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ABSTRACT 
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INTRODUCVION 


The  purpose  of  Title  I  evaluation 

Each  year  the  Department  of  Research,   Evaluation  and 
Long  Range  Planning  evaluates  the   implementation  and  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  the  Title  I  project  overall,  of 
each  activity,  and  of   the  activities  at  each  participating 
school.     The  primary  purposes  of   this  evaluation  are: 

-  to  assess  the  adequacy  of   the  implementation  of 
the  various  Title  I  activities  by  the  schools 
and  to  describe  the  activities  in  the  form  they 
were  implemented; 

-  to  obtain  measures  of  the  evaluation  objectives 
specified  for  each  activity,  to  determine  if  the 
objectives  were  met,   and  to  identify  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  ^the  Title  I  activities; 

-  to  draw  conclusions  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  continuation  of  activities  and 
identify  programmatic  changes  which  would 
result  in  improved  instruction  and  learning  in 
Titlelclasses. 

The  first  priority  of  the  annual  evaluation  is  to  provide  to 
each  participating  school  indicators  of  the  instructional 
effectiveness  of  the  activities   it  operated.     To  meet  this 
priority,  each  school  has  been  presented  with  summaries  of  , 
achievement  datpi  for  those  of  its  pupils  who  participated  in 
Title  I  activities.     These  summaries  are  contained  in  the 
document  entitled  ESEA  Title  I  Evaluation—Fiscal  1980; 
Schopl  Reports.     Similar  reports  have  been  distributed  to 
District  Superintendents  and  Department  of  Government  Funded 
Programs  administrators . 

The  second  priority  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each 
activity.     This  document  speaks  to  that  priority.     It  ranks 
each  activity  in  terms  of   its  general  effectiveness  in 
improving  pupils'   cognitive  growth  as  measured  by 
standardized ^ tests;  makes  recommendations  for  activity 
continuation,^  modification,  or  deletion  from  the  Title  I 
project  in  Chl^cago;  provides  a  narrative  evaluation  of  each 
activity;  and  'presents  the  aggregated  achievement  results 
for  each  activijty. 

The  objectives  against  which  schools  and  activities  were 
evaluated  appear  in  the  Research  and  Evaluation  narrative  in 
Reading;     Top     Priority,  Fiscal  1980.     That  narrative  also 
details  the  general  methods  and  procedures  used  in  the 
evaluation. 


Instruments  used  i'n  the  evaluation 

The  evaluation  used  a  variety  of   instruments  to  collect 
information.     The  standardized  tests,  participant 
identification  forms,  staff  questionnaires,  and 
observational  instruments  used  'are  described  below. 

Standardized  achievement  tests 

The  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  assess  Title  I  pupils' 
cognitive  growth.     Test  scores  aire  obtained  during  the 
annual  citywide  testing  period.     Results  from  this  battery 
are  used  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  pupils  in  age  cycles 
seven  to  fifteen. 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  measure  the 
achievement  of  Title  I  pupils   in  age  cycles  five  and  six. 
This  test  is  administered  at  the  time  of  Citywide  Testing  to 
Title  I  pupils  only.     A  pos ttest-only  design  is  used. 

The  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  is  used  for  preschool  pupils. 
This  instrument  identifies  specific  skill  areas  in  which  a 
child  may  be  deficient.     It   is  administered  to  all  Title  I 
preschool  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  academic  year,  those  children  who  displayed 
low  scores  in  particular  skill  areas  in  the  fall  are 
retested  in  those  areas  in  which  possible  deficiencies  were 
noted . 

Participant  identification 

The  ESEA  Title  I  Enrollment  Form  was  distributed  to 
classroom  or  adjustment  teachers   in  the  fall  and  spring.  It 
identified  each  pupil  participating  in  Title  I,   in  which 
activities  the  pupil  was  enrolled,  his  or  her  birthdate, 
attendance,  CPML  levels   in  reading  and  mathematics,  ILP 
status,  etc.     This  form  was  used  to  link  pupil  and  test 
score  data,  to  provide  the  count  of  the  number  of  pupils 
participating  in  each  activity,  to  check  on  the  preparation 
and  use  of  ILPs,  etc. 

Classroom  observations 

Two  classroom  observation  forms  were  used  in  the  fall  of 
fiscal  1980:     one  for  preschool  activities  and  one  for 
regular  classroom  instruction.     Both  recorded  basic 
characteristics  of  each  room  such  as  class  size,  grouping 
patterns,  the  number  of  adults  present,  and  the  reasons  for 
cancellation  if  no  class  was  being  conducted  at  the  time  the 
observation  was  scheduled.     The  actual  observation  recorded 
the  patterns  of  teacher  behavior,  puiptl  behavior,  and 
pupil-teacher  interaction.     At  least  one  classroom  of  each 
Title  I  activity  at  each  school  was  observed.     Most  classes 
were  observed  at  least  twice. 
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In^  the  spring  of  fiscal  1980  a  second  round  of  observations 
was  conducted  using  a  revised  instrument.     Again,  at  least 
one  classroom  of  each'  Title  I  activity  at  each  school  was 
obr^^rved  /  ' 


The  information  obtained  from  the  observations  provided 
indicatprs  of  the ' typical . pupil  and  teacher  behavior 
patterns  for  each  activity.     These  patterns  may  be 
contrasted  among  activities  and  compared  to  the 
ideal  instructional  patterns  specified  in  the  activity 
descriptions  or  indicated  by  program  vendors. 

The . observers  also  maintained  anecdotal  records  of  their 
observations  and  other  visits  to  Title  I  schools  and 
activity  rooms.     These  records  added  insights   into  the 
conduct  and   implementation  of  activities  at  each  school. 

Teaching  Staff  Questionnaires 

The  Title  I  Teacher  Questionnaire  and  Title  I  Teacher  Aide 
Questionnaire,  distributed  in  the  spring  of  fiscal  1980, 
gave  the  teaching, staff  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
perspectives  on  the  conduct  and  effectiveness  of  Title  I 
activities.     Teachers  and  aides  were  asked  to  state  how 
frequently  they  attended  inservice  meetings  and  to  rate  the 
quality  of   the  presentations,  to  indicate  the  frequency  with 
which  they  performed  certain  tasks  associated  with  Title  I 
instruction,  to  evaluate  parent  participation  in  their 
activity,  and  to  judge  how  well  their  activity  served  their 
pupils.     The  teacher  aides  were  also  asked  about  their 
relationships  with  their  teachers.     All  Title  I  funded 
teachers  and  teacher  aides  were  asked  to  complete 
questionnaires.' 

A  Non-Title  I  Teacher  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  a 
sample  of  board-funded  teachers  who  sent  pupils  to  Title  I 
laboratory  or  pull-out  classes.     This  questionnaire  obtained 
the  regular  teachers'  responses  to  Title  I  participation,  in 
particular  to  such   issues  as:     improved  pupil  learning 
because  of  participation  in  Title  I,  communication  and 
coordination  with  Title  I  teachers,  preparation  of   ILPs,  and 
possible  disturbances  to  the  regular  program  of  instruction 
caused  by  pupils  departing  for  Title  I  classes. 

For  several  activities  special  staff  questionnaires  v;ere 
distributed.     These  included  questionnaires  for  CAI  teacher 
a  ides ,/  school-community  representatives ,  coordinators  in  the 
Instructional  Laboratories  activity ,  parent-resource 
teachers  attached  to  the-  Institute  for  Parent  Involvement 
activity,  reading  resource  specialists  provided  in  the  Staff 
Development  through  a  Local  School  Reading  Resource 
Specialist  activity,  teachers  leading  outings   in  the  Field 
Experiences  activity,  and  staff  assigned  to  conduct  the 


Outdoor  Education  and  Camping,  Health  Services.,  and  the 
Parent  Plus  Project  activities. 

Principal   interviews  and  evaluation  forms 

In  the. fall  of  fiscal  1980  principals  of  Title  I  schools 
were  interviewed.     The  questions  asked  by  the  interviewers 
covered  a  variety  of   issues:     Why  weje  particular  Title  I 
activities  chosen?    What  were  the  reasons  for  delayed 
implementation  of  activities?    Who  participated  in  the 
selection  of  Title  I  activities?    How  were  pupils  chosen  to 
participate?  ,  In  addition,  principals  were  asked  to  express 
their  general  views  of  Title  I. 

In  the  spring  of  fiscal  1980  each  principal  was  asked  to 
respond  to  the  Principal's  Evaluation  Form.     On  this  form 
the  principals  rated  the  quality  of  each  activity  with 
respect  to  meeting  instructional  objectives,  staff,, 
inservices,  materials,  equipment,  and  vendor  services. 

Parent  questionnaire 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  a  random  sample  of 
parents  of  pupils  participating  in  Title  I  instructional 
activities  late  in  the  spring  of  fiscal  1980.  The 
questionnaires  were  returned  anonymously.     Parents  were  • 
asked  if  they  approved  of  their  children's  Title  I 
activities,  if  they  had  visited  the  activity  room  and 
teacher,   if  they  had  seen  improvement  in  their  children 
because  of  participation  in  Title  I,  and  the  like. 

Other  information  sources 

In  addition  to  the  instruments  described  above,  such  sources 
as  teacher  and  school  records,  pupil  'status  cards,  health 
team  records,  inservice  logs,  telephone  surveys  and 
interviews,  and  personal  observations  were  used  to  complete 
the  evaluation. 

Data  interpretation  and  conclusions 

Computerized  analyses  and  hand-tabulation  of  open-ended 
responses  and  incidental  comments  were  conducted  on  all 
these  data.     The  results  were  interpreted  by  staff  skilled 
in  data  analysis  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
Title  I  activities.     The  final  judgments  rendered  on  each 
activity  in  this  report  are  based  on  a  collation  and 
analysis  of  these  data,  tempered  by  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  staff  responsible  for  the  individual 
evaluation  narratives. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  tables  which  follow  make  one  of  five  recommendations  for 
each  Title  I  activity  in  use  in  fiscal'  1980.     The  possible 
recommendations  are: 


1.  This  Title  I  activity  has  been  assessed  to 
be  very  effective   in  improving  instruction 
and  pupil  achievement  and  is  recommended 
for  use  in  Title  I  schools  and  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  geneirally. 

\ 

2.  This  Title  I  activity  has  bee^i  assessed  to 
be  effective   in  meeting  the  ne'feds  of  the 
Title  I  population  and  is  recomit^etided  for 
selection  by  schools  seeking  to  replace 
activities  not  producing  the  desired, 
results  or  not  meeting  school  needs. 

3.  This  Title  I  activity  has  been  assessed  to 
be  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Title  I  population  and.  is  recommended  for 
continuation  at  those  schools  where  vt  is 
producing  the  desired  effects  or  meeting 
school  needs. 


4.  This  Title  I  activity,  as  currently 
implemented,  has  been  assessed  to  be 
occasionally  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Title  I  "population  at-  particular 
schools.     In  general ,  if  a  more  effective 
activity  jt  ■  available,  replacement  is 
recommendt^i  ^ 

5. :^    This  Title  I  activity,  as'  current^ly 

implemented ,  has  been  assessed  to  be' 
ineffective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Title  I  population  and  .should  be  modified 
'  or  removed  from  the  Title  I  project  in 
Chicago .  ..  ' 

Additional  recommendations  foif  each  Title  I  activity  appear 
in  the  evaluation  narratives  of  this  volume. 
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RECOMME  NDAT I ONS 
FOR 

LABORATORY  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING 


Activity : 


Recommendations 
1       2       3       4  5 


Computer-Assisted  Instruction 

Programmed  Reading  Instructional 
System 

Latnguage  Arts  Reinforcement  Center 

Audio-Tutorial  Laboratory  fpr 
Individual  Progress:  Reading 

Improving  Reading  Achievement  through 
the  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

Hoffman's  ME-dia  System 

System  80 's  Pro'gram 

Prescription  Learning 

High  Intensity  Centers 

Multimedia  Audiovisual  Readiness  , 
Kindergarten  Program 

New  Century  Basic  Skills 


I   X  I 

I  X  i 
I   X  I 

DROPPED 


X 


X 

X 
X 


X 


X 


X 


u 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  r, 

PULL-OUT  ACTIVITIES   IN "THE  TEACHING  OF  ^EADING 


Activity : 


Recommendations 
1       2       3       4  5 


Teaching  Reading  Skills  through  Drama     I       I       I   X  I 

An  Eclectic  Approach  to  Corrective 

and  Remedial  Reading  Instruction  1       I       I   X  I 


Behavioral  Research  Laboratories/ 
Sullivan  Reading  Program 

Scott,   Foresman  Reading  System 


Open  Court  Correlated  Language  Arts 
Program 


EMC  Corporation/Schmerler :  Phonetic/ 
Linguistic  Reading  and  Language 
Program  '  I 

BFA  Comprehension/Vocabulary  Program  I 

SRA  Corrective  Reading  Program  I 

Support  Systems  for  Individualized 

Reading  I 

Language  in  Transition  I 

Home  Visiting  Instruction  Team 

Teaching  Reading  through  Literature 

with  the  Newbery  Award  Series  I 


DROPPED 
DROPPED 


I        I        I    X  I 

Open  Court  Remedial  Reading  Program         |        I       I   X  | 


I  X  I 
X  I  i 


X  I    :  I  ' 

DROPPED 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR 

SELF-CONTAINED  ACTIVITIES 


Activity; 

A  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Level  Pro- 
qram  of  Individualized  Instruction 
with  Augmented  Staffing 

An  Intermediate  and  Upper  Level  Pro- 
gram of  Individualized  Instruction 
.with  Augmented  Staffing 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica's  Language 
Experiences  in  Reading 

Crane  Reading  System 

DISTAR  Program  in  Reading  and  Language 

Early  Intervention:     A  Preschool  and 
Kindergarten  Activity 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Instructional  Team  Schools 

Child-Parent  Centers 

Follow  Through 


Recomme  nda  t  ions 
1       2       3       4  5 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X  I  I- 

DROPPED 


X 


X 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR 

LABORATORY  AND  PULL-OUT  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 


Activity: 


Recommendations 
1      2      3      4  5 


Mathematics  Laboratory  for  the 

Development  of  Computational  Skills     I  I 

Alternative  Instructional  Mathematics 

System  II 

Individualized  Mathematics  Instruction: 
Eclectic  Approach  to  Remedial  Mathe- 
matics Instruction  I  I 

Individualized  Mathematics  Instruction: 

Wynroth  Math  Program  I  I 

Pre-Alqebra  Development  Centers  I  I 

Audio-Tutorial  Laboratory  for 

Individual  Progress:  Mathematics 


DROPPED 


xiii 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR 

ACTIVITIES  MEETING  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Activity : 

Career  Guidance  Laboratory 

e 

Instructional  Laboratories  for  the 
Teaching  of  Reading 

Bilingual  Education  Multimedia 
Instruct ion 

Basic  Occupational  and^Skill  Training 

Guidance  for  Title  I  Elementary 
School  Pupils 

Family  Guidance  Center 

Field  Experiences 

Outdoor  Education  and  Camping 

Health  Services 

School-Community  Identification 

Parent  Plus  Project 

Institute  for  Parent  Involvement 

Staff  Development  through  a  Local 
School  Reading  Resource  Specialist. 

New  Educational  Directions 

Educational  Leadership  Institute 

18 
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Recommendat  ions 
1      2       3      4  5 

DROPPED 

I        I  IX, 

I   X   I  I  I 

I        I    X  I  I 

\ 

I       I  X  I  I 

I        I   X  I  I 

I  I  X  I-  I 

I  I  X  I  I 

I  I  X  I  I 

I  I  X  I  I 

I  I  X  I  I 
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I        I        I   X  I 
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I        I        I   X  I 


ACTIVITY  RANKINGS   AND  SUMMARIRS  OF   PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 
Explanation  of  the  tables; 

The  tables  that  follow  provide  summaries  of  the  achievement 
and  cognitive  growth  of  pupils   in  each  Title  I  activity. 
This   information  is  based  on  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills. 
The  results  reported  here  apply  only  to  pupils  enrolled  in 
Title  I  activities  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  who  took 
the  ITBS  in  May  1979  and  in  May  1980. 

The  ITBS  is  administered  to  pupils  of  age  cycles  seven  and 
older.     For  pupils  who  were  in  preschool  or  of  age  cycles 
five  or  six  other  testing  programs  were  used  for  the  Title  I 
evaluation.     The  tables  in  Volume  2  of  this  report  provide 
results  of   the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills^  which 
was  used  for  pupils  of  age  cycles  five  and  six,  and  the 
evaluation  narratives  in  this  volume  of  the  report  give  the 
results  of  the  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment,  used  for  preschool 
pupils.     The  reader  should  be  cautious,  therefore,  in 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  individual 
activities  from  these  tables  alone.     Only  if  the 
instructional  level  designation  for  an  activity  begins  with 
2,  designating  age  cycle  seven  or  the  second  year  of  school 
after  kindergarten,  or  with  a  higher  designations  is  it 
likely  that  the  reported  results  apply  to  most  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  activity. 

It  is  ailso  true  that  activities  which  enroll  many  pupils  of 
the  upper  cycles ,  -part  icularly  age  cycles  13  and  14,  tend  to 
show  greater  average  grade-equivalent  gains  than  do 
activities  enrolling  younger  pupils.     Several  reasons  may  be 
offered  to  account  for  this;  however,  the  primary  one  is 
probably  the  extra  motivation  of  these  pupils  to  graduate 
from  elementary  school  and  of   teachers  to  see  them  graduate. 

The  Citywide  Testing  Program  requires  that  pupils  be  tested 
at  their  functional  level.     This  is  necessai^'  to  assure 
valid  test  results:     the  use  of  a  test  that  is  too  easy  or 
too  difficult  will  give  erroneous  scores.     In  general,  a 
test  that  is  too  difficult  for  a  pupil  will  result  in  a 
grade-equivalent  score  that  over-estimates  the  pupil's  true 
ability  and  a  test  that  is  too  easy  under-estima te  that 
abil i  ty . 

Some   teachers  were  under  considerable  pressure  in  fiscal 
1980  to  advance  their  pupils  to  higher  CPML  levels, 
sometimes  before  the  papils  had  mastered  the  material. 
Since  test  levels  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  pupil  age 
and  CPML  level,  such  advancement  sometimes  caused  the 
assignment  of  a  test  level  that  was  too  difficult  for  the 


pupil.     The  result  of  this  on  pupils'   test  scores  is  obvious 
from  the  foregoing.     The  cost  associated  with  administering 
improper  test  levels  and  other  departures  from  established 
testing  procedures  is  severe,  however.     If  a  pupil's  test 
scores  are  false  indicators  of  his  or  her-  actual 
achievement,  those  scores  cannot  be  used  to  diagnose  areas 
of  learning  deficiencies  nor  can  an  evaluation  based  on  such 
scores  be  expected  to  provide  accurate  and  unbiased 
testimony  about  program  effectiveness. 

In  the  tables  that  follow  a  t  is  used  to  mark  averages 
which  may  not  be  reliable. 

Tables  are  presented  for  laboratory  activities  which  provide 
reading  instruction;  pull-out  activities  teaching  reading; 
self-contained  activities,  for  which  both  reading  and 
mathematics  results  appear;  laboratory  and  pull-out 
activities  providing   instruction  in  mathematics;  and  for 
activities  which  serve  special  needs. 

The  tables  list  the  activities  within  each  type   in  the  order 
determined  by  "Percent  with  standard  score  gain,"  This 
measure  indicates  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  improved 
their  percentile  rank  placement,  on  the  local  distribution 
of  test  scores,  between  pre-  and  posttest.     It  is  the  best 
indicator  of  whether  or  not  Title  I  pupils  in  fiscal  1980 
closed  the  "achievement  gap"'  between  themselves  and  their 
age  peers.     If  at  least  50  percent  of  the  pupils  in  an 
activity  increased  their  percentile  rank  placement,  the 
activity  reduced  the  "a.ch ievement  gap"  for  its  pupils.  The 
evaluation  objective  required  that  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  pupils  achieve  such  gains. 

All  other  measures  used  in  these  tables  report  gains  in 
grade-equivalent  years. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SFFECTIVENESS  RANKING  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  SUMMARY 

FOR 

LABORATORY  ACTIVITIES  TEACHING  READING 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills;     Reading  Comprehension  subtest 


Percent 

Three- 

with 

Average 

year 

standard 

grade- 

Number 

with 

mean 

score 

equivalent 
gain 

School  gains: 

test  results: 

Activity 

level 

gain 

gain 

Highest 

Lowest 

Schools 

Pupils 

New  Century  Basic  Skills 

4-8 

75 

1.4 

2.2t 

0.9 

3 

259 

Improving  Reading  Skills 
through  Typing 

5-8 

0.9 

63 

0.9 

1.7 

0.5 

24 

1,763 

Programmed  Reading 
Instruction 

K-8 

0.7 

61 

0.8 

1.0 

0.5 

11 

507 

Prescription  Learning: 
Reading 

1-8 

0.7 

60 

0.8 

1.5 

-0.2 

101 

8,001 

High  Intensity  Centers: 
Reading 

1-8 

0.7 

58 

0.7 

1.0 

0.4 

13 

82  0 

Language  Arts  Reinforce- 
ment Center 

1-8 

0.7 

56 

0.7 

•  1.3 

0.0 

18 

790 

Hoffmanns  MEdia  System: 
Reading 

1-8 

I  0.8 

54 

0.7 

1.0 

0.4 

1  1 

527 

Comput.  e  r- As  s  i  s  ted 

Instruction 
System  80:  Language  Arts 
MARK 

4-8 
K-8 
K-3 

0.7 
0.5 
0.3 

54 
47 

33 

0.7 
0.4 

0.2' 

1.2 
1.0 

0.0 
0.0 

52 
13 
1 

5,661 
612 
12 

Audio-Tutorial  *  Reading 
Laboratory 

3-8 

47 

0.7 

1 

34 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  RM^KING  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  SUMMARY 

FOR 

PULL-OUl'  ACTIVITIES  TEACHING  READING 
Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills;     Reading  Comprehension  subtest 

Percent 


Thr  ee— 

wi  th 

Average 

year 

standard 

grade- 

Number 

with 

mean 

score 

equivalent 
gain 

School  gains: 

test  results: 

Activity 

level 

gain  ~ 
^  

gain 

Highest 

Lowest 

Schools 

Pupils 

• 

Scott*  Foresman  Reading 

1 

95 

System 

1-6 

0.8 

69 

O.B 

- 

- 

Language  in  Transition 

K-8 

64 

0.7 

1.4 

0.3 

10 

121 

SRA  Corrective  Reading 

z  /  J 

Program 

4-8 

62 

0.9 

1 .  V 

0.6 

6 

Teaching  Literature  with 

365 

the  Newbery  Series 

7-8 

_ 

58 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

6 

Eclectic  Approach  to 
Reading 

1-8 

0.7 

58 

0.7 

1.8 

0.2 

89 

4,618 

BFA  Comprehension/ 
Vocabulary  Program 

1-8 

58 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

3 

66 

BRL/Sullivan  Reading 

50 

Program 

1-8 

0.7 

56 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

2 

Teaching  Reading  through 
Drama 

4-8 

0.8 

55 

0.8 

1.0 

0.4 

11 

609 

Open  Court  Remedial 
Reading  Program 

4-8 

0.7 

55 

0.7 

1.0 

0.2 

6 

307 

EMC/Schmerler  ^(eading 

53 

1 

30 

and  Languao/e  Program 

1-8 

0.8 

0.6 

Support  Systems  for 

Individualized  Reading 

1-8 

0.7 

45 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

4 

185 

Open  Court  Correlated 

0.9 

52 

t^inguage  Arts  Program 

K-5 

0.6 

45 

0.6 

0.4 

4 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  RANKING  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  SUMMARY 

FOR 

SELF-CONTAINED  ACTIVITIES 
Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills;     Reading 'Comprehension  subtest 


Activity 


Three- 
year 

Instructional  mean 
level  gain 


DISTAR 

Augmented  Staffing  for 
Int.  &  Upper  Levels 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Augmented  Staffing  for 
Kin.  &  Prim.  Levels 

Instructional  Team 
Schools 

Crane  Reading  System 

Follow  Through 


K-3 

4-8 
K-3 

K-3 

1-8 
K-3 
K-3 


Percent 

with 
standard 
scbre 
gain 


Average 
grade- 
equivalent 
gain 


School  gains: 


Number  with 
test  results: 


Highest    Lowest        Schools  Pupils 


-  0-8 

0.8 
0-7 

0-7 

0.7 
0.7 
0.7 


62 

61 

60 

59 

56 
50 
42 


0.8 

0.8 
0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0,6 
0.5 


1.1 

1.9t 

1,4 

2,2t 

1,3 
1.5 
1,2 


0,4 

0,  1 
0-  1 

0,0 

0.2 
0.0 
0.  1 


70 
5 

47 

13 
11 
6 


205 

2,996 
154 

1,  1  ^ 

1 ,488 
358 
273. 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills:     Mathematics  Total  subtest  . 


ERLC 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  K-3 

DISTAR  ^^-3 
Augmented  Staffing  for 

Kin.  &  Prim  Levels  K-3 
Instructional  Team 

Schools  1-8 

Crane  Reading  System  K-8 
Augmented  Staffing  for 

Int.  &  Upper  Levels  4-8 

Follow  Through  K-3 


23 


0.8 


0.7 
0-7 


72 

68 

61 

59 
56 

53 
52 


1.0 
0.9 

0,8 


^"^^i  0.8 
0.6 


0.7 
0.7 


1.1 
1.3 

1.8 

1.1 

0.9 

1.9t 
1.2 


0-5 
0.5 

-0.5 

0,2 
0,4 

0.0 
0.1 


5 
7 

48 

13 
11 

70 
6 


147 

204 

1,  183 

1,457 
361 

2,976 
269 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  RANKING  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  SUMMARY 

FOR 

LABORATORY  ACTIVITIES  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS 
Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills ;     Mathematics  Total  subtest 


Activity 


Instructional 
level 


Percent 
Three-          with  Average 
year        standard  grade- 
mean    .        score      equivalent      School  gains; 
gain  gain  gain  Highest  Lowest 


Number  with 
test  results; 
S  ch  Qo 1 s    Pup i Is 


Audio-Tutorial  Mathe- 
matics Laboratory 

High  Intensity  Centers 

Alternative  Instruction 
Mathematics  System 

System  80;  Mathematics 

Prescription  Learning; 
Mathematics 

Math  Lab  for  Compu- 
tational Skills 

Computer- Assisted 
Instruction 


3-8 
1-8 

K-8 
K-8 

1-8 

3-  8 

4-  8 


0.9 
1.0 


0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 


75 
74 

62 
61 

58 

58 

52 


1.0 
1.  1 

1.0 
0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 


1.2 
1.  1 

1.3 

1.  1 
1.2 


0.8 
0.6 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 


1 

1* 

6 
7 

28 

18 

43 


60 
65 

434 
186 

2,016 

1,111 

3,904 


FOR 

PULL-OUT  ACTIVITIES  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS 


Ind.  Math  Instruction: 

Wynroth  1-8 

Ind.  Math  Instruction: 

Eclectic  4-8 

Pre-Algebra  Development 

Centers  7-8  c 


83 
63 
54 


1.0 
0.-9 
0.9 


1.0 
1.3 
1.3 


0.8 
0.7 
0.6 


2  47 
17  636 

3  219 


o  26 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS  RANKING  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  SUMMARY 
'  ,  FOR 

ACTIVITIES  SERVING  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills:     Reading  Comprehension  subtest 

Percent 
Three-         with  Average 
year  ^     standard        grade-  " 
Instructional      mean        '   score      equivalent      School  gains: 
 level  gain  gain  gain  Highest  Lowest 


New  Educational 

Directions  '  2-8 

Basic  Occupational  and 

Skill  Training  (BOAST)  8-9 
Bilingual  Education 

Multimedia  Instruction  K-4 
Pareer  Guidance 

Laboratory  1"8 

Iristructional  Labs:  Art  1r8 
Staff  Development  through 

a  Reading  Specialist  2-8 
Educational  Leadership 

Institute  2-8 
Instructional  Labs: 

Science 
Instructional  Labs: 

Creative  Arts  1-8 


0.7 

0.8 

0.7 
0.8 


92 

66  ^ 
64 

62 

60 

57» 
57 
57 
57 


1.3 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0. 
0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 


1-3 

si.  2. 
1.8t 

2.4 

2.2t 

1.6 

1.0 


0.5 

0.8 
-0.4 

-0.  1 
0.  1 

-0.2 
0.5 


Number  with 
test  results: 
Schools  Pupils 


1 

6 

1 

3 
30 

21 

23 

40 

8 


13 
361 

22 

180 
1,254 

289 

731 

2,381 

430 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills:     Mathematics  Total  subtest 


Career  Guidance 

Laboratory  I'B 
Basic  Occupational  and 

Skill  Training  (BOAST)  8-9 
Educational  Leadership 

Institute  2-8 


0.8 


62 
62 
55 


1.0 
0.7 
0.8 


1.3 
1.1 
1.8t 


0.7 
0.3 
0.2 


3 
6 
24 


179 
346 
726 
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EVALUATION  N^RRATIVES 
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R&E   #6,    1,  8 

Project  #563 

Program  #7619 

Evaluator:     Earl  Clendenon 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Each  Computer-Assisted  Instruction   (CAI)   room  is  equipped 
with  15  computer  terminals  and  a  printer.     These  are 
connected  by  telephone  lines  to  a  computer  in  the  central 
office.     The  activity  in  each  school  is  managed  by  a 
teacher  aide.     Four  Department  of  Curriculum  coordinators 
in  the  central  office  manage  the  operation  of  the  program, 
including  training  of  the  aides  and  of  the  teachers  whose 
pupils  participate   in  the  activity. 

The  activity  provides  daily  computerized  prescriptive 
practice  on  reading  skills  and  on  either  mathematics  or 
language  skills  for  a  mini"mam"t>±*  150  pupils  p^r"~unrt^rh 
the  fourth  through  the  eighth  years  beyond  kindergarten. 

The  computer  program  does  not  supply  instruction. 
Teachers  of  the  participating  pupils,  assisted  by  the 
aide,  must  impart  understanding  of  operational  procedures 
at  the  terminal  and,  above  all,  of   the  concepts  and  skills 
for  which  the  computer  program  supplies  practice.  The 
computer  frees  the  teachers  from  the  task  of  providing 
such  practice  in  the  classroom  and  from  monitoring  the 
pupils performance .     The  teachers  and  aides  are  trained 
for  their  respective  roles  at  inservice  meetings. 

Skill-practice  exercises  of  graduated  difficulty  appear  on 
the  terminal  screen  from  strands  of   items  stored   in  the 
computer.     The  pupil's  responses  transmitted  on  the 
terminal  keyboard  determine  the  pupil's  movement  through 
the  strands. 

A  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  group  may  be  composed  of 
15  pupils  who  come  to  the  activity  room ' from  several 
classrooms  for  20-minute  sessions  at  the  terminals,  or  it 
may  be  composed  of  one  entire  classroom  of  Title  I  pupils 
who  come  to  the  computer  room,  with  their  teacher,  for  a 
40-minute  period.     In  the  latter  case,  while  15  pupils 
work  at  uhe  terminals,  those  awa it ing  their  turns  at  the 
terminals  work  on  assignments  provided  by  and  supervised 
by  the  teacher.     The  scheduling|  plan  is  selected  by  the 
schools. 
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After  each  group  session,  the  computer  prints  back  a 
detailed  analysis  of  each  pupil's  performance  together 
with  an  update  of  his  or  her  activity  achievement  record. 
The  printout  is  passed  on  to  the  classroom  teacher  for  use 
in  planning  instruction  for  individual  pupils  or  for  the 
group,   if  common  needs  are  evident. 

In  fiscal   1980  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  units, were 
operating   in  52  public  and  two  nonpublic  schools.  The 
activity  served  approximately  9,190  pupils. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  ANp  MANAGEMENT 


Activity  Selection  and  Implementation 

In  fiscal   1980  interviews,  principals  consistently 
mentioned  that  CAI  was  selected  for  their  schools  because 
it  provided  individually  prescribed  skill  pract ice ,  served 
a  relatively  larger  number  of  pupils  than  comparable  Title 

_I  ac t i V Ltijes.,_^Jid^JJjD 

to  be  adapted  to  various  combinations  of  time  slots  in  the 
total  school  program.     Several  principals  also  cited 
evaluation  reports  and  school  staff  considerations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  CAI  in  previous  years. 

Retention  of  this  activity  once  it  has  been  installed   in  a 
school  is  reasonable,  barring  dissatisfaction  with  the 
program.     CAI  requires  relatively  elaborate  phys ical 
changes  in  the  .room  provided  for  it:     telephone  cable 
wiring,  air-conditioners,   carrels,  and  an  exceptionally 
secAre  door.     The  aide  who  manages  the  program  is  very 
specially  trained ;  six  pr  incipals  alluded  to  this 
investment  of  experience  in  their  comments. 

Forty-one  principals  reported  that  CAI  classes  for  all 
participants  started  before  the  October  15,   197^,  deadline 
for  full  implementation  of  Title  I  activities.  Two 
pr  incipails  reported  later  starting  dates,   caused  by  late 
assignmoVit  of  the  aide  in  one  case  and,  in  the  other,  by  a 
delay  in\ selecting  the  participants. 


Space ,  Equipment ,  and  Materials 


An  aiAple  knd  secure  space  is  a  prerequisite  for  installing 
a  CAI  room.     Observations  by  field  evaluators  during  the 
fall  |of  1^79  indicated  that  these  facilitites  were 
invarliabiy>  standard^^i-ze  or  larger  than  standard  size 
classtoomsL  ^  ^^-^^  ..i  ^ 


Evon  so,  at  a 


  ,   _  _       few  sites  when  a  class  of  30  or 

more  toupills  was  present  (15  working  at  the  terminals  while 
the  others  1  worked  at  tables  or  desks),  observers  reported 
that  the  rpom  was  crowded.     Since  CAI  rooms  are  air- 
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conditioned,  such  crowding  becomes  a  problem  only  when 
the  pupils  who  are  not  at  the  terminals  are  inadequately 
supervised  by  their  teacher, 

Univac  cathode-ray  terminals  comprise  the  main  equipment 
in  this  activity.     These  machines  sites  have  been  in  use 
for  seven  years  or  longer  at  many  sites.  The  frequency  of 
out-of-order  terminals   (as  pany  as  three  out  of  15 
terminals  at  the  same  time T  and  comments  by  a  few 
pr incipals  and  teachers  suggested  that  the  age  of  this 
^equipment  had  become  a  deterrent  to  satisfactory 
maintenance.     However,  observers  rated  the  activity 
implementation  "adequate"  at  all  of  the  31  sites  visited 
during  the  fall , 

Apart  from  paper  used   in  the  printer,  materials  provided 
for  the  CAI  activity  consist  of  learning  games,  booklets 
on  topics  of  interest  to  school  children,  and  similar 
things  selected  to  occupy  the  pupils  for  up  to  '20  minutes 
when  the  terminals  are  not  working.     These  materials  are 
intended  for  the  participants'   regular  classroom  teachers, 
" tcr'0e"  used "aTfc t he^i" ^d i s c r etTi on  wh en  CAI  classes  are 
cancelled.     In  some  schools  these  materials  are  stored  in 
the  CAI  room  and  may  be  used  by  pupils  under  the 
supervision  of  the  aide.     The  choice  of  procedure  depends 
upon  the  principal's  view  of  the  school's  circumstances 
and  needs. 

Staffing 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  aides  who-^  returned  question- 
naires had  worked  in  the  CAI  activity  for  five  years  or 
longer  and  51  percent  had  one  to  three  yearg  of  CAI 
experience.     Five  aides  had  been  assigned  to  their 
positions  for  six  months  or  less,  which  probably  reflected 
the  mid-year  staff  changes  caused  by  severe  cuts 
in  Board  of  Education  personnel. 

On  an  evaluation  checklist,  a  large  majority  of  the 
principals   indicated  that  the  service  of  the  CAI  staff ^was 
very  effective.     Six  principals  stated  that  the  service 
was  adequate;  there  were  no  indications  of  inadequate 
service. 

The  scheduling  of  CAI  classes  was  often  closely  linked 
with  gym,   library,  and  teacher-break  schedules.  Since 
substitutes  were  .not  provided  for  Title  I  aides,  the 
absence  of  a  CAI  aide  caused  difficuTties  which  some 
pr incipals  overcame  \by  training  another  Title  I  aide  (or 
teacfiers  whose  pupils  are  CAI  par t icipants)   to  operate  the 
activity.     Thus,  at  some  sites  cancellations  of  CAI 
classes  because  of  an  aide's  absence  were  circumvented.^ 
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Inservice 

All  but  one  of  the  CAI  aides  who  responded  felt  that  their 
training  in  managing  the  activity  was  adequate  or  better 
than  adequate.     The  observation  of  one  inservice  meeting 
for  teachers  whose  pupils  attended  CAI  indicated  that  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency  in  conducting  the  training  was 
maintained.     The  inservice  presentations  were  centered 
upon  thoroughly  acquainting  the  new  participating  teachers 
with  the  operation  of  the  terminals,  with  the  content  of 
the  computerized  program,  and  with  the  uses  of  the 
printouts  of  the  pupil  progress  records. 

Training  for  new  participating  teachers  who  were  assigned 
after  the  usual  round  of  fall   inservice  meetings  was 
provided  through  the  year  as  needed.     Comments  from  two 
participating  teachers  indicated  that  the  training 
received  was  inadequate  for  their  needs. . 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM    -  . 

Role  of  the  Aide 

The  aide's  role  in  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  is  to 
manage  the  activity  room,  operate  the  printer,  bring  the 
terminals  on  line,  and  supervise  the  pupils  working  at  the 
terminals.     That  most  of  the  aides  performed  these  tasks 
competently  and  conscientiously  was  wel  1 documented  in  the 
observers'   comments  on  visits  to  31  CAI  sites  in  the  fall 
of  1979:. 

pupils  were  attentive  and  absorbed  in  their 
tasks, 

classrooms  were  spacious  and  well  decorated, 

pupils  arrived  and  awaited  turns  at  the  terminals 
in  an  orderly  manner  by  reading  or  doing  other 
school  work, 

very  attractive  CAI  laboratories  were  the  rule: 
beautiful  bulletin  boards  with  schedules  and 
procedural  rules  posted, 

this  CAI  group  needed  little  assistance?  everyone 
knew  what  to  do  and  did  it. 

On  J:he  other  hand,  some  a  ides  •  appeared  not  to  be  as 
conscientious  or  as  competent  as  the  responsibilities  .of 
their  positions  required.     One  was  observed  reading  a 
newspaper  and  listening  to  a  radio  while  pupils  were 
present.     A  few  seemed  l:o  be  in  need  of  training  to 
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improve  their  attitudes  toward  the  pupils;  they  were 
needlessly  gruff  or  seemingly  disinterested  when  the 
pupils  arrived.     Also,  at  a  few  sites  the  displays  and 
decorations  were  faded  from  years  of  exposure  to  light 
without  being  changed  or  renewed.     This  suggests  a  need 
for  reviving  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  aides  who  have  worked 
in  this  activity  .for  many  years. 

Instructional  Procedures  and  Problems 

The  work  that  CAI  pupils  do  at  the  terminals  is  computer- 
controlled  individualized  practice  on  skills   (ten  minutes 
of  work,  on  reading  followed  by  ten  minutes  of  work  on 
mathematics  or  language-structure).     The  instruction 
required  to  practice  these  skills  efficiently  at  the 
terminals  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pupil's  regular 
classroom  teacher.     While  the  pupil  is  working  at  the 
terminal  only  assistance  in  operating  the  controls 
correctly  can  be  given;  assistance  in  answering  the 
questions  or  working  the  problems  would  invalidate  the 
computerized  record  oT  the  pupil's  progress.     After  the 
pupils  have  been  carefully  trained,  the  procedures  for 
using  the  terminals  present  no  problems.  Frustrations 
and  disappointments  occur  only  when,  occasionally,  the 
terminals  stop  operating  or  when  the  pupil  lacks 
understanding  of  the  concepts  underlying  the  practice. 

Observations  of  the  pupils'   activities  and  behavior  in  CAI 
rooms  during  the  fall  of  1979  and  spring  of  1980  confirmed 
expectations.     The  pupils  were  on  task  in  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  observations.     Restless,  apathetic,  or 
talkative  behavior  comprised  four  percent  of  the  fall 
observations  and  seven  percent  of  the  spring  observations. 
These  percentages  of  off-task  behavior  were  somewhat 
higher  than  in  four  comparable  Title  I  laboratory 
activities.     The  source  was  predominantly  the  behavior  of 
pupils  who  were  waiting  for  their  turns  at  the  terminals. 
Pupils  working  at  the  terminals  were  usually  absorbed  in 
their  tasks. 

It  may  be  emphasized  here  that  when  an  entire  class  of  30 
or  more  pupils  is  present  in  the  CAI  room,  it  is  essential 
for  the  supervising  teacher  to  provide  the  waiting  pupils 
with  meaningful  work  to  do.     Sometimes  when  such  classes 
are  under  the  supervision  of  a  substitute  teacher,  the 
disorderliness  of  the  waiting  pupils  is  a  serious 
distraction  to  those  at  the  terminals. 

When  CAI  classes  are  cancelled  or  halted  because  the  ^ 
terminals  are  temporarily  not  working,  the  pupils  may  be 
directed  to  return  to  their  regular  classrooms  or  may  stay 
out  their  session  in  the  CAI  room  under  _the  aide's 
supervision.     This  is  the  main  occasion  for  which  the 
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supplementary  materials  are  provided.     During  a  few 
observations  these  materials  were  in  use. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  aides  who  reported  half-day  or 
full-day  CAI  class  cancellations  in  fiscal  1980,  Although 
each  pupil's  progress  in  CAI  is  strictly  controlled  by 
time  spent  working  on  the  terminals,  the  ,data  ^n  Table  1 
suggest  that  the  frequency  of  CAI  class  canceiiations 
should  be  reduced. 


TABLE   1,      FREQUENCY  AND  REASONS   FOR  CAI  CANCELLATIONS 


Number  of  Cancellations  Reported 

Reason  for  cancellation  1  or  2       3  to  5     6  or  more 

Terminals  not  working 
Duties  outside  CAI  room 
Special  testing 
Special  school  events 
Other  reasons 


Nineteen  teachers  whose  pupils  participated  in  CAI 
returned  questionnaires.     A  ma jor ity , mentioned  that  the 
pupils'  achievement  in  reading  or  mathematics  was  aided  by 
participation  in  this  activity .     However,  several  teachers 
offered  the  following  criticisms: 

lack  of  specific  correlation  of  CAI  program  skills 
with  Continuous  Progress/Mastery  Learning  curriculum 
skills,  * 

extreme  differences  between  grade-equivalent  scores 
attained  in  the  CAI  program  and  those  attained  on 
the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills, 

lack  of  continuity  for  the  pupils  because  of 
frequent  terminal  breakdowns  and  aide  absences. 

Pupil  Response 

It  was  mentioned  in  another  context  that  the  pupils  worked 
attentively  at  the  CAI  terminals.     Their  attitude  toward 
their  tasks  was  not  infrequently  noted  to  be  eager  or 
enthusiastic.   Intermediate  pupils  especially  tended  to 
rush  to  the  terminals  as  fast  as  respect  for  behavior 
rules  permitted,  even  punching  the  keys  to  bring  on  their 
individualized  programs  while  pulling  out  their  chairs  to 
sit  down.     But  a  bored  or  lackadaisical  attitude  was 
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sometimes  reported  or  observed  when  pupils  had  been  CAI 
participants  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years. 

The  CAI  aides  play  an  important  role,  often  beyond  the 
call  of  their  prescribed  duties,   in  stimulating  the 
pupils'   interest  in  the  program  through  appropriate 
competitive  games  and  awards.     Besides  giving  verbal 
encouragement  and  praise  for  steady  effort  and  steady 
progress,   most  of  the  aides  used  one  or  more  of  the 
following  motivational  devices: 

stars  posted  on  progress  charts, 

honor-roll  displays  for  "topping  out", 

rewards  for  per feet  scores  ranging  from 
cookies  or  pencils  to  model  airplaines, 
parties,  or  Christmas  gifts, 

extra-time  on  the  terminals  during  the 
aide ' s  lunch  period. 

One  aide  awarded  five  dollars  to  every  eighth-year  pupil 
who  successfully  completed  the  entire  CAI  program.   (It  may 
be  inserted  here  that  the  materials  for  some  of  the 
displays  and  for  the  awards  were  usually  bought  by  the 
aides  with  their  own  money.) 

The  pupils'  responses  to  these  motivations  was  often 
apparent  in  their  proud  inspection  of  new  postings  of 
thexL  records  and  in  their  glad  reports  of  new 
accomplii^hrrients  to  the  aides  or  teachers. 

Staff  Communication 

Staff  communication  in  the  CAI  activity  consisted  mainly 
of  exchanges  of  information  between  the  aide  and  the 
teachers  whose  pupils,  were  the  participants.  Specific 
data  regarding  each  pupil's  status  in  each  skill  strand  of 
the  computerized  program  were  furnished  in  a  daily 
printout  sent  to  each  teacher.     In  addition  a  monthly 
summary  of  class  progress  was  obtained  from  the  printer. 
It  was  the  teacher's  responsibility,  as  emphasized  in  the 
training  sessions.,  to  use  these  documents  in  planning 
individualized  or  group  classroom  instruction. 

All  the  aides  reported  that  most  of  the  CAI  sending 
teachers  cooperated  in  the  following  ways: 

sent  pupils  to  the  CAI  room  on  time, 


supervised  the  pupils  regularly  in  the  CAI  room  when 
expected  to  do  so , 


talked  with  the  aide  occasionally  about  their  pupils' 
progress  or  behavior  in  the  CAI  room, 

accepted  the  aide's  role  in  managing  the  activity. 
Parent  Involvement 

Seventy  parents  returned  questionnaires  distributed  to 
them  through  a  random  sample  of  CAI  activity  pupils. 
Forty-percent  indicated  that  they  had  visited  the  CAI  room 
at  least  once  during  the  school  year.     A  few  claimed  to 
have  visited  the  c^ctivity  room  on  many  occasions   (as  often 
as  10  times  in  one  case).  Ninety  percent  of  the  parents 
indicated  that  they  had  visited  their  children's  regular 
classroom  teachers  at  least  once  and  generally  two  to  five 
times. 

The  parents'   rating  of  the  CAI  program  ranged  from  poor 
(one  response)  to  excellent  (26  percent  of  the  responses). 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  parentso  felt  that  the  program 
v/as  a  good  one,  and  all  but  one  parent  felt  that  it 
should  be  continued. 


PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  data  discussed  in  this  section  appear  in  full  in 
Volume  2  of  this  report. 

Average  grade-equivalent  gain  scores  in  reading 
comprehension  for  CAI  pupils   in  fiscal  1980  were  six 
months  for  eight-  to  eleven-year-old  pupils  and  eight 
months  for  twelve-  to  fourteen-year-old  pupils.  The 
average  gain  across  all  ages  was  seven  months,  one  month 
less  than  the  average  gain  for  all  Title  I  pupils. 
However ,  the  average  gain  score  of  the  upper  level  CAI 
pupils  was  two  months  less  than  that  of  all  upper  level 
Title  I  pupils.  ^ 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  upper  level  CAI  pupils  attained 
a  positive  standard  scorV  gain  in  reading  comprehension. 
This  was  the  only  CAI  group  that  came  close  to  meeting  the 
60  percent  criterion  of  that  objective. 

The  average  grade-equivalent  gain  scores  on  the  vocabulary 
subtest  for  pupils  in  this  activity  were  generally  one 
month  below  those  in  reading  comprehension.  The 
percentage  of  pupils  who  attained  positive  standard  score 
gains  in  this  case  failed  to  exceed  the  60  percent 
criterion  of  the  objective. 

Mathematics  grade-equivalent  gain  scores  for  CAI  pupils 
paralleled  those  of  other  Title  I  pupils.  More  than  60 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  age  cycles  13  and  14  attained 
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standard  score  gains  in  mathematics;  the  objective  was  met 
in  this  case • 

In  a  ranking  of  ten  Title  I  laboratory  activities  on  the 
percentage  of  pupils  who  attained  positive  standard  score 
gains  in  reading  comprehension,  CAI  was  eighth.  Over  the 
period  from  fiscal  1977  through  fiscal  1980,   CAI  ranged 
from  fifth  to  seventh  in  rank  among  eight  comparable 
act  ivities.  • 

Several   variables  influence  these  rankings.     Among  these, 
undoubtedly,  are  school,  teacher,  and  pupil-selection 
effects   in  addition  to  errors  of  measurement.  These 
rankings  should  be  interpreted  as  indicative,  not 
def  init i ve . 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Since  no  teachers  were  supported  with  Title  I  funds  in  CAI 
and  since  the  program  can  serve  150  pupils,  this  activity 
continued  to  be  the  least  expensive   in  cost  per  pupil 
($163)  among  four  comrparable  Title  I  learning-laboratory 
programs,     Gerterally,  principals  and  their  program 
selection  committees  perce ived  these  advantages  to  be  cost 
effective . 


CONSLUSIONS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Salient  points  of  the  foregoing  discussion  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  CAI  activity  was  efficiently  implemented  in 
fiscal  1980  but  evidently  the  age  of  the 
equipment  at  several  sites  caused  an  annoying 
number  of  terminal  breakdownsr  

Typically  the  aides  evidenced  a  high  standard 
of  competence  in  managing  the  CAI  rooms  and  a 
consc ient ious  effort  to  stimulate  the  pupils ' 
interest  and  pride   in  making  good  progress 
through  the  program's  skill-practice  strands 

The  pupils  generally  were  observed  to  pursue 
their  tasks  at  the  terminals  eagerly  and 
attentively . 

Reading  comprehension  achievement  gain  scores 
generally  were  lower  than  corresponding  scores 
for  all  Title  I  pupils  but  average  mathematics 
gain  scores  across  each  age  group  matched  those 
for  all  Title  I  pupils, 
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The  following  recommendations  are  submititrea*  for  the 
consideration  of  the  program  administrators: 

Consider  ways  to  reduce  the  frequerjcy  of  equipment 
breakdowns  and,   if  jxDssible,  increase  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  available  to  make  repairs. 

Advise  the  principals  not  to  retain  \a  pupil   in  this 
activity  for  more  than  two  years  wit^iout  first 
inquiring  about  the  pupil's  interest\,in  continuing. 

Provide  an  annual  special-occasion  meeting  for  the 
CAI  aides  to  commeDd  and  inspire  their  involvement 
in  the  pupils'   needs  for  personal  attention  and 
encourageinent .  \ 

Seek  out  funding  to  accelerate  the  creation  of  new 
computerized  instruction  lessons  correlated  with 
specific  Continuous  Progress/Mastery  yarning 
curriculum  skills.  1  ^ 

Retain  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  anipng  the 
activities  offered  in  Chicago's  Title  i;  project 
until   it  is  determined  that  no  funds  are  available 
for  replacing  the  deteriorated  equipment  and  for 
rejuvenating  the  content  of  the  program. 
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R&E  #19 
Project  #5  87 
Program  #7623 

Evaluator:     Earl  Clendenon 


PROGRAMMED  READING  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Programmed  Reading  Instructional  System  (PRIS) 
activity  may  serve  pupils  from  kindergarten  through  the 
eighth  year  beyond  kindergarten.     The  basic  materials  are 
programmed  workbooks  published  by  the  Webster/McGraw-Hill 
Company.     These  are  supplemented  with  the  Educational 
Development  Laboratory  Reading  Skills  Support  System,  a 
collection  of  manipula t ives ,  booklets,  and  materials  for 
use  in  projection  and  listening  devices.  Instruction 
aides  such  as  display  cards,   learning  kits,  high-interest 
storybooks,  criterion-referenced  tests,  and 
self-correcting  keys  used  by  the  pupils  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  program. 

The  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  an  aide,  guides  the 
pupils   individually  in  using  the  instruct  ion  ma terial s  and 
provides  small-group  instruction  or  practice  to  establish 
understanding  of  fundamental  concepts  and  skills.  Several 
pupils,  using  headsets  plugged  into  a  multiple  jack,  may 
work  together  on  the  main  audio-visual  device  that 
presents  sequenced  instruction  on  skills  together  with 
directions  for  completing  papet-and-pencil  practice 
exercises. 

In  fiscal  1980  there  were  approximately  1,050  pupils  in 
PRIS  at  12  public  and  one  non-public  schools. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Activity  Selection  and  Implementation 

Eight  principals  of  the  13  whose  schoc^ls  had  PRIS  in 
fiscal  1980  mentioned,  in  interviews  ,1^  that  they  considered 
it  effective  in  , previous  years  and  fe/lt  it  met  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  whom  it  was  selected  to)  serve.  The 
perception  of  activity  ef  fectiv^e^s  /was  not  concentrated 
upon  any  particular  age  group.     In^a^  least  three  of  the 
schools  this  activity  served  exclusively  pupils  above  the 
fourth  year  beyond  kindergarten;  in  other  schools  the 
activity  predominantly  served  primary  pupils.     The  range 
of  pupils  served  was  apparently  related  to  the  general 
need  for  a  program  providing  individually  prescribed 
instruction  in  a  small-group  setting. 
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Three  principals  mentioned  also  that  the. activity  was 
continued  because  the  teacher  and  aide  had  become  a 
talented,  highly  experienced  team  in  managing  the  program. 
At  one  school  where  the  activity  was.  in  its  first  year  of 
operation,  observations  of  the  program  operating  in  other 
schools  and  evaluation  reports  had  satisfied  school  staff 
members  and  community  representatives  in  making  their 
selection.     On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  of  one  of 
four   schools  that  dropped  this  activity  in  fiscal  1980 
mentioned  dissatisfaction  with  the  program ' because  of  the 
low  reading  achievement  gain  scores  of  the  participating 
p  up  i  1  s  • 

All  the  principals  who  were  interviewed  reported  that 
instruction  in  PRIS  had  started  by  October  15,   1979,  the 
deadline  for  full  implementation  of  Title  I  activities. 

Space,  Materials,  and  Equipment 

Observations  conducted   in  the  fall  of  1979  indicated  that 
none  of  the  eight  PRIS  classrooms  visited  shared  space 
with  another  class,  and  only  one  site  vvas  smaller  than  a 
standard  classroom.     The  materials  and  equipment,  in  view 
and  the  quantities  seen  at  all  these  sites  conformed  to 
those  prescribed  for  this  activity.     Two  principals 
reported  that  some  of  the  instruction  materials  ordered 
were  not  delivered  as  promised,  ari  two  teachers  reported 
that  the  service  from  the  program  vendor's  consultant  was 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  spring  of  1980  observers  visited  11  PRIS 
laboratories.     Their  ratings  of  the  teachers'   success  in 
implementing  the  activity  (their  management  of  the  program 
and  use  of  the  facility)  averaged  2.82  on  a  five-point 
scale.     This  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  (3.30) 
for  four  other  comparable  learning  laboratory  activities. 
Three  PRIS  sites  were  rated  below  "sound  implementation," 
the  midpoint  of  the  scale;  two.  sites  were  rated  four, 
"better  than  sound  implementation."  , 

Staff 

Twelve  of  13  schools  were  continuing  the  PRIS  activity  in 
fiscal  1980,  and  generally  the  teachers  and  aides  had  been 
retained  from  year  to  year.     Only  one  teacher  and  two 
*  aides  had  been  assigned  to  the  activity  for  less  than  two 
years.     No  staffing  pi^oblems  were  reported  in  the 
interviews  with  prj,ricipals^r  indicated  in  the  teachers' 
questionnaire  responses. 


Inservice 


The  teachers'   and  aides'   reports  of  their  attendance  at 
inservice  meetings  for  PRIS  staff  indicated  that  the 
training  provisions  of  the  activ^ity  proposal  were 
fulfilled.     With  respect  to  content^  the  teachers  rated 
the  meetings  they  had  attended  "good"  or  "very  good,"  The 
aides'   ratings,   "good"  except  in  one  case,  m^y  reflect 
what  has  been  often  observed  at  Title  t  .inservice  meetings 
which  .the  aides  share  with  the  teachers:    ^ome  of  the  . 
aides  show  only  a  perfunctory  interest  because'  the  agenda 
usually  is  planned  for  the^teachers '   benefit.     It  may  be 
added  here  that  some  aid'es,  from  time  to  time,  have 
expressed  a  desire  for  at  least  one  training  session  apart 
from  the  teachers.-    The  evaluator's  observations  of 
inservice  training  for  staff  of  PRIS  and  other  laboratory 
activities  suggest  that  giving  deliberate  prominence 
occasionally  to  the  aides'   role  would  generally  upgrade 
the  quality  of  the  meetings^ 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  PRlS  teachers  who  returned 
/questionnaires  indicated  that  attending  the  activity 
inservice  meetings  had  contributed  to  improvement  in  their 
classroom  instruction.     Thus  the  objective  that  75  percent 
of  the  teachers  would  report  such  improvements  was 
attained.  .  ' 


Role  of  the  Aide 

During  the  fall  and  spring  observations  ift  eight  PRIS 
laboratories  it  was  found  that  the  aides"  activities  • 


-taking  care  of  clerical  work  or  preparing 
material's  for  i;e3:Sans. 

These  observations  agreed. with  the  aides'   reports. of  the 
distribution  of  their  duties;     Most  of  the  nine  aides  who 
returned  questionnaires  indicated  that  tasks  belonging  to 
t  he  c  a  teg  6  f  ie  s  j  li  s  t  fhe  n  t To  h  ed  we  r  e  i  nc  1  ude  c3  In  their 
duties  every  day.     In  addition  all  the  aides  indicated 
that  they  frequently  assisted  individual  pupils  with 
learning  tasks  (tutorial  instruction)   and  minor  behavior 
problems  or  personal  needs.     They  estimated  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  direct 
relatioi;iships  ^wi th  the"  pupils.  \ 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


cons  is ted  predominantly  *of : 


-supervising.  the|  learning  tasks  or  routine 
changes  of  tasks  of  small  groups  of  pupil 


Their  indications  of  rapport  with  their  supervising 
teachers  were  unanimously  positive:- 


-the  teachers'   directions  regarding  the  aides' 
duties  were  clear, 

-the  teachers  exhibited  confidence  in  the  aides' 
skills, 

-the  aides  were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
.  responsibility  granted  to  them, 

-the  aides  were  comfortable  enough  with  their 
teachers  to  discuss  problems  with  them  or  to 
make  suggestions  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
activity. 

As  indicated  in  questionnaire  responses,  the  teachers' 
perceptions  of  the  aides'   duties  and  contributions  to  the 
instructional  program  were  without  exception  consistent 
with  the  aides'  perceptions. 

Teacher  Effects 

In  the  spring  of  1980,  observers'   ratings  of  four 
classroom  climate-characteristics   in  11  PRIS  laboratories 
resulted  i     the  following  averages  based  on  a  five-point 
scale : 

Instruction  clear,  well  organized,  and 
relevant  to  activity  objectives  (3.91) 

Physical  appearancce  of  the  classroom  conducive 
to  learning  and  generating  pride  (3.91) 

Classroom  routines  conducive  to  self-control, 
minimal  loss  of  time  on  task,  and  minimal 
disturbance  (3.45) 

Teacher's  management  of  pupils'  behavior  firm, 
«  fair,  friendly,  and  alert  to  pupils'   needs  for 
attention  (3.45) 

These  averages  were  lower  than  the  corresponding  averages 
for  four  comparable  laboratory  programs.     The  differences 
reflected  relatively  more  frequent  observations  of  a  lower 
d eg r e e  oF.  "  c i^a^^^  " f  ou t  i  n e s  co rid  uc  i ve  to  s el  f -  con tr o  1 " 

in  PRIS  classrooms.     RatiWgs' on  the  first  two  factors 
listed  above  were  closer  to  those  reported  for  comparable 
Title  I  activities. 


Instructional  Procedures  and  Problems 


The  basal  material  of   the  PRIS  activity  was  a  workbook  in 
which  the  pupil,  after  writing  in  a  response  to  each 
sequenced  learning  step,  gets  immediate  feedback^on  his  or 
her  success  by  sliding   down  a  cardboard  shield  that  then 
reveals  the  correct  answer  and  directions  for  moving  on. 
Observations  ind  icated  that  pr  ijaary  pupils,  particularly 

,the  youngest  and  slowest  learners ,  evidenced  a  serious 
lack  of  comprehension :;j>f:  the  connection  between*  the       ^  • 
stepwis,^  exercise^ -i^n'd  the  concepts  they  were  expected  to 
absorb.     In  >wo"cases   it  was  observed  that  the  teachers 
were  ajyaxe-^bf  the  pupils'   difficulties  and  compensated  for 
thejn--by  slowly  directing  small^  groups  of  pupils  through 

-^the  lesson,  requiring  the  pupils  first  to  respond  orally 
and  then  discussing  their  errors  before  the  answers  were 
marked   in  the  workbooks . 

This  procedure,  though  necessary  when  the  pupils  are  being 
introduced  to  the  materials,   loses  the  intended  advantage 
of  the  programmec?  workbooks.     They  v;cre  intended  to  assure 
that  pupils  would  be  able  to  proceed  through  the  lessons 
independently  at  their   individual  rates  of  progress.  On 
the  other  hand,   intermediate  pupils  were  observed  using 
the  workbooks  with  ease  and  concentrating  on  group 
instruction  through  the  COMBO  audiovisual  machine  without 
close  supervision  from  the  teacher  or  aid6. 

.In  summary,  the  basal  materials  appeared  to  lack ^content 
that  firmly  engaged  the  interest  and  understanding  of 
slow-learning  primary  pupils.     On  the  whole,   in  fiscal 
1980,  the  activity  was  efficiently  managed. 

Staff  Communication 

One  non-Title  I  teacher  whose  pupils  were  participants  in 
PRIS  added  this  comment  to  the  questionnaire:  "Students 
are  not  transferring  what  they  learned  in  the  the  Title  I 
program  to  their  regular  classwork.     To  me,  the  Programmed 
Reading   lab  is  not  very  effective."     This  teacher  also 
reported  that  she  and  the  PRIS  teacher  did  not  share 
information  regarding  the  participants'   progress  in 
learning,  while* the  teachers  who  did  report  such  sharing 
of  information  indicated  that  this  activity  was  well 
correlated  with  the  schools'   curriculum.     The  same 

d^Lser-^pancy—  in-  r espcxnses^ wa s^appa r ent  in.  other  -  da ta 

regarding  communication  between  the  activity  teachers  and 
the  sending  teachers.     Three  of  the  latter  reported  that 
the  Title  I  teachers  had  presented  an  orientation  to  the 
activity  for  non-Title  Title  I  staff  and  that  their  pupils 
had  learned  more  by  attending  PRIS  than  if  they  had  not 
attended." 


Needless  to  say,  the  responses  of  only  four  sending 
teachers  do  not  represent  well  the  opinions  of  perhaps  50. 
or  more  teachers  whose  pupils  were  participants.  However, 
eight  of  the  nine  activity  teachers  who  returned 
questionnaires  reported  having  weekly  or  monthly 
communication  with  the  sending  teachers,  usual ly  through 
informal  conversation  but  also  through  planned  conferences 
or  written  reports. 

Evidently  the  goal  of  better  communication  between  the 
Title  I  teachers  and -the  regular  classroom  teacher^  was 
supported  by  the  PRIS  staff  in  fiscal  1980. 

Pupil  Response 

The  pupils''  response  to  PRIS  was  discussed  to  some  extent 
in  the  preceding  section,   irtfi^relation  to  their  use  of  the 
equipment  and  materials.     Here  it  may  be  said  that 
observations  of  the  pupils'   behavior  (while  they  were 
involved  predominantly  in  independent  work  on 
individualized  tasks  or  in  group  work  on  the  audiovisual 
machine)  were  classified  as  "on  task"   in  95  percent  of  the 
cases.     During  twenty-mipu te  visits  to  11  PRIS  sites,  in 
the  spring  of  1980,  only  two  instances  of  apathetic  or 
restless  behavior  were  recorded.     Nine  activity  teachers 
estimated  that  the  participation  of  about  90  percent  of 
their  pupils  could  be  described  as  "actively  interested." 


PARENT   INVOLVEMENT  \  . 

Most  PRIS  teachers  who  returned  questionnaires 
characterized  the  parents'   participation  as  "interested 
but  not  active."     However,  the  participation  of  about 
one-fourth  of  the  parents  was  characterized  as  "actively 
interested."     Support  for  these  estimates  was  reflected  in 
the  teachers'   reports  of  the  number  of  parents  who  had 
visited  them,  voluntarily  or  upon  request,  to  discuss 
their  child's  progress.     On  average  24  parents  visited 
each  teacher. 

h  mfeijority  of  the  17  parents  who  returned  questionnaires- 
indicated  that  they  had  visited  th^  activity  room  at  least 
once  during  fiscal  1980.     Their  ratings  of  the 
ef f ectiveneigs  of  this  program  ranged  from  poor  to 
excellent.    'Most  frequently  the  ratings  were  good  or  fair. 
All  but  one  of  these  parents  felt  that  the  activity  should 
be  continued. 


The  data  discussed  above,  particularly  the  variation  of 
the  parents'  opinion  of  the  act ivity ,  suggested  an 
exceptional  awareness  of  the  progr^am  among  the  parents 
and  an  exceptional  degree  of  active  participation. 


PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

In  fiscal  1980,  gain  scores  in  reading  comprehension  for 
PRIS  averaged  seven  grade-equivalent  months  for  primary 
pupils  and  eight  months  for  intermediate  and  upper  level 
pupils .  .  'The  average  gain  for  upper  level  pupils  in  all. 
Title  I  activities  was  10  months,  for  intermediate  'pupils 
six  months,  and  primary  pupils  seven  months. 

Sixty-one  percent  of   the  507  pupils  for  whom  matched 
pre-and  posttest  scores  were  available  attained  standard 
score  gains.  Hence,  the  objective  that  60  percent  of  such 
pupils  would  do  so  was  met.  ' 

On  the  vocabulary  subtest,   PRIS  pupils  averaged  seven 
months  of  gain  and  only  57  percent  attained  a  positive 
standard  score  gain . 

The  preceding  data  derive  from  the  Iowa  Tests  of 
Bas  ic  Skills .   Sixty-four  six-year-old  pupil's  in  this 
activity  were  given  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills .     Only  20  percent  of  these  pupils  exceeded  the 
f  if t ieth  percentile   in  reading  for  pupils  in  the  first 
year  beyond  kindergarten  nationally.     The' 4-0  percent 
criterion  set  in  the  evaluation  obje6tive  was  not  met. 

Complete  tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  appear  in 
Volume  2.  of  this  report. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  com'parison  with  four  similar  laboratory  programs,  the 
cost  per  pupil  of  PRIS  ($5  76)  ranked  second  lowest  in 
fiscal  1980.     Considering  that  the  reading  achievement 
gains  of  the  participants  were  satisfactory  for  programs 
of  this  type,  it  may  be  said  that  this  activity  was  cost 
effective. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  bring  together  salient  points  of  the  foregoing  discuss 
ion,  in  fiscal  1980  the  Programmed  Reading  Instructional 
System  activity: 


was  well  implemented  except  '  for  some 
inconven ience  to  a  few  teachers  who  did  not 
rece ive  adequa te  serv ice  from  the  program 
vendor's  consultant; 

showed  some  need  for  careful  local-school  staff 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  activity 
materials  at  primary  levels; 

o  produced  comparatively  good  reading  achievement 
gains  and  was. reasonably  cost  effective.      .  ' 

The  tollowing , recommendations  are  submitted  for  the 
con3ideration  of  the  program  administrators: 

require  the  program  vendor  to  combine  the 
provision  of  inservice  meetings  and  the  provision 
of  on-s  ite  consultant  serv  ices  under  the 
supervision  of  just  one  of  the  two  publishing 
companies  which  supply  the  activity  materials; 

< 

provide  more  specific  training  for  the  activity 
aides;  , 

caution  local-school  staff,  when  selecting  this 
activity ,  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
content  of  the  programmed  materials; 

retain  PRIS  among  the  activities  offered  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  project. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS   REINFORCEMENT  CENTER 

.  ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Language  Arts  Reinforcement  Centers   (LARC)  enrolled 
1,350  first  through' eighth  year  pupils   in  19  ^ichools  in 
fiscal  1980,   its  fifth  year  in  the  Chicago  Title  I 
project.  The  LARC  approach,   developed  by  Psycho techn ics , 
Inc.,  focused  pupil  attention  on  basic  perceptual  and. 
readinq  skills  through  exerci:v3s  using  special  auditory 
and  visual  teaching  equipment.     The  learning  kits  and 
supplement.c^y  books  provided  extensive  practice  in  reading 
words  and  phrases  and  building   language  arts  skills. 

Pupils  were  to  meet  in  regular-sized  clasr^roomc;  and  

receive  30  or  40  minutes  of  instruction,  depending  on  age. 
A  teacher  and  an  aide  w.ere  assigned  to  each  laboratory  and 
directed  the  learning  activities  of  50  or  75  children. 
All  but  three  schools  chose  the  75-pupil  0!>tion. 

New  teachers  were  offered  three  days  of  p>*eservice 
training  in  the  LARC  method,  and  all  teach^:irs  v/ere 
scheduled  to  attend  other  sessions  held  a'r  frequent 
intervals.     Consultant  service  was  available  throughout 
the  year. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Prog  caiw 


The  three  main  reasons  for  selecting  the  activity  were: 
its     f:  f  ectiveness  at  the  school  in  previous  years,  its 
ability  to  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  and 
evaluation  reports  which  indicdted  it  was  d  successful 
activity.  ^ 

In  it iation  of  Instruction 

Except  where  new  teachers  were  assigned  and  where  school 
reorganization  delayed  class  scheduling,  no  long  delays 
were  reported  in  the  initiation  of"  instruction. 
Correlation  of  Title  I  activity  materials  with  Chicago 
CP/ML  levels  was  moderately  easy. 


ERLC 
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staff 


Late  assignment  of  the  teacher  and  aide  was  reported  in 
one  instance,.     In  two  instances,  the  assistant  principal 
was  also  the  LARC  teacher.     Mo  principals  indicated 
shortage  of  teachers  as  being  a  problem  and  only  one 
principal  indicated  shortage  of  aides  as  being  a  problem, 
LARC  pr  incipals  rated  s taf  IE  vabove  average  in  .  .  • 

effectiveness;  the  rating  was  slightly  higher  than  the. 
average  for  all  Title  I  activities,  ^    .  . 

For  18  LARC  teachers  who  responded  to  a  questionnaire,  the 
average  amount  of  teacher  experience  in  the  activity  was 
2,5  years.     Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  teachers  said  they 
woulja  like  to  teach  LARC  again;  this' was  slightly  lower 
than  the  94  percent  observed  in  the  average  reading 
laboratory  activity.   For  those  who  were  receiving  SCR  or 
home  visitor  service,  62  percent  felt  that  the  service  had 
made  them  niore  aware  of  the  Title  I  pupils'  home 
situations.  All  teachers  had  a  teacher  aide  assigned  to 
their  rooms  for  the  majority  of  the  school  year. 

~0f  the  15  teacher  aTdes  who  responded  to^  a  questionnaire, 
77  percent  were  in  their  firs^  year  with  the  activity. 
All  of  the  aides  felt  that  the  teachers'  directions 
regarding  their  duties  were  very  clear  or  clear,  93 
percent  felt  that  the  teachers  had  confidence  in  their 
skills,   67  perc^nF>sent  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
time  working  diiiectly  >id th  pupils^  and  93  percent  felt 
comfortable  enough  with  Xheir  Title  T  teachers  to  discuss 
problems  or  initiate  new  fdeas.     These  percentages  were 
not  unlike  those  for  other  Nactivi  ties. 

Inservice  \ 

There  were  three  full  days  of  ^initial  training  for  new 
teachers  and  three  half-days  during  the  year  for 
continuing  teachers.     On-sitef  consultant  service  was 
provided  as  needed  for  effec/ive  implementation.  The  above 
average  rating  given  the  acTivity  inservice  by  the  LARC 
principals  was  consistent  w^th  the  overall  Title  .1  rating 
for  inservice.     The  number  arfa  type  of  inservices 
resembled  those  of  other  actiyities. 

Results  of  the  teacher  questionnaire  reveal  that  inservice 
provided  by  district  s^ff  ryceived  the  highest  ratings, 
i.e.,   50  percent  good  art^^^^O^  percent  very  good.  Vendor 
inservice  received  the  lowest  rating  with  four  percent  of 
the  teachers  indicating  that  it  was  poor  and  seven  percent 
Indicating  that  it  was  fair.     Onr-site  consultations 
received  a  high  rating  with  82  percent"  of  the  teachers 
indicating  that  it  was  very  good.     Minety-four  percent  of 
the  teachers  felt  that  the  inservice  had  improved  their 
classroom  instruction;  this  was  somewhat  higher  than  the 
90  percent  for  other  laboratory  activities.     Title  I 
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teacher  aides  considered  the  in;^;ot'vices  provided  by 
supervising  teachers  to  be  exceptionally  good. 


INSTRUC.  :  ;  :Ar,  PROGRAM 


Faci  1 1 1  ies  ,  Equipment  ^  and       t ( ^  r  iji  Is 

.All'  ot^seived  ialporator les  were  .operating  in  full-:sized 
classrooms.    'No  problems  were  repotted .with  materials, 
eqiil^'nent,  or  supplies.     Materials,  equipment,   and  vendor 
service  were  rated  above  average  by  cictivity  prip^cipals. 

Most  of  the  teachers   (94  percent)  felt  that  the 
instructional  materials  for  the  activity  were  provided  in 
adequate  quantity  for  all  levels.  '  Eighty-nine  percent 
rated  the  quality  of  the  instructional  materials  as 
excellent  or  good;  this  percentage .was  slightly  less  than 
the  93  percent  rating  for  other  reading  laboratory  ' 
activities.     All  of  the  consumable  supplies  were  received 
in  adequate  quantity  which  compared  favorably  with  the  89 
percent  ,  in  similar  activities.     Eighty-two  percent  of  the 
Tea  cTi  e  r  ~s^  *  were  abl  eT^  '  iTi3  ividualize  instruction  with  the 
njaterials."    Sixty-four  percent  were  involved  in  the 
selection  of  materials.     The  above  results  are  as  would  be 
expected  for  this  type  of  activity. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 


Classroom  observations  revealed! that  the  average  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  14  and  the  average  number  in 
attendance  was  12.     Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  pupils  were 
found  to  be  on  task.     The  percentage  of  direct  instruc- 
tional  interaction  time  with  pupils  resembled  that  of 
other  reading  laboratory  act ivi ties . 

Teacher  aides  spent  the  largest  proportion  of  their  time 
engaqpd   in  the  following  activities:     assisting  pupils 
individually  with  learning  tasks,  reinforcing   learning  by 
conducting  group  instruction  or  group  practice,  and 
supervising  Title  I  pupils  outside  the  classroom.     Title  I 
classes  had  been  cancelled  an  average  of  10  days  per 
teacher  during  the  school  year  which  was  consistent  with 
other  reading   laboratories.   For  those  teachers  who  were 
familiar  with  other  Title  I  activities,   93  percent  felt 
that  this  activity  was  comparatively  very  effective;  this 
was  higher  than  the  85  percent  of  other  activities. 

Pupil  Response  ' 

LARC  teachers  reported  that  the  majority  of  students  were 
act ively  and  cooperatively  interested .     Non-Ti tie  I 
classroom  teachers  observed  great  improvement  In  the 
academic  effort  of  their  pupils  participating  in  LARC. 


Communication 


All  of  the  activity  teachers  reported  that  they 
communicated  regularly  with  non-Title  I  staff  about  their 
pupils'  progress.     This  compared  favorably  with  the  96 
percent  found  in  other  activities.     Most  of  the  teachers 
communicated  informally  on  a  weekly  basis, 

PARENT   INVOLVEMENT     '  '  " 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  21  parents  who  returned  a 
questionnaire  were  aware  that  their- children  were 
participating  in  Title  I  program;   this  fell  short  of  the 
90'percent  objective  but  approached  that  of  similar 
activities.     Eighty-six  percent  of  the  parents  had  visited 
their  children's  regular  classrooms  and  57  percent  had 
visited  the  Title  I  classrooms.     Eor  those  who  had  visited 
the  Title  I  classroom,  the  average  number  of  visits  was 
eight.     Ninety  percent  of  Che  parents  had  been  working 
more  with  their  children  on  school  related  activities 
jiurLiBg_^  iscaJL  JL3_M J^JbmiJ::J^ 

percentage  was  higher  than  the  81  percent  observed  in  the 
average  laboratory  activity.  The  parent  ratings  of  the 
program  were  slightly  lower  than  those  of  other 
activities. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  parents  felt  that  their 
children  had  achieved  more  than  they  would  have  without 
the  extra  program  and  90  percent  would  like  to  see  the 
program  continued . 

LARC  teachers  reported  that  the  majority  of  the  parents 
were  either  actively  and  cooperatively , interested  or 
interested  but  not  active  but  many  were  not  noticeably 
interested. 

0 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Table  1  demonstrates  that  none  of  the  achievement 
objectives  were  met.     LARC  was  about  average  for 
laboratory  reading  activities  in  terms  of  Iowa  Tests  of 
Basic  Skills  (ITBS)  gains.   Its  three-year  average  gain  was 
also  not  unlike  that  of  other  laboratory  activities.  When 
compared  to  Title  I  overall,  LARC  was  slightly  lower  in 
both  standard  score  gains  and  grade-equivalent  gains  in 
reading,   i.e.,  56  percent  and  seven  months  versus  58 
percent  and  eight  months.     For  the  18  LARC  schools  with 
ITBS  results,  the  mean  grade-equivalent  gains  ranged  from 
zero  to  13  months  and  the  percent  of  pupils  having 
positive  standard  score  gains  ranged  from  zero  to  96 
percent. 
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TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES   (N=7  90) 


Objective 


Cr  iter ion 


Activity'  Objective 
Result  Met 


Vocabulary  subtest: 

-Percent  </ith  Standard      •  ^ 

Score  gainfe  60% 
Reading  'Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains  60% 
-Mean  grade-equivalent 

gain  •  8  mos. 
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No 


56  .  No 
7  mo  s  .  No 


Of  the  6  7  six-year-old  pupils  >/ho  took  the  Comprehensive 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills,   37  percent  exceeded  the  nat^ional 
average. 

A  complete  tabulation  of  achievement  data  appears  in 
\volume  2  of  this  report. 
\  .  ^ 

\  ,  COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

LARC's  estimated  total  cost  was  $809,201  for  1,350  pupils. 
The  cost  per  pupil  was ^$599  apd  the  cost  per  pupil  hour  of 
instruction  w^as  $5.58.     The  cost  per  pupil  hour  of 
instruction  was  consistent  wi th  the  average  cost  for 
laboratory  reading  activities. 
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CONCLUSIONS,   RECOMMENDATIONS,    AND  SUMMARY 
Conclusions 

Program  selection  was  based  on  the  administrators' 
perceived  needs  of  pupils. 

Instruction  was  begun  promptly. 

Teacher  experience  in  the  activity  averaged  over  two 
yeari:>  while  most  of  the  aides  were  in  their  the  tirst 
year. 

Inservices  by  district  staff  and  supervising  teachers 
were  considered  exceptionally  good.     Teachers  felt  that 
inservice  training  had  improved  classroom  instruction. 

No^  problems  were  reported  with  respect  to  materials  and 
equipment.  - 
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Teachers  rated  the  activity  as  comparatively  effective 
with  respect  to  other  Title  I  activities. 

Staff  had  little  difficulty  in  correlating  materials  with 
CP/ML  ravels. 

Teachers  were  able  to  individualize  instruction  with  the 
materials. 

Pupils  were  found  to  be  on  task  and  cooperatively  and 
actively  interested.     Non-Title  I  teachers  noted 
improvement  in  academic  ef fo rt . 

Communication  was  excellent;  teachers  tended  to 
communicate  informally  on  a  weekly  basis  with  respect  to 
pupil  progress. 

Parental  awareness  of  the  activity  was  not  as  great  as  was 
desired. 

LARC  was  most  successful  for  upper  age  level  students,  ^ut 
lDveraXr~wa^  m  I  average  with 

respect  to  standard  score  gain  and  grade-equivalent  gains 
in  reading;   it  was  about  average  for  laboratory 
activi  ties. 

Cost  per  pupil  Hour  of  instruction  was  average  for  reading 
laboratory  activities. 

LARC  has  been  assessed  as  capable  of  meeting  the  ne.^d3  of 
Title  I  pupils  and  is  recommended  for  continuation  in 
those  schools  where  it  is  producing  the  desired  effects. 

Summary  - 

The  activity's  results  were  typical  for  reading  laboratory 
activities;  LARC  seems  to  have  had  adequate  materials, 
staffr  and  inservice.     Achievement  gains  were  average  for 
reading  laboratories  but  below  average  for  all  Title  I 
activities.  - 
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AUDIO-TUTORIAL   LABORATORY  FOl<   ir^IDIVlDUAL   PROGRESS:  READING 

ACTIVITY ^DESCRLPTION  - 

The  A'udio-Tutor  ial  Laboratory   tor  Individual  Progress 
(AT-R)   activity  had  been  a  part  of  the  Chicago  Title  I 
project  for  seven  years  in  fiscal  1980.     AT-R  was 
purchased  by  one  school  and  served  30  pupils  in  the  fourth 
to  sixth  years  of  school  beyond  kindergarten.  The 
activity  was  in  its  second  year  of  operation  at  the 
scliool. 

One-teacher,  would  provide   ins truct ion  to  at  least  five 
*clai§ses  daily  with  approximately  six  pupils  per.  class. 
Each  class  was,  to  last  forty  minutes  and  to  meet  in  a 
classroom  especially  equipped  for  AT-R. 

Educational  Development  Corporation  provided  consultant 
services  and  ma intained  the  laboratory  which  contained 
.cassette  players,  headsets ,  sound  filmstrip  projectors, 
and  audio  flashcard  readers.     Three  dollars  per  child  was 
available  for  the  purchase  o1:   incidental  supplies. 

The  major  thrust  .of  the  instructional  program  was  to 
diagnpse  the  learning  needs  of  and  to  develop  a 
prescription  for  »each  child.     A  classroom  management 
syritem  to  facilitate  individualization  and  a  support 
system  to  indicate  appropriate  supplementary  activities 
tor  each  prescription  were  major  components  of  AT-R. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Implementation 

Although  AT-R  was  implemented  during  October,  the 
principal  stated  in  his  evaluation  of   the  activity  that 
^tho  materials  and  equipment  v/ere  late  in  arriving.     He  had 
also  noted  this  problem  in  the  previous  year. 

Staff  ing 

^  "  The  teacher  was.pl^aced  in  AT^R  after  the  start  of  the 

school  year.  The  principal  indicated  that  the  teacher  was 
very  effective-* 
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The  prinqipal  felt  that  the  in  ;g  r.  v  if-es  wef";  inoff'ective  and 
not  held' often  enough.     Th-  i--.n.-'',  .-r  r3id  not  recoci  that  any 
formal  inservices  were  held  bu':   indicrtt.^d  that  the 
consultations  held  at  the  school  were  very  cjood . 


■  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

As  previously  stated,  the  principal  v/as  dissatisfied  with 
the  delivery  of  AT-R  materials  and  equipment  and  the 
service  of  the  vendor.     The  teacher,  however,  stated  that 
the  materials  were  adequate  in  quantity  and  excellent  in 
quality.     She  was  able  to   individualize   instruction  with 
the  materials  and  was  involved   in  the  selection  of  the 
matprials.     In  addition,  she  ntated  that  correlation  of  the 
AT-R  materials  with  the  Chicaqo  CP/ML  levels  was  moderately 
easy.     The  teacher  thought  the  activity  was  very  effective 
and  stated  that  .she  would  like  to  teach  in  the  activity  the 
following  year. 

One  board-funded  classroom  teacher  completed  a 
questionnaire  and  stated  that  pupils  did  not  ip i ss- reg ular 
class  work  while  attending  AT-R.     This  teacher,  however, 
felt  that  the  pupils  learned  about  the  same  amount  as  they 
would  have  learned  in  their  regular  class.     She  did   note  an 
increase  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  effort  to  . 
perform  school  related  tasks.  She  was  involved  in  the 
selection  of  the  AT-R  participants  and  was  familiar  with 
the  methods  and  objectives  of.  AT-R.  The  Title  I  teacher 
shared  informatian  concerning  the  pupils  with  the  regular 
teacher  by  way  of  scheduled  meetings. 

C  lass  room  Obs'er  vat  ions 

The  AT-R  activity  was  observed  during  the   f'^H-;  Pupils 
worked  on  seat  work  assignments  using  the  activity 
machines,  workbooks,  worksheets,  or  writing  paper.  The 
teach'^r  supervised  the  pupils  and  provided  tutorial 
assistance  when  needed.     T\  e  t.^acher  was  positive  in  the 
comments  made  to  the  pupils. 

PARRNT  INVOr.VEMF.NT 

The  Title  I  teacher  stated  thut  most  of  the  parents  were 
actively  and  cooperatively  interested  in  the  AT-R  program. 
Twenty-two  parents  ces£X>nded  t  )  a  questionnaire.     They  were 
very  positive  toward  the  activity  and  felt  that  -it  should 
be  continued. 
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PARTICIPANT  ACHIEURMRNT 

^l^he  . p lipirs^  ^a~c hTe^  as  ur  ed;  by  t  fie"  ITBS  3  id  not " 

support  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and  parents  when 
compared  t6  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  other  Title  I 
reading  activities.     However,  the*  progress  ^that  was  made  by 
the  AT-R  primary  and  some   intermediate  pupils  was  greater 
than  that  made  by  other  Title  I  pupils  of  the  same  age 
level   in  that  school.     Overall,  AT-R  did  not  meet  either 
the  objective  requiring  a  grade-equivalent  gain  of  eight 
months  or  that  requiring  60  percent  of  the  pupils  to  obtain 
standard  9-core  gains^.  .  / 

Tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  appear  in  Volume  2  of 
this  report.  .  .  -  ^ 


COST . EFFECTIVENESS 

•The  total  cost  of  the  AT-R  activity  was  $20,295.  The  cost 
per  pupil  ^"'was  $677  and  the  cost  per  pupil  contact  'hour  was 
$5.74.' 

Given  the  achievement  results,   AT-R  was  not  cost  effective. 

CONCLUSIONS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Audio-Tutorial  Laboratory  for  Individual  Progress  in 
Reading  was  not  an  effective  activity. 

-It   is  possible  that  the  activity  program  had  more  merit 
than   is,  apparent  from  this  report  in  that  review  of 
outcomes   f-or  previous  years   (fiscal  1978  and  1979)  show 
sorae  commendable  pupil  progress.     These  positive  results, 
hov/evet,  were  npt  enough  to  offset  the  negative  aspects  of 
the. activity  in  that  the  number  of  children  Eor  which 
commendable  gains  were  noted  was  very  small. 

The  AT-R  activity  will  be  discontinued  in   Eiscal  1981. 
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IMPROVED  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  . 
THROUGH  THE  TEACHING  OF  TYPEWRITING  ^ 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

In  its  seventh  year  in  Chicago's  Title  I  project.  Improved 
Reading  Achievement  Through  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting 
(TYPING)  provided  a  minimum,  of  40  minuted  of  daily  reading 
instruction  to  either  75  or  90  pupils  in  the  fifth  through 
the  eighth  years  of  school  beyond  kindergarten.  There  was 
a  minimum  of  five  classes  held  each  day  with  class  sizes 
varying  from  10  to  20  pupils. 

Twenty-three  public  schools  and  one  private  school 
purchased  the  activity  which  served  a  total  of  2,175 
pupils.     There  were  25  teachers  and  25  aides  assigned  to 
the 'participating  schools.     Both  teachers  and  aides 
received  citywide  and   local  school  inservice  from  ESEA 
Title  I  reading  coordinators. 

Pupil  participants  were  trained  to  develop  visual  memory 
for   identifying  word  forms,   to  expand  vocabulary,  and  to 
develop  and  reinforce  listening  skills.     Skills  needed  to 
read  and  interpret  directions  were  also  emphasized.  The 
typewriter  was  used  as  an  instrument  of  response  in 
teaching  reading,.     Supplementary  reading  materials  were 
selected  by  the  local  school  staff.     A  minimum  of  $4  per 
pupil  was  provided  for  materials  and  $3.50  per  pupil  was 
provided  for  supplies. 

ESEA  Title  I  district  coordinators  and  central  office 
coordinators  were  available  for  inservice  and  technical 
assi^^tance  as  specified  in  the  guidelines. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection  ^  ^ 

TYPING  was  selected,   according  to  a  majority  of  principals 
using   it,  because  it  had  been  effective  at  their  schools 
in  previous  years  and  the  activity's  instructional 
emphasis  and  methods  met  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 
TYPING  was  felt  to  be  a  motivational  technique  for 
teaching  reading  ,to  intermediate  and  upper  age  cycle 
pupils.     Many  principals  cited  this  activity  as  excellent 
for  vocabulary  development,  word  attack  skills,  eye-hand 
coordination,  and  typing  skills. 
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Initiation  of  Instruction 

Pupils  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  Continuous 

-Progr-es^s  ^teA^ts--an(^   On— the-  aver  age  - 

pupils  were  two  years  below  their  expected  reading  levels, 
Clajss   instruction  began  before  mid-September  in. a  majority 
of  'the'  participating  schools,-  However,  a  few  principals 
rep(|:)rted  problems  in  obtaining  instructional  materials, 
equipment,  and  board  supplies.     Pupils'  Individual 
Learning  Plans   (ILPs)  were  prepared  by  non-Title  I 
teachers  or  jointly  by  Title  I  teachers  and  non-Title  I 
teachers.     In  a  few  schools  principals  reported  that  some 
of   their  teachers  resisted  preparing  ILPs  because  of  the 
additional  paper  work.     Monitoring  of  the  ILPs  was  done  by 
Title  I  school  coordinators,   principals,  and/or  classroom 
teachers. 

Staffing 

Teachers  and  teacher  aides  were  assigned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  without  any  major  problems.  Most 
activity  teachers  were  experiended  Title  I  teachers.  A 
majority  of  the  principals  who  were  interviewed  believed 
that  their  TYPING  teachers  and  teacher  aides  were 
effective  in  classroom  instruction. 

Inser vice 

TYPING  teachers  rated  the  various  activity  inservice 
meetings  as  good  or  very  good.  On-site  consultations  by 
district  Title  I  staff  also  received  the  same  rating  from 
the  majority  of  .the  activity  teachers.     Inservice  meetings 
did  help  improve  their  classroom  instruction.  The 
activity  teacher  aides  also  rated  inservice  meetings  and 
on-site  consultations  as  good .  \Pr incipals  rated  inservice 
meetings  and  on-site  consultations  as  above  average. 


Facilities,  Equipment,   and  Materials  ^\ 

All  observed  TYPING  classes  were  operating  in  individual 
classrooms.     Most  of  the  school  facilities  as  well  as  the 
physical  atmosphere  of   the  TYPING  classrooms  wejre  above 
average  for  Title  I.     All  of  the  surveyed  activity 
teachers  indicated  that  materials  were  provided  in 
adequate  quantity  and  the  quality  of  these  materials  was 
excellent.     Teachers  were  able  to  individual ize 
instruction.     In  comparison  to  other  Title  I  activities 
many  more  teachers  were   involved  with  the  selection  of 
materials.  This  factor  may  account  for  the  ease  in 
correlating  TYPING  materials  with  Chicago's  CP/ML  levels. 
This  was  not  the  case  for  many  of  Title  I  activities  in 
fiscal  1980. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
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Only  one  public  school  was  new  to  this  activity  in^iscal 
1980  and  typewriters  were  delivered  in  time  for  early 
implementation.     New  schools  have  had  problems  procuring 

— ^  ty"pewi^irt«irs~Htfv~t^a-s-t^  —  — —   ~       ~  — — — 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  observed  activity  teachers 
were  rated  as  above  average  in  adapting  lessons  to  their 
pupils'   levels.     h  majority  of   these  teachers   (90%)  were 
rated  above  average   in  organizing   instruction  content. 
This  was  reflected  by  their  giving  assignments  and 
directions  in  a  clear  and  definite  manner.     Overall,  the 
teacher  implementation  of  the  activity  was  effective  in  a 
majority  of  obseved  classrooms. 

In  82  percent  of  the  observed  TYPING  classrooms,  pupils 
started  their  lessons  on  time  and  displayed  a  high 
degree  of  self-control.     More  than  half  of  the  observed 
activity  teachers  allowed  their  pupils  to  voice  their 
opinions  on  activity  lessons  and  at  least  half  of  these 
teachers  seemed  to   individualize  pupils'  reading. 

Pupil  Response 

Activity  teachers  indicated  that  81  percent  of  their 
pupils  were  actively  and  cooperatively  interested  in  the 
TYPING  activity.     This  rating  Wcis  above  the  Title  I 
average.     Non-Title  I  teachers  who  sent  pupils  to  the 
TYPING  activity  reported  that  34  percent  of  their  pupils 
increased  their  service  to  the  school;   54  percent  showed  a 
positive  change  .in  personal  responsibility;  and  68  pecent 
demonstrated  an  increase  in  academic  effort.  Although 
these  were  positive  pupil  attitude  changes,  the  activity's 
pupil's  attitude  gains  did  not  meet  the  pupil  objective  of 
70  percent  of  the  demonstrating  positive  attitudinial 
change. 

Title  I  and  Regular  Staff  Communications 

All  of  the  TYPING  teaches  communicated  regularly  with 
non-Title  P  staff  about  their  pupils'  reading  progress. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  TYPING  teachers  met  weekly  with  the 
non-Title  I  teachers  while  20  percent  met  daily  and  20 
percent  met  monthly.     A  majority  of  these  meetings  (89%) 
were  held  informally.     More  than  90  percent  of  the 
surveyed  non-^Title  .1  teachers  indicated  that  the  TYPING 
teachers  shared  information  on  each  child's  ILP.  • 

Communication  between  the  TYPING  teachers  and  the  School 
'        Community  Representatives  was  evident  in  many  of  the 

participating  schools.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  TYPING 
teachers  were  made  aware  of  their  pupils'  home  situation, 
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but  only  56  percent  of  these  teachers  reported  .that  they 
were  made  awarie  of  their  pupils'    instructional  needs. 


— -  -  PTtRENT'^TNWCVEMEm  '  ^    " "  " 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  parents  were  rated  by  TYPIISIG 
teachers  as  actively  and  cooperatively  interested  in  the 
activity.     Approximately  50  percent  of  the  parents  were 
interested  but  not  active.     This  was  a  higher  percentage 
than  most  Title  I  activities. 

Pupils  received  additional  support  from  their  parents. 
Parents  who  were  surveyed  (92%)   indicated  that  they 
assisted  their  children  with  their  homework  assignments 
daily  or  weekly.     Ninety > percent  of  these  parents  thought 
the  TYPING  activity  was  very  effective. 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  surveyed  parents  were  aware 
that  their  children  participated  in  the  TYPING  activity. 
This  percent  fell  short  of  the  objective  that  90  percent 
would  be  "aware  of  their  children's  TYPING  participation. 

However^  96  percent  of  the  parents  indicated  that  they 
visited  thfeir  ch ildren' s  regular  classroom  or  teacher.  ' 
Approximately  70  percent  of   the  parents  visited  their 
children's  special  Title  i  classroom  or  teacher.  The 
percent  who  visited  classrooms  or  teachers  exceeded  the 
stated  objective  of  65  percent. 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  overall  reading  achievement  gains  for  the  TYPING 
activity  are  reported  in  Table  1. 

A  further  analysis  as  to  which  age  cycles  met  thn 
objective  of  60  percent  having  standard  score  gains  in 
reading  comprehension  revealed  that  pupils  at  age  cycles 
10,   13,  and  14  met  the  objective.     The  average 
grade-equivalent  gain  in  reading  comprehension  for  pupils 
at  age  cycles  12,   13,  'and  14  was  at  least  8  months.  It 
should  be  noted  that  18  of  the  24  part ic ipat ing  schools 
showed  at  least  an  eight  month  gai^n  in  reading 
comprehension.     The  average  grade  equivalent  gains  for  the 
participating  schools  ranged  from  five  to  17  months.  Only 
age  cycle  10  pupils  exceeded  the  goal  of  60  percent  of 
pupils  having  a  standard  score  gain  in  vocabulary.  Age 
cycles  10,   12,  and  13  pupils  had  at  least  an  eight  month 
gain  in  vocabdlary .'^    Therefore,  two  of  the  three  reading 
object ives  were  successfully  met. 
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TABLE  \.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  {N=1763) 


Obe jc t ive 


 Ac  t  ivi  ty    -  Ob ject  ive- 

'"^"iterion        result  met 


Vocabulary  subtest: 
-  Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 


ens^io 


Reading  Compreli[( 
subtest : 

-  Percent  with 'standard 
'   Score  ga  ins 

-  Mean  grade-equivalent 
gain 


60% 


60% 
8  mos 


55% 


no 


63% 
9  mos  • 


yes 
yes 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  estimated  cost  per  pupil  of  TYPING  was  $444  or  $3,80 
per  pupil  contact  hour.     This  activity  ranked  second  as 
having  the  lowest  in  cost  per  pupil  among  laboratory 
reading  activities.  Taking   into  account  the  consistency  of/ 
reading  achievement  gains  over  the  years,  the  TYPING  / 
activity  has  been  an  effective  approach  to  reading^^.  / 
Schools  have  had  the  option  with  this  activity  to  purchase 
reading  materials  which  suit  the ir" pupils '   reading  skill/ 
needs.     Many  principals  viewed  this  activity  as  a 
motivational  approach  for  teaching  reading  as  well  as  for 
teaching  typing  skills. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION 

The  TYPING  activity  was  an  effective  laboratory  approach 
to  reading.     Achievement  gains  were  at  least  seven  months 
for  vocabulary  and  at  least  eight  months  in  reading 
comprehension  for  pupils  at  age  cycles  ten  and  above. 

Over  the  years,  pupils  have  consistently  achieved  gains 
averaging  from  seven  to  nine  months.     Upper  age  cycle 
pupils  have  achieved  greater  reading  achievement  gains 
than  intermediate  age  cycle  pupils.     Pupils'  attitudes 
changed  positively  toward  school,  self,  and  school  work 
but  the  activity  failed  to  meet  the  pupil  attitude 
objectives.   Pupils  appeared  to  respond  favorably  to  the 
act ivity  format  and  teachers  were  responsive  to  pupils' 
needs.     Many  parents  were  receptive  to  the  activity  and 
visited  TYPING  classes. 
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The  TYPING  staff  and  principals  felt  that  inservice 
meetings  were  beneficial.     Activity  teachers  worked  well 
with  the_  nqn::Title  I  teachers  who  sent-  pupils  to  the 
activitY".     Both  "groups  ■oT'teacTfers  Tcept  each  other  - 
informed  on  their  pupils'  reading  progress.  Principals 
qenerally  believed  that  their  activity  teachers  and 
teacher  ai<aes  were  qualified  and  that  many  of  their  pupils 
increased  their  social ^and  academic  skills  because  of  the 
TYPING  activity.     Therefore,  this  Title  I  activity  met  the 
needs  of  many  of  the  pupil  participants,  f ^P^^^^^y  ^PP^'^ 
age  cycle  pupils  who  needed  a  motivational  component  to 
increase  their  reading  skills. 

RECOMMENDATION 

inservice  meetings  should  continue  to  present  innovative 
ideas  on  teaching  reading  techniques  by  the  use  of  the 
typewriter.. 

Greater  positive  pupil  attitude  changes  toward  school 
could  be  achieved  if  the  pupils  could  use  the  TYPING 
laboratory  before  and  after  school.     This  could  be  a  time 
When  ?he7might  type  their  homework  assignments  or  work  on 
additional  reading  skills.     Supervision  could  be  provided 
by  the  teacher  aide. 

This  Title' I  activity  has  been  assessed  as  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  Title  I  pupils  in  need  of  a 
motivational  component,  especially  for  'I'PP^^^^^-i/^P^^^ ' 
It  is  recommended  for  selection  by  local  schools  to 
replace  activities  not  producing  desired  effects. 
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Evaluator:     Earl  ClencJenon 


HOFFMAN'S  ME-DIA  SYSTEM:  READING 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Hoffman  ME-dia  System  (ME-R)   activity  could  serve 
pupils  from  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  year  of  school 
beyond  kindergarten.     Five  or  ten  learning  stations, 
each  equipped  with  the  Hoffman  teaching  machine,  comprise 
the  main  feature  of  the  learning  laboratory.     A  phonograph 
record  synchronized  with  a  filmstrip  lesson  is  inserted 
into  the  machine.     The  pupils  follow  the  lesson  by 
listening  through  headphones. 

These  basic  lessons  are  essential ly  skill-building 
instruction  based  upon  excerpts  from  children's  literature 
and  conceptual  elements  of  social  studies,  science,  and 
other  elementary  school  subjects.     The  machine  lessons  are 
reinforced  through  workbook  exercises,  structured  tasks 
requiring  the  use  of  oral  and  written  language  responses, 
and  the  reading  of  storybooks.     Individualized  placement 
within  the  sixty  study  units  at  each  instructional  level 
is  based  upon  a  skills   inventory  and  diagnostic  tqsts 
administered  by  the  teacher. 

At  the  primary  level  a  Parent  Involvement  Program  is 
provided.     Using  a  manual  of  suggestions  and  procedures, 
the  parent  learns  to  assist  the  child. at  home  in 
practicing  skills  correlated  with  the  Hoffman  program. 

In  fiscal  1980  ME-R  was  jised  by  11  public  and  five  hon- 
public  schools.     Approximately  1000  pupils  were  served. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
,Activity  Selection  and  Implementation 

The  Hoffman  ME-dia  System  activity  was  selected  by  four 
schools   in  fiscal  1979  and  by  16  schools   in  fiscal  1980. 
The  extraordinary  increase  was  due  to  evaluation  reports 
that  ranked  this  activity  highest  among  Chicago  ESEA  Title 
I  programs  in  effecting  reading  achievement  gain  score^. 
But  several  other  criteria  also  influenced  the  selection. 
Principals  of  the  16  schools  mentioned  particularly,  it^ 
intervif-'Ws ,  that  the  activity  provided  individually 
prescribed  .instruction  for  small  groups  and  materials  well 
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suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  were  chosen  to 

participate  >     These  pupils  were  rather  evenly  distributed  

across  the  primary ,  intermed  i  ate^  and  upper  levels ,  witli 
some ' concentration  from  the  third  through  the  fifth  year 
beyond  kindergarten. 

A  Hoffman  mathematics  option  was  offered  but  was  not 
selected  by  any  Title  I  schools  in  fiscal  1980. 

Although  the  Hoffman  activity  was  a  new  installation  in  12 
schools,  all  the  principals  and  all  the  activity  teachers 
but  one  reported  the  instruction  had  begun  well  before  the 
October  15,   1979  deadline  for  getting  Title  I  activities 
fully  implemented.     Two  principals  mentioned  delays   in  the 
completion  of  the  delivery  of  materials;  but,   in  the  light 
of   the  usual  performance  of  program  vendors  confronted 
with  many  sw-inultaneous  new  installations,   it  may  be  said 
that  delivery  of  the  Hoffman  activity  materials  was 
efficient.     However,  one  teacher  observed  that  budget 
pre /isions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  audiovisual  machines 
and  for  the  replacement  of  worn  or  lost  materials  were 
inadequate,  as  was  the  service  pertinent  to  these  needs. 
This  unsolicited  commit,  though  made  by  only  one  teacher, 
may  point  to  a  weakness  that  should  be  corrected. 

Space,  Materials,  and  Equipment 

During  the  fall  of  1979  field  evaluators  reported  that  the 
Hoffman  activity  was " adequately  implemented  at  10  out  of 
the  11  sites  that  were  visited.     That  is,  the  materials 
and  equipment  in  view  and  the  teachers"   management  of  the 
program  conformed  to  expectations  based  upon  the  activity 
description.     At  two  sites  the  activity  space  was  shared 
regularly  with  another  class,  and  converted  but  ample 
basement  areas  or  a  teachers'   lounge  were  used  at  three 
sites.     Housing  this  activity  in  space  other  than  standard 
classrooms  reflects  its  adaptability  to  the  shortage  of 
classrooms   in  some  schools.      (This  adaptability  is  often  a 
criterion  of  considerable   importance  when  Title  I  programs 
are  selected . ) 

When  10  activity  sites  were  visited  in  the  spring  of  1980, 
the  observers  rated  the  teacher's   implementation  effort  at 
or  above  the  midpoint  of  a  five-point  scale;   that  is,  they 
were  rated  "sound  implementation"  or  "apparent  successful 
implementation  for  all  pupils." 

Seven  of  the  11  teachers  who  returned  questionnaires  added 
comments  describing  the  need  to  supplement  the  Hoffman 
materials  with  other  workbooks,  forms,   and  instructional 
aides  in  order  to  make  the  program  run  smoothly. 
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staffing 


rhe  principals  of  school??  that- seXeat^ed  t he-Hof  f ma n-  

activity  in  fiscal   1980  reported  no  problems  in  providing 
teachers  for  the  17  units,   i2- of  which  als^  employed 
aides.     Questionnaire  responses  in  the  spring-  of  .1980 
indicated  that  only  one ^teacher  and  one  aide  had  been 
assigned  to  their  pos it  ions  formless  than  six  months. 
Apparently  this  activity  was  not  deeply  involved  in  the 
mid-year  school  reorganizations  caused  by  severe  cuts  in 
Board  of  Education  personnel. 

One  pervasive  problem  related  to  activity  staffing  did, 
however,  seriously  affect  the  operation  of  Hoffman 
laboratories.     Seven  of   12  teachers  who  returned 
questionnaires  reported  that  their  classes  were  cancelled 
on  10  or  more  occasions  during  the  year;   in  four  cases  the 
'^number  was  20  or  more  cancellations.  The  predominant  cause 
of   the  excessive  cancellations  was  the  use  of  Hoffman 
teachers  to  substitute  for  regular  classroom  teachers  who 
were  absent. 

Inservice 

Questionnaire  responses  regarding  the  number  of  Hoffman 
activity  inservice  meetings  the  teachers  and  aides 
attended  confirmed  the  program  vendor's  compliance  with 
staff  training  provisions  of   the  activity  proposal.  The 
teachers'   and  aides'   ratings  of  the  quality  of  the 
meetings  were  predominatly  good  or  very  good.     One  or  two 
of   the  their  comments  suggested  that  more  training  than 
could  be  providefJ  in  three  meetings  was  desired. 

Observations  by  evaluation  staff  members,  as  well  as  a 
comment  from  one  teacher,  indicated  a  need  for  more 
detailed  presentations  dealing  with  the  content  of  the 
program  materials,  as  bppo^,  ed  to  presentations  dealing 
with  program  management. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Role  of   the  Aide 

Typically,  the  aide's  duties   in  a  learning  laboratory 
include  checking  the  pupils'   classwork ■ and  helping  small 
groups  or  individual  pupils  with  learning  tasks,  minor 
behavior  problems,  and  personal  needs.     Only  six  of  12 
Hoffman  activity  aides  returned  questionnaires,  but  their 
responses  about  their  duties  conformed  to  this  pattern. 
The  aides  estimated  that  more  than  half  their  time  was 
spent  in  direct  relationships  with  pupils.     These  data 
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were  in  agreement  with  corresponding  data  from  the 
teachers'  questionnaires  and  from  the  classroom 
observations. 

The  Hoffman  program  entails  much  systematic  checking  of 
the  pupils'  answers  to  questions  and  rechecking  o£  the 
corrected  work,   in  combination  with  the  development  of 
oral  and  written  language  skills.     The  teachers'  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  the  aides'  assistance  was  reflected 
in  the  aides'  unanimously  positive  judgments  of  their 
rapport  with  their  teachers: 

-The  teachers'  directions  to  the  aides  were  clear. 

-The  teachers  showed  confidence  in  the  aides'  skills. 

-The  aides  felt  comfortable  enough  with  their 
teachers  to  discuss  problems  with  them  and  to 
make  suggestions  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
program; 

In  the  spring  of  1980  observers  visited  10  Hoffman 
activity  sites.     Their  ratings  of  the  following  classrootn 
climate  characteristics  averaged  3.92  on  a  five-point 

scale : 

-Instruction  clear,  well  organized,  and  relevant  to 
activity  objectives 

-Physical  appearance  of  classroom  conducive  to 
learning  and  generating  pride 

-Class  routines  conducive . to  self-control,  minimal 
loss  of  time  on  task,  and  minimal  disturbance 

-Teacher's  management  of  pupils'  behavior  firm,  fair 
friendly,  and  alert  to  pupils'  needs  for  attention. 

Only  one  out  of  40  ratings  comprising  the  above  average 
of  3.92  was  below  the  midpoint  of  the  scale.  High 
average  ratings  on  the  above  characteristics  were  not 
unusual  among  learning  laboratory  activities,  but  it 
was  unusual  that  during  the  fall  visits  to  Hoffman 
sites  several  observers  wrote  notes  praising  the 
attractiveness  of  the  rooms  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
teadhers. 

INSTRUCTION  PROCEDURES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Observations  of  the  pupils'   activities  in  Hoffman 
?aSrator?es,  during  the  spring  of  1980,  conformed  to 
expectations.     Predominantly  the  pupils  were  working 
Independently  on  individually  prescribed  assignments  or 
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participating  in  smal 1-group  act ivi t ies  conducted  by  the 
teacher  or, aide.     The  predominance  of   these  patterns  of 
TLng'arTri  rrg  w  i c  ar  of  "Te  a  r hi  ng" Ta  bo"r¥to  ry  pr  og  r  a  ms . 

But  the  data  Indicating  that  pupils   in  the  Hoffman 
activity  were  often  "waiting"   (10  percent  of  the 
observations),   as  when  they  were  standing  in  line  to  get 
their  worked  checked ,  highlighted  the  teachers' 
criticisms  of  the  program  materials.     Seven  out  of  11, 
teachers  who  returned  questionnaires  reported  that  they 
had  supplemented  the  activity  materials  for  one  or  more 
of  the  following  reasons: 

-To  provide  additional  practice  on  reading 
comprehens  ion  skil Is 

-To  provide   instruction  and  practice  on  Continuous 
Progress/Mastery  Learning  curriculum  skills 
required  for  the  reading  levels  of  their  pupils 

-To  provide  meaningful  things  for  the  pupils  to  do 
while  waiting  to  have  their  Hoffman  program  work 
checked . 

These  comments   in  the  quest ionnaires  supported  those  the 
teachers  expressed  at  the  inservice  meetings.  Besides 
supplying  the  pupils'    need  for  additional  practice  work, 
the  teachers  also  devised  their  own  record-keeping  systems 
and  modified. the  program  management  procedures.  Although 
ingenuity  and  flexibility  are  desirable  traits  in  Title  I 
teachers,   it  appeared  to  the  evaluator  that  some  of  the 
extra  work  of  th(^  Hof  f  man  teachers  and  aides  should  be 
eliminated  by  increasing  the  variety  and  quantities  of  the 
activity  materials. 

Pupil  Response  ^ 

The  program  management  problems  discussed  above  had  no 
obvious  ef  f ect  on  the  pupils-'    interest  in  working .     In  the 
spring  of   1980,   the  pupils'   concentration  on  their  tasks 
was  rated  "attentive,   alert"   in  72  percent  of  the 
observations  and  "average"  or  better  in  98  percent  of  the 
observations.     Observers  noted  that  even  while  waiting  for 
the  teachers'   attention  the  pupils  were  orderly  and 
cooperative. 

In  questionnaire  responses  12  activity  teachers  estimated 
that  the' part ic ipat ion  of  their  pupils  could  be  described 
as  "actively  interested."     Although  one  of  eight  non-Title 
I  teachers  whose  pupils  were  participants  in  ME-R  felt 
that  the  activity  did   not  challenge  the  pupils 
sufficiently  to  be  benef  ic  ial ,  s.even  other  respondents  * 
attributed  some   increase  of   their  pupils'   academic  effort 
to  participation  in  the  Hoffman  activity. 
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All  the  Hoffman  activity  teachers  who  returned       ^     .  . 
questionnaires  reported  that  they  regularly  talried  with 
the  sending  teachers  about  their  pupils'  P^of^^^f'. 
Usually  this  communication  occurred  informalxy  at  lease 
once  a  week.     Most  of  the  sending  teachers  who  returned 
questionnaires  confirmed  such  sharing  of  information  with 
the  activity' teachers  and  indicated  that  they  understood 
the  objectives  of  the.  program.     However,  only  half  ot 
these  respondents  indicated  that  the  Hoffman  teacher  had 
presented  an  orientation  to  the  program  for  the  non-Title 
I  staff  in  their  schools. 

Although  only  eight  sending  teachers  responded,  the 
pertinent  data,  the  tone  of  the  comments,  and  some 
omissions  of  comments  solicited  in  the  questionnaire 
suggested  that  communication  between  these  Title  I 
teachers  and  the  regular  classroom  teachers  should  be 
Strengthened.     One  sending  teacher  particularly  mentioned 
her  desire  for  such  communication.     On  the  other  hand, 
another  sending  teacher  said:     "This  is  the  first  time 
since  I've  had  pupils  in  a  Title  I  program  that  the 
teacher  has  shared  information  about  the  pupils. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  teachers'  estimates  of  parents'  participation  in  the 
Hoffman  activity  were  distributed  approximately  as 
follows: 

Degree  of  Participation  .  Percent  of  .Parents 

Actively  interested 

Interested  but  not  active  25 

Not  noticeably  interested  ^5 
The  relatively  high  Percentage  categorized  as  actively 
interested  probably  reflects  the  use  ^^^^^^'^f^^^^^^^i^g 
program  materials  that  engage  parents   in  homework  tasks 
with  their  primary-level  children. 

The  number  of  parents  who  had  visited  a  Hoffman  laboratory 
during  ?he  yea?,  voluntarily  or  upon  request,  to  see  about 
their  rhild^s  progress  ranged  from  fewer  than  10  to  more 
t^ln^6;'the%ver!ge  was  20  parents  Pe^^^/-^-,;  J^^f  to 
r^f   10  narents  who  returned  questionnaires  (distributed  to 
?hem  through  a  random  sample  of  Hoffman  activity  PupHs) 
had  visi?^d  the  activity  teacher        least  once   during  the 
Jear!    Other  responses   in  the  parents'  ^'^^^^ lonnaires 
indicated  highly  positive  attitudes  toward  the  activity 


with  regard  to  improving  the  child's  interest  in  learning 
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of  these  parents  felt  the  program  should  be  continued. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEME 


In  fiscal  1980  the  ITBS  average  grade-equivalent  gain 
scores  in  reading  comprehension  for  Hoffman  participants 
were  six  months  for  primary  and  intermediate  pupils  and 
nine  months  for  upper  level  pupils.     The  average 
grade-equivalent  gain  for  all  Hoffman  pupils  was  seven 
months.     Generally,  these  average  gains  were  one  month 
below  the  corresponding  gains  for  all  Title  I  pupils. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  122  upper  level  pupils  for  whom 
matched  pre-  and  posttest  ITBS  scores  were  available 
attained  standard-score  gains   in  reading  comprehension. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  primary  pupils  was  49 
percent;  for  intermediate  pupils  the  figure  was  53 
percent.     Only  the  upper  Le^vel  pupils  met  the  60  percent 
criterion  of  the  objective.; 

On  the  vocabulary  subte?.l  the  mean  grade-equivalent  gain 
scores  were  five  monthg'  for  prin>ary  and  intermediate 
pupils  and  eight  months  for  upper' cycle  pupils.  Forty- 
nine  percent  of  all  Hoffman  pupils  attained  a  standard- 
score  gain  on  this  subtest.     The  60  percent  criterion  of 
the  objective  was  not  met,  except  for  age  cycles  13  and 
14. 

In  the  ranking  of  all  learning  laboratory  activities  on 
the  basis  of  percentages  of  pupils  with  standard-score 
gains   in  reading  comprehension,  the  Hoffman  activity  was 
not  as  favorably  placed  in  fiscal  1980  as  in  the  past. 
However,  the  average  grade-equivalent  gain  recorded  by 
ME-R  over  the  past  three  years  remained  at  eight  months. 
On  the  basis  of  fiscal   1980  results,  Hoffman  appeared 
least  effective  for  the  intermediate  age  cycle. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Hoffman  activity  units  were  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  in  fiscal  1980.     Instruction  in 
learning  laboratory  programs  does  not  usually  reach  its 
full  potential  in  efficiency  during  the  first  year  of 
operat  ion . 

Twenty-four  six-year-old  Hoffman  pupils  were  tested  with 
the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  using  a  posttest- 
only  design.   Forty-four  percent  of  these  pupils  exceeded 
the  fiftieth  percentile  in  reading  for  pupils   in  the  first 
year  beyond  kindergarten  nationally.     The  40  percent 
criterion  of  this  objective  was  exceeded. 
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COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

m  fiscal  1980  Hoffman's  cost  per  pupil  ($713)  was  the 
highest  among  four  comparable  learning  Ifo^^^ory 
programs.     Again,  it  should  be  remembered  ^hat  1.  out  of 
the  16  Hoffman  laboratories  were  new  installations,  the 
colt  of  a  new  unit,   in  this  type  of  activity,  always  is 
considerably  more  than  that  of  a  continuing  unit. 

Considering  the ' effect iveness  of  this  activity  in  the  past 
in  promoting  reading  achievement  and  allowing  for  the 
'  Dossible  influence  of  a  relatively  high  number  of 

first-ylar  units,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Hoffman  program 
probably  remained  cost-effective  despite  its  average 
achievement  results  in  fiscal  19  80. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  summarize  the  salient  points  of  the  foregoing 
discussion,   in  fiscal  1980  the  Hoffman  ME-dia  System 
act  ivity : 

-was  efficiently  implemented  except  for  a  few 
delivery  delays  associated  with  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  progr,am  to  12  new  sites; 

-was  efficiently  managed^ even  though  a  shortage 
of  certain  skill-practice  materials  necessitated 
'       exceptional  amounts  of  preparation  of  additional 
materials  by  the  teachers  and  aides; 

-provided  a-  program  that  maintained  the  interest 
.    of  the  participants  and  produced  average 
standardized  test  results. 

'     The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  for  the 
J  consideration  of  program  administrators: 

-negotiate  a  firm  adminis^trat ive  policy  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  Title  I  class 
cancellations  caused  by  the  use  of  activity 
teachers  as  substitues  in  regular  classrooms. 

-find  out  from  the  activity  teachers  the 
specific  shortages  of  materials  they  have 
encountered  and  revise  the  activity  proposal  to 
overcome  them. 

-orovide  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  ^ 
Content  of  the  program  materials  at  mservice 
meetings.     (It  appeared  that  the  management 
•  .  procedures  have  received  sufficient  emphasis.) 

-retain  the  Hoffman  ME-dia  System  among  the 
^  actiiities  offered  in  Readinai_jro^_Prior^ 
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SYSTEM   80  PROGRAM:     LANGUAGE   ARTS  AND  MATHEMATICS 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  System  80  Program  served  pupils  from  the  ki/dergar ten 
through  the  eighth  year  of/  school  beyond  kindergarten. 
Five  or  ten  learning  stations,   each  equipped  with  the 
Borg-Warner  System  80  teaching  machine,  comprised  the  main 
feature  of  the  learning  laboratory.     A  phonograph  record 
that  gave  direction  to  thp  pupil  was  syrichronized  with  a 
slide  of  visual  programme/j   instruction;  both  of  these  were 
inserted   into  the  machine.     The  pupil  respon^Jed  by 
depressing  a  key  under  ope  of  the  response  choices  for 
each  question  or  problem'  presented  on  the  machine's 
projection  'screen. 

Pupils  who  were  able  to/  complete  one  or  two?  machine 
lessons  before  their  s 
games  or  workbook  less< 
and  skills  learned  on 
books  selected  to  enco 

The  pupil's  lesson  seqi 
through  machine  admini; 
posttests.  The  labora 
the  ten-station  units, 

the  machine  arid  provided  guidance  in  using  profitably  the 
instructional  games  and\books. 

For  primary  pupils  an  optional  program,  Sound  Start,  could 
be  purchased  to  provide  iVitensive  teacher-directed 
training  in  beginning  phoJiics.     In  thes^  classes  the 
pupits  spent  one  session  Wdth  the  teacher  working  on  Sound 
Start  and  the  next  session\on  the  Systein  80  machine- 
lessons;^  ^  -  j 

In  fiscal   1980  there  were  Sy\stem  80  units  in  14  public  and 
two  nonpublic  schools;  about\  1,  500  pup|Lls  were  served^ 


ACTIVITY  0RGANIZATi6n  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Activity  Selection  and  Implementation; 

Principals  in  explaining  why  particular  Title  I  activities 
were  purchased  for  their  schooliS;  mentioned  predominantly 


ission  ended  turned  to  instructional 
fns  selected  to  reinforce  concepts 
he  machine,  or  to  library-type 
rage,  the  enjoyment  pf  reading. 

ence  was  prescribed  individually 
tered  cr i ter ion-re^terenced  pre-  ,  and 
ory  teacher,  assisted  by  an  aide  in 
inonitored  eacK'^pupil ' s  progress  on 


X  that  the  program  materials  and  methods  fit  the  needs,  of 
\he  pupils  who  were  chosen  to  participate.     Although  this 
selection  criterion  was  of  the  highest  importance  in 
purchasing  the  System  80  Program  in  fiscal  1980,  the 
principals  who  were  interviewed  mentioned  some  other 
criteria  several  times.  ,  The  activity  was: 

considered  to  have  been  effective  in  the  school  in 
previous  years, 

•.adequately  accommodated  in  a  space  smaller  than  a 
s tandard  s ize  classroom , 

well  suited  to  'the  instructional  and  managerial 
skills  o^  the  teacher  selected  to  operate  the 
program. 

All  thirteen  of  the  principals  who  were  interviewed 
reported  that  instruction  was  fully  implemented  by  October 
15,   1979.     No  problems  associated  with  the  delivery  of 
materials  or  installation  of  equipment  were  reported. 
Some  delay  in  getting  the  activity  classes  started  was 
mentioned  in  one  case,  but  this  was  caused  by  the  time 
required  to  organize  the  total  school  schedule;  full 
implementation  was  attained  by  the  accepted  deadline, 
October  15. 

"1-   .  . 

\gpace,  Materials,  and  Equipment 

Since  the  System  80  Program  served  only  10  pupils  at  a 
time  in  five  groups  per  day  and  the  teaching  machines  and 
software  fit  into  limited  space,  this  activity  was 
sometimes  selected  over  alternative  laboratories  that 
required  more  space.     In  the  fall  of  1979  observers  found 
this  activity  operating  in  smaller  than  standard 
classrooms  or  some  other  "unusual"   space  at  seven  of  the 
nine  sites  visited,  but  implementation  of  the  program  was 
reported  to  be  adequate  in  every  case.     At  eight  sites 
during  the  following  spring  observers  rated  the  teachers' 
use  of  the  activity  facilities  and  their  management  of  the 
program  above  average  on  a  five-point  scale. 

#  •  .  . 

All  of  the  13  activity  teachers  responding  to  a 
questionnaire  rated  the  activity  materials  adequate  in 
quantity  and  good  or,  most  often,  excellent  in  quality. 
Most  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  the  materials  enabled 
them  to   individualize  instruction  easily /'to  the  extent 
necessary."     However ,  the  distr  ibut  ion  of  responses 
regarding  ease  of  relating  the  activity  lessons  to  CPML 
levels  was  broader,  ranging  from  one  teacher  who  found 
this  task  very  difficult  to  six  teachers  who  found  it  very 
easy. 
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This  activity  was  most  frequently  selected  to  serve  pupils 
in  the  first  five  years  beyond  kindergarten.     This  was 
probably  because  the  content  of  the  materials  originally 
purchased  by  those  schools  which  continued  the  program  was 
perceived  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  the  younger 
pupils?  also  primary  pupils  quickly  mast,e^6d  the  activity 
procedures.  ^  •  ^. 

Staff 

No  problems  in  staffing  the  System  80  Program  were 
reported  by  the  principals  who  were  interviewed.     Seven  of 
12  teachers  and  six  of  nine  aides  who,  returned  question- 
naires had  worked  in  this  activity  tot  two  years  or 
longer.     Most  of  the  first-year  assignments  were 
associated  with  first-year  instal lat ibns  of  the  activity 
in  three  schools.     In  June  of  1980  only  one  staff  member 
had  been  assigned  to  the  System  80  Program  for  less  than 
six  months. 

Evidently,  staffing   in  this  program  was  little  affected  by 
the  extensive  mid-year  school  reorganizations  caused  by 
cuts  in  Board  of  Education  personnel. 

Inservice 

Both  the  teachers'   and  aides'   confirmed  that  the  staff 
training  and  inservice  required  of  the  activity  were 
fulfilled.     An  average  of  five  meetings  attended  agreed 
with  that  expected.     The  teachers  most  often  rated  the 
quality  of  the  meetings  good  or  very  good;  the  aides  most 
often  rated  the  quality  good.     That  12  percent , rated  the 
meetings  poor  or  fair  suggested  that  some  change  in  the 
content  of  the  meetings  or  in  the  presentation  might  be 
desired. 

The  System  80  Program  inservice  meetings  attended  by 
evaluation  staff  in  fiscal  1980  were  well  related  to  the 
teachers'   program  management  needs:     maintenance  of  the 
equipment,  familiarity  witb  the  materials,  and  procedures 
for  replacing  or  adding  to  the  lesson  units  were  among  the 
topics  covered.  The  efficiency  of  the  vendor's  consultant 
in  clarifying  and  managing  routine  requirements  of  the 
program  undoubtedly  accounted  for  the  absence  of 
complaint3  in  this  activity  about  delivery  and 
inst al la t  ion  services. 

Nine  oat  of  10  teacher  respondents  indicated  that  the 
inservice  meetings  had  contributed  to  improvement  of 
instruction  in  their  classrooms.     The  criterion  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  teachers  would  report  such 
improv.ement  was  attained. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


Role  of  the  Aide 

None  of  the  System  80 ''^Program  aides  and  only  one  of  the 
teachers  who  retu^^ned  questionnaires  reported  the  aides' 
being  regularly,  involved  in  work  conflicting  with  duties 
in  the  activity. 

Predominantly,  the  aides'   tasks  included  checking  the 
pupils'    classwork,  assisting  individual  pupils  with 
learning,  and  supervising  small  groups  working  on 
assignments.     The  teachers'   and  the  aides'   responses,  as 
well  as  observational  data,  agreed  in  the  aides' 
usefulness  in  the  instructional  program. 

The  need  for  a  well-trained  aide  who  is  not  often  absent 
was  -observed  to  be  especially  important  in  activity 
components  which  included  the  teacher-directed  Sound  Start 
phonics  program. 

Teacher  Effects 

In  visits  to  eight  System  80  Program  laboratories  during 
the  spring  of   1980,  observers  rated  most  of  the  sites 
above  the  midpoint  of  a  five-point  scale  in  the  tollowing 
classroom  climate  characteristics: 

instruction  clear,  well  organized,  and  relevant 
to  the  activity  objectives, 

physical  appearance  of  the  classroom  conducive 
to  learning  and  generating  pride, 

classroom  routines  conducive  to  self-control, 
minimal  loss  of  time,  and  minimal  disturbance, 

teacher's  management  of  pupils'  behavior  firm, 
fair,  friendly,  and  alert  to  pupils'  needs  for 
attention. 

The  average  rating  in  each  case  was  four  on  a  five-point 
scale.     At  least\two  s.'.tes  were  given  the  highest  rating 
on  each  charact.er ist ic ,  and  class  routines  were  perceived 
to  merLt  the  highest  rating  at  half  the  sites.     The  latter 
observation,   indicating  as  it  does  the  degree  of  on-task 
behavior  and  self-control,  was  especially  revealing  since 
primary  pupils  comprised  a  large  majority  of  those 
observed. 

Instructional  Procedures  and  Problems 

Since  the  System  80  Program  provides  individually 
prescribed  instruction  through  machine-directed  lessons, 
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it  was  not  surprising  that  60  percent  of  the  fall  and 
spring  observations  of  the  pupils'  activities  indicated 
independent  work  on  individual ized  assignments. 
Partial-class  lessons,  directed  by  the  teacher  or  aide, 
comprised  most  of  the  other  activities  of  the  pupils.  In 
particular,  the  Sound  Start  program  required  intensive 
oral  direction  by  the  teacher,  while  the  aide  supervised 
the  other  pupils  working  on  the  machines,  using 
skill-building  games,  or  enjoying  storybooks, 

Reading,. as  expected,  was  usually  the  lesson  in  progress 
during  the  observations.     In  fiscal  1980  there  were  two 
System  80  sites  that  used  mathematics  materials 
exclusively.     These  materials  usually  provided 
machine-directed  drill  on  number  facts  and  elementary 
quantitative  relationships  for  intermediate  and  upper 
level  pupils  who  needed  to  master  these  fundamentals. 

Teacher-directed  instruction  to  reinforce  the  machine 
lessons  was  a  prescribed  feature  of  this  activity.  The. 
observational  data  reflected  the  expected  apportionment  of 
independent  work  on  the  machines  and  sessions  with  the 
teachers,  > 

A  few  comments  added  to  the  teacher  questionnaires 
indicated  a  need  for  more  extensive  paper-and-pencil 
practice  work  to  supplement  particular  lessons  introduced 
on  the  System  80  machine.     For  example: 

I  find  the  program  lacking   in  material  that 
allows  a  child  to  apply  and  improve 
comprehension  and  computational  skills.  The 
library  books  and  the  games  supplied  are  lovely, 
but  I  find  the  logistics  of  their  use  to  be  very 
limited  by  the  forty-minute  period.  The 
workbooks  do  not  contain  enough  concrete 
application , 

This  comment  was  from  a  teacher  at  a  school  where  System  80 
was  in  its  first  year  of  operation.     Probably  the  desired 
materials  were  in  fact  available  from  the  program  vendor. 
The  instructional  materials  for  this  activity  can  be 
expanded  in  subsequent  years  of  operation.     At  this  point, 
fiscal  1980,  as  the  vendor's  consultant  advised  at  one  of 
the   inservice  meetings,  the  older  installations  may  need 
upgrading  with  replacements  or  extensions  of  the  materials 
originally  purchased. 

Pupil ^  Response 

■  O 

During  the  fall  of  1979,  ninety-two  percent  of  the 
observations  of  pupils   in  System  80  laboratories  indicated 
on-task  behaviof ;  that  is,  the  observed  pupils  were 
diligently  working  on  assignments.     No  off-task  behavior  ^ 
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was  recorded;   in  eight  percent  of  the  observations  the 
pupils  were  waiting  for  instruction  or  to  have  their  work 
checked.     At  eight  sites  visited  in  the.  spring  of  1980 
observers  rated  the  pupils'  behavior  "attentive, 
motivated"  or^  "enthusiastic  r  concentrating"  in  70  percent 
of  the  cases.     Only  four  instances  of  "below  average" 
attention  were  reported. 

In  questionnaire  responses,   13  System  80  teachers  indicated 
that  the  participation  of  65  to  100  percent  of  their  pupils 
could  be  described  as  "actively  interested."  Six  teachers 
indicated  that  more  than  95  percent  were  actively 
interested.     Six  other  teachers  estimated  that  only  10 
percent  or  less  of  their  50  or  100  pupils  were  "not 
noticeably  interested." 

These  data  were  consistent  with  those  for  other  laboratory 
programs.     The  use  of  audiovisual  equipment  strongly 
engaged  the  pupils'    interest.     Coupled  with  that  was  the 
satisfaction  of  working  independently  on  individually 
prescribed  assignments  and  the  motivation  derived  from 
machine-directed  success. 

Staff  Communication 

All  the  System  80  teachers  who  returned  questionnaires 
reported  regular  communication  with  the  teachers  whose 
pupils  participated   in  the  activity.  --Most  frequently  this 
communication  was  characterized  as  occurring  informally 
every  day  with  one  or  another  of  the  sending  teachers. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  sending  teachers  indicated  that  they 
shared  with  the  activity  teacher  information  relevant  to 
the  pupils'   Individual  Learning  Plans  (ILPs).     Nearly  all 
of  these  teachers  felt  that  SysLem  80  correlated  well  with 
their  school's  curriculum.     A  ma jor ity -also  reported 
that  the  Title  I  teacher  had  provided  an  orientation  to 
the  activity's  goals  and  procedures. 

It  may  be  said  that  communication  between  tha  E/stem  80 
teachers  and  the  pupils'   regular  classroom  teachers 
conformed  to  the  activity  requirements. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Nineteen  parents  re turned  questionnaires.  Generally,  at 
least  16  of  the  parents: 

had  visited  the  activity  classroom  at  least  once 
during  the  school  year, 

felt  that  their  child  had  achieved  more  than  ^ould 
have  been  achieved  without  the  program. 


felt  that  the  program  should  be  continued.  - 

The  activity  teachers  reported  an  average  of  20 
conferences  with  parents  regarding  pupils'   progress,  and 
characterized  the  participation  of  43  percent  of  the 
parents  as  "actively  interested";  33  percent  of  the 
parents  were  said  to  be  "interested  but  not  active." 

These  data  suggest  a  fair  degree  of  parent  awareness  of 
this  activity  and  ^general  satisfaction  among  the  teachers 
regarding  the  parents'  involvement. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Tabulations  of  the  data  discussed  in  this  section  and 
explanations  of   the  statistical  terms  used  will  be  found 
in  Volume   2  of  this  report. 

^he  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (ITBS),  System  80 
pupils  for  whom  matched  pre-  and  posttest  scores  were 
available  attained  an  average  grade-equivalent  gain  of 
five  months  on  the  vocabulary  portion  of  the  reading  test 
and  four  months  on  the  reading  comprehension  portion. 

On  the  latter  subtest  the  averages  were  three,  five,  and 
six  months  OF  gain  for  primary,   intermediate,  and  upper 
level  pupils  respectively.  About  80  percent  of  the 
reported  number  of  activity  participants  had  both  pre-  and 
posttest  scores. 

In  fiscal  1980  pupils  in  this  activity  did  not  meet  either 
of  the  objectives  pertaining  to  reading  achievement.  The 
criteria  were  that  the  pupils  would  show  an  average  of 
eight  grade-equivalent  months  of  gain  in  reading 
achievement  after  at  least  eight  months  of  participation 
in  the  program  and  that  60  percent  of  the  pupils  would 
attain  a  standard  score  gain.   Only  47  percent  of  the 
System  80' pupils  had  standard  score  gains  in  reading 
achievement,  50  percent  in  vocabulary. 

The  System  80  average  gains  were  generally  two  or  three 
grade-equivalent  months  lower  than  the  corresponding  gains 
for  all  Title  I  pupils.     There  was  this  exception:  upper 
level  pupils  in  this  activity  attained  an  average  of  nine 
months  of  gain  on  the  vocabulary  subtest.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  this  group  achieved   a  standard  score  gain;  the 
criterion  of  the  objective  in  this  case  was  met. 

The  reading  achievement  of  112  six-year-old  System  80 
participants  was  measured  with  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of 
Basic  Skills.     Only  14  percent  of  these  pupils  exceeded 
the  national  median  score  for  the  corresponding  age  group. 
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The  objective  required  40  percent  of  the  six-year-olds  to 
exceed  the  national  median  score. 

Looking  at  the  ITBS  mathematics  gains  for  186  System  80 
pupils,  the  averages  for  the  primary,  intermediate,  and 
upper  level  pupils  agreed  substantially  with  those  for  all 
Title  I  pupils.     The  average  grade-equivalent  gain  for  all 
System  80  participants  in  mathematics,  like  that  for  all 
Title  I  participants,  was  eight  months.     A  total  of  61 
percent  achije.yed  standard  score  gains,  exceeding  the  Title 
I  avrerage  oE  56  jpereeixt  for  mathematics. 

Among  e  ight  .  comparable  laboratory"  at^-ti^  ties ,  the  System 
80  Program  ranked  sixth  or  seventh  in  thV'^pcrs'tr— thr.ee_years 
with  respect  to  producing  standard  score  gains  in  reading 
comprehension.     Fluctuations  in  these  rankings  occur. 
Since  the  prescribed  instructional  materials  and 
procedures  have  not  changed  substantially  from  year  to 
year,  the  most  important  causes  of  the  fluctuations 
probably  are  school,  teacher,  and  pupil-selection  effects. 
However,  System  80  from  fiscal  1978  to  fiscal  1980 
produced  only  five  months  of  grade-equivalent  gain 
annually  in  reading  comprehension,  compared  with  seven 
months  of  gain  generally  for.  Title  I  laboratory  activities 
over  the  same  period. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

In' fiscal  1980  System  80  had  the  lowest  estimated  cost  pet 
pupil   ($476)   among  four  comparable  laboratory  programs. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  equipment  and  materials  of  this 
activity  are  physically  compact  (a  result  of  their  design 
and  intentional  limitation  on  the  part  of  the  vendor). 
Principals  consider  the  adaptability  of  the  program  to  a 
small  classroom  space  and  to  various  instructional  levels, 
in  reading  and  mathematics,  to  be  an  asset. 

Looking  at  cost  and  reading  achievement  for  fiscal  1980, 
this  activity  appeared  to  be  less  desirable  than 
comparable  activities.     For  mathematics.  System  80  was 
somewhat  more  cost-effective.   Program  selection  committees 
should  carefully  assess  the  materials  and  procedures  and , 
if  planning  to  continue  the  program,  the  results  obtained 
in  their  particular  schools. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  summarize  the  preceding  discussion,  the  evaluation  data 
clearly  showed  that  in  fiscal  1980  the  System  80  Program 
was  typically: 
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better  than  adequately  implemented  with 
regard  to.  staffing  and  the  initiation  of 
instruction, 

well  supplied  with  materials  and 
equipment  that  were  delivered  on  time 
and  efficiently  maintained, 

efficiently  managed  throughout  the  year 
by  the  teachers  and  aides, 

highly  effective  in  engaging  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  and  in  developing 
their. self-confidence  in  learning , 

less  effective  in  producing  standard  score  gains 
in  reading  achievement  than  comparable 
laboratory  activities. 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  program  administrators: 

make  provisions  in  the  budget  for  annual  upgrading  ^ 
the  materials  in  continuing  activity  un rts^armJ--^'' 
monitor  the  teachers'   suggestions  ajid--Tleeds  in  this 
matter.         .  ^^^-""'^ 

System  80,   as  currently  ira^^mented,   is  only 
occasionally  capable  of /rtieeting  the  needs  of  Title  I 
pupils.     In  general,  i£/a  more  effective  activity  is 
available,  replacement  '  is  recommended  particularly 
for  the  reading  components. 
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Program  #7652 

Evaluator:  Earl  Clendenon 


PRESCRIPTION  LEARNING 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  prescription  Learning  (PL)  activity  provides  a 
laboratory  equipped  for  the  management  of  individually 
prescribed  instruction  in  reading  or  mathematics  for 
pupils  from  the  second  through  the  eighth  years  of  school 
beyond  kindergarten. 

The  prescription  for  each  pupil*  is  printed  out  after  a 
computerized  analysis  of  the  pupil's  placement  test.  For 
-   each  skill  weakness  identif ied>  the  prescription  lists  one 
or  more  sources  of  study  and  practice  work  available  to 
the  pupil  in  the  laboratory.     The  pupil's  choices  from  the 
items  listed  in  his  or  her  prescription  and  the  progress 
through  them  are  guided  by  the  teacher. 

Instructional  materials  include  workbooks  with 
self-correcting  keys ^  sequenced  learning  kits  for  use  in 
various  projection  and  list<?ning  devices^  instructional 
games ^  and  library-type  books  selected  to  meet  the 
interests  of  the  participating  pupils  without  exceeding 
their  reading  ability.     The  teacher  may  augment  the 
laboratory  materials  with  books ^  games ^  or  other 
instructional  materials  that  are  perceived  to  enchance  the 
pupils'  opportunities  for  or  interest  in  learning. 

A  Prescription  Learning  unit  may  serve  60^   75,  or  110 
pupils;  units  with  75  or  HQ  pupils  include  the  assistance 
of  an  aide. 

Extensive  inservice  training  in  understanding  the 
educational  philosophy  behind  Prescription  Learning  and  in 
managing  the  program  is  provided  for  the  teachers  and 
aides. 

In  fiscal  1980  Prescription  Learning  units  operated  in  102 . 
public  and  21  nonpublic  schools .     Approximately  13,845 
pu[|ils  were  served. 

\  ■  -  . 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Pupil  Selection 

In  fiscal  1980  principals  interviews'  and  teacher 
questionnaires  often  mentioned  .that  the  Prescription 
Learning  activity  was  selected  for  their  schools  because 
its  materials  and  learning  procedures  were  distinctly 
different  from  those  of  the  regular  classrooms.  This 
feature,  coupled  with  the  activity's  individualized 
instructional  system,  was  said  to  benefit  especially 
intermediate  and  upper  level  pupils  with  histories  of  low 
interest  and  laggi^ng  progress  in  conventional  classrooms. 
The  principals  also  indicated  PL  was  considered  to  t)ave 
been  effective  in  their  schools  in  previous  years  and 
fitted  in  well  with  the  regular  classroom  reading  and/or 
mathematics!  programs. 

Activity  Implementation 

Only  one  of  the  28  principals  who  were  interviewed 
reported  that  PL  was  not  fully  implemented  in  his  school 
by  October  15,   1979.     (That  is,  instruction  for  all  pupils 
^pnrolled  in  the  activity  had  not  started  by  that  date  in 
this  case.)     Information  from  the  activity  teachers  and 
from  some  non-Title  I  teachers  whose  pupils  participated 
in  the  program  implied  that  not  getting  instruction 
started  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  thin  October  15  was 
associated  with  delays  in  settling  the  total  school 
otganization  (and  consequently  in  selecting  PL 
participants),  delays  in  completing  the  activity  placement 
testing,  and,  for  first-year  installations,  delays  in 
completing  fche  delivery  of  materials  to  the  activity 
laboratory.     A  few  sending  teachers  mentioned  also  the 
inconvenience  such  delays  caused  them  in  establishing 
rout^ines  in  their  own  classrooms. 

It  can  be  said  that  there  were  few  problems  in  getting  PL 
fully  implemented  before  the  October  15  deadline  but 
schoql  staff  members  agreed  that  better  avoidance  of  the 
above-mentioned  delays  was  desired. 

Space,  Materials,  and  Equipment 

Observations  in  90  PL  laboratories  during  the  fall  of  1979 
indicated  that  the  space  wasi  shared  with  another  class  at 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  sites.     At  nine  sites  the 
space  was  categorized  as  unusual?  that  is,  the  room  was 
considerably  smaller  than  a  regular  classroom,  a  corridor, 
or  some  other  converted  area.     Noise  from  the  other  class 
in  shared  facilities,  even  when  the  room  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  two  classes  comfortably,  was  sometime/t 
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distracting.     One  PL  teacher  in  a  shared  classroom 
reported  that  she  had  devised  procedures  that  minimized 
her  need  to  instruct  her  pupils  by  speaking  to  them: 
Clearly,  this  activity,  with  its  wide  variety  of 
materials,  equipment,  and  learning  procedures,  needs  a 
full-sized  classroom  by  itself  for  efficient  arrangement 
of  storage  areas  and  study  centers  and  for  unhampered 
independent  movement  among  the  pupils. 

In  the  fall  classroom  observations  implementation  at  97 
percent  of  the  sites  visited  by  field  evaludtors  was  ^ 
judged  to  be  adequate.     Ratings  of  the  teachers'   success  / 
in  using  the  laboratories  and  managing  the  program,  as 
reported  in  observations  at  77  sites  during  the  spring  of 
1980,   indicated  that  in  all  cases  the  degree  of 
implementation  exceeded  the  minimum  expected  by  the 
observers.     There  was  "better  than  sound  implementation" 
in  40  percent  of  the  cases. 

All  but  five  of  108  PL  teachers,   in  questionnaire 
responses,  indicated  that  the  quantity  of  materials 
provided  was  adequate  and  94  percent  of  the  re^spondents 
rated  the  quality  excellent  or  good.     Comments  on 
deficiencies  most  often  mentioned  a  shortage  of  practice 
exercises  on  reading  comprehension  skills  and.  the 
difficulty  of  adequately  matching  lessons  in  some  of  the 
materials  with  designated  skills  in  the  Continuous 
Progress/Mastery  Learning  curriculum.     The  vendor  had 
.provided  this  matching  for  some  of  the  reading  materials 
through  codes  included  in  the  pupils'  computerized 
learning  prescriptions.     Most  frequently  the  deficiencies 
were  noticed  in  materials  above  the  primary  level.  No 
comparable  deficiencies  were  mentioned  for  materials  used 
in  the  PL  mathematics  laboratories. 


In  fiscal  1980  there  were  17X  PL  teachers  and  123  aides, 
reflecting  an  increase  of  roughly  one-fifth  in  the  number 
of  units  purchased  compared  with  the  previous  year.  About 
32  percent  of  the  teachers  and  43  percent  of  the  aides  who 
returned  questionnaires  had  worked  in  this  activity  for 
pne  year  or  less.     Four  percent  of  the  teachers  and  12 
percent  of  the  aides  had  been  assigned  to  their  positions 
for  less  than  six  months.     About  one-third  of  the  teachers 
reported  that  their  aides  had  been  working  In  their 
particular  classrooms  for  less  than  six  months. 

These  data  reflect  to  some  extent  the  pervasive  school 
staff  re-organizations  caused  in  midyear  by  severe  cuts  in 
Board  of  Education  personnel  and  the  consequent  shuffling 
of  positions  to  comply  with  considerations  of  seniority. 
The  changes  and  uncertainties  affected  the  continuity  of 
PL  instruction  at  many  sites.     (One  teacher  was  first 
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removed  from  her  position  and  then  reassigned  to  it 
several  weeks  later.     In  the  meantime  the  activity  classes 
were  discontinued.)     However,  other  data,  discussed  in 
later  sections  of  this  report,  suggested  that  the  level 
of  competentre  among  teachers  and  aides  in  this  activity 
did  /not  suffer. 

Delays  in  assigning  aides  to  activity  components  serving 
the  75  or  110  pupil  options   inevitably  made  the  operation 
of  the  program  less  efficient  than  was  planned.     In  some 
cases f  for  example,  teachers  without  aides  spent  about  ten 
minutes  of  every  instruction  period  escorting  pupils  to 
-and  from  their  regular  classrooms. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  teachers  and  32  percent  of  the  aides 
who  returned  questionnaires  indicated  that  the  aides  were 
involved  every  day  in  some  duties  that  conflicted  with 
their  duties  in  the  activity  classrooms.     Although  nearly 
half  of  the  respondents  reported  no  such  conflicts  at  any  • 
time  during  the  year,  the  proportion  of  aides  who  lost 
daily  some  of  the  time  reserved  for  woi'king  in  the 
activity  seems  excessive. 

The  PL  teachers'   reports  on  the  number  of  times  one  or 
more  of  their  classes  were  cancelled  pointed  to  another 
conspicuous  problem.     Even  allowing  that  an  average  of  six 
class  cancellations  might  have  been  caused  by  the  required 
attendance  at  activity  inservice  meetings,  as  the  data 
suggested,   it  remains  that  27  percent  of  118  respondents 
indicated  more  than  10  class  cancellations,  and  about 
one-fifth  indicated  from  15  to  35  cancellations.  Most 
frequently  the  cancellations  (in  excess  of  those  due  to 
activity  inservice  meetings)  were  caused  by  the  teachers' 
being  called  upon  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  regular 
classroom  teachers  who  were  absent.     Sometimes  the 
substitute  service  was  only  for  the  first  hour  of  the 
morning,  until  an  official  substitute  arrived,  but  not 
infrequently  t.he  service  was  for  an  entire  day.  From 
these  data  it  may  be  inferred  that  many  PL  pupils,  though 
reported  to  be  enrolled  for  10  months,  received 
considerably  less  than  10  months  of  contact  with  the 
program. 

Inservice  Training 

Questionnaire  reponses  indicated  that  the  teachers 
attended  an  average  of  six  inservice  meetings  condu^^ted  by 
PL  consultants.     This  figure  and  an  average  of  18  on--site 
consultations  per  teacher  confirm  that  the  program  vendor 
complied  with  the  staff  training  provisions  of  the 
activity.  Both  the  teachers  and  aides  rated  the  quality  of 
the  meetings  good  or,  most  frequently,  very  good.  Ninety 
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percent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  the  inservice 
training  had  contrib/uted  to  improvements  in  instruction  in 
their  classrooms.     Hence,  the  objective  stating  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  Jthe  teachers  would  report  such 
improvements  as  a  consequence  of  attending  inservice  ] 
meetings  was  substantially  exceeded. 

Observations  of  a  few  of  the  meetings  by  evaluation  staEE 
generally  supported. the  participants'   opinions.     The  PL 
consultants  were  efficient  in  planning  arid  managing  agenda 
that  kept  well  over  a  hundred  teachers  and  aides,  at  each 
meeting,  engaged  in  meaningful  professional  activities  for 
the  full  day.     Unavoidably,  the  size  of  the  groups  and  the 
necessary  movement  now  and  then  resulted  in  some  loss  of 
*^on-task"  time,  but  the  consultants'   endeavors  to  minimize 
such  losses  wer.e  consistently  in  evidence. 

i 

Comments  on  making  the   inservice  meetings  even  more 
profitable,  as  reported  in  questionnaires  and  informal 
interviews,  ra'n  as  follows: 

Teachers  of  PL  mathematics  components  desire 
occas  j.onal  attent  idn  to  the  ir  interests  at 
meetings  planned  exclusively  for  them. 

Aides  desire  some  training  devoted  exclusively 
to  their  needs.     Child  development  and  managing 
behavior  problems  were  mentioned  among  topics  on 
which  they  v;ould  appreciate  training  geared  to 
their  role  in  the  activity. 

Teachers  who  have  worked  in  the  program  for  more 
than  three  years  occasionally  expressed  a 
feeling  of  boredom  regarding  the  inservice 
meeting  agenda.     Some  of  them  felt  that  they  no 
longer  needed  to  attend  as  many ^ inservice 
meetings  as  'continuing  teachers  with  less  than 
four  years  of  experience  in  the  activity. 

These   inservice  programs  were  composed  of  expert 
variations  on  basic  themes  of  the  PL  concept:  efficient 
management  of  the  pupils'   lea-r'ning  tasks,  familiarity  with 
the  activity  equipment  and  the  content  of  the  materials, 
and ,  above  ^11 ,  understanding  and  Veach ing  out  to  th^ 
aEfective  needs  of  children :  helping  them  develop  a  secure 
sense  of  personal  worth,  self-confidence,  and  pride  in 
their  accomplishments. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGR  ' 


*  Role  Of  the  Aide 

— '  -.   i     •  \ 

Apart  from  escorting  pupils  to  and  from  \he  activity  room 
(in  schools  where  the  distances  and  |  the  pVipils'   ages  made 
this  necessary),  the  PL  aides  were  rhost  fAecjuently 
observed  checking  pupils'   classworklor  updating  records, 
supervising  the  learning  tasks  of  small  groups,  and 
assisting  pupils  individually  with  learning tasks  . 

In  addition,   53  of  64  aides  who  responded   indicated  daily 
involvement  in  assisting  pupils  with  minor  behavioral 
problems  or  personal  needs.     A  very  large  majority  (over 
90  percent)  estimated  that  half  or  more  than  l\alf  of  their 
^ time  was  spent  in  direct  relationships  with  pupils  and 
that  the  activity  teachers  had  confidence  in  the  aides' 
skills.     Only  seven  percent  of  the  aides  felt  that  their 
responsibilities  in  the  activity  rqiom  were  insufficient. 

The  teachers'  estimates  of  the  distribation  of  t\\e  aides' 
duties,  though  generally  more  conservative,  agreed 
proportionally  with  the  aides'   estimates.     The  tv^o  groups 
agreed  also  in  their  comments  on  the  aides'   less  frequent 
and  unusual  services;     helping  i,n  commuh ications  with  the 
parents,   managing  the  activity  when  the  teacher  w^s 
absent,  training  a  new  teacher  in  operating  the  program, 
and  even  providing  "moral  support"  to  counter  occasional 
lapses  of  one  teacher's  optimism.  \ 

Obviously,  the  aides  in  this  Activity,  in  their  owri  as 
well  as  .the  teachers'   valuations,  were  competent  arid  made 
outstanding  (Contributions  to  the  instructional  program. 

PL  Teacher  Effectiveness 

The  comments  of  teachers  who  send  pupils  to  PL  were  , 
sometimes  coupled  with  praise  for  the  activity  teachers' 
conscientious  effqrts.     On  a  scale  of  1   (low)  to  5  (Ihigh) 
78  PL  teachers  were  rated  4  on  each  of  the  following! 
classroom  cTimate  characteristics:  \ 

Instruction  was  iclear ,  well  organized ,  and 
i      relevant  to  ^ctivity  objectives  ! 

Physical  appearance  of  the  classroom  was  I 

conducive  to  learning  arid  generating  pride  .1 

,              '                                ■  .  i 

Classroom  routines  was  conducive  to  I 

self-control,  minimal  loss  of  time  on  task,  and 
minimal  disturbance 
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Teacher's  management  of  pupils'   behavior  was 
firm,  fair,  friendly,  and  alert  to  the  pupils' 
needs  for  attention. 

It:   is  worth  noting  that  for  the  above  character istics ,  on 
the  average,  only  three  percent  of  the  ratings  were  below 
the  midpoint  of  the  scale  while  26  percent  were  at  the 
highest  point. 

Instruction  Procedures  and  Problems 

Prescription  Learning  materials  and  management  procedures 
are  designed  to  maximize  the  pupils'    independent  pursui t 
of   individually  prescribed  learning  tasks.  The 
predominance  of  this  program  feature  was  reflected  in  the 
evaluation  data.     In  76  percent  of  the  fall  observations, 
the  pupils  were  working  on  individualized  assignments. 
Whole-class  and  partial-class  lessons   (about  10  percent  of 
the  observations)   usually  consisted  of  teacher-directed 
instruction  on  isolated  skills,  another  feature  expected 
of   this  activity. 

Predominantly  the  observed  pupils  were  using  workbooks  or 
learning  Tcits,  often  in  conjunction  with  the  associated 
audiovisual  devices.     The  PET  minicomputer,  added  to  PL 
laboratories  in  fiscal  1980,  was  observed  to  cause  some 
loss  of  time  on  task  while  the  machine  transmitted  lesson 
elements  to  the  display  screen,  but  the  computer  was 
^instantly  popular  among  the  pupils.     Many  teachers 
welcomed  it  as  a  way  of  granting  three  or  four  pupils  each 
period  a  rewarding  change   from  their  routine  work. 

Observers  frequently  noted  that  PL  classrooms  were 
attractively  arranged  and  colorfully  decorated.  Wall 
space  was  ingeniously  used  to  post  the  , ind ividual ized 
assignment  cards  and  class  progress  records.     "Moti,"  the 
program  vendor's  symbol  for  Motivation,  smiled  from 
posters,  swaying  mobiles,   and  even  reading-corner  pillowsc 

A  part  of  the  cost  of  materials  for  keeping  the  activity 
rooms  inviting  was  bomb  personally  by  the  teachers,  as  a 
few  comments  in  the  questionnaires  revealed.  Moreover, 
some  remarks   in  staff  interviews   indicated  that  these 
teachers  were  occasionally  omitted  in  the  distribution  of 
board-funded  classroom  supplies,  since  their  rooms  were 
well  stocked  with  the  prescribed;  activity  materials.  But^ 
no  program  handicaps  caused  by  a  lack  of  consumable  ^ 
supplies  from  boardpfunded  sources  were  reported. 

Pupil}  Response 

During,  tHe  fall  of  the  school  year,   92  percent  of  the 
pupils  in  PL  labpratories  were  on  task?  that  is,  working 
diligently  on  their  assignments.     Only  two  percent  of  the 
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observations  indicated  off-task  behavior;  neutral 
behavioral  classifications  comprised  the  rema ining  s ix 
percent.     in  the  spring,  the  pupils'   behavior  was  rated 
"on  task"  in  97  percent  of  the  observations  and  "above 
average"   in  concentration  on  working  in  6  7  percent  of  the 
cases. 

In  visits  to  78  classrooms  for  average  periods  of  20 
minutes  the  observers  encountered  only  four  instances  of 
"completely  of f-task"  .  behavior .     Many  of  the  pupils' 
regular  classroom  teachers  agreed  that  the  pupils  enjoyed 
PL  and  often . showed  improvement  in  self-conf id e nee  and 
independence  in  learning,  which  these  teachers  attributed 
to  the  l^L  program. 

t.  "  ■■  " 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  activity  teachers  who  returned 
questionnaires  indicated  that  their  pupils'  participation 
in  the  activity  could  be  described  as  "actively 
interested." 

PL  was  apparently  quite  successful  in  maintaining  t^he 
pupils'    interest  in  the  materials,  equipment,  and  ^ 
procedures.     Cases  of  pupils  on  the. activity  waiting  list 
pleading  persistently  to  be  enrolled  and  of  pupils  venting 
disappointment  when  they  are  replaced  annually  by  those 
more  in  need  of  the  program  were  often  reported. 

Staff  Communication 

In  fiscal  1979  and  1980  Title  I  evaluation  staff  and 
district  activity  coordinators  cooperated  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  .relating  instruction  in  the  Title  I 
programs  to  instruction  in  the  regular  classrooms.  The 
basis  of  this  emphasis  was  the  requirement  that  every 
Title  I  pupil  should  have  an  Individual  Learning  Plan 
(ILP)   initiated  and  maintained  through  regular  conferences 
between  the  teachers  regarding  the  pupil's  learning 
deficiencies  and  progress. 


In  fiscal  1980  a  very  large  majority  of  the  PL  teachers 
indicated  that  they  had  established  such  communication 
with  the  regular  classroom  teachers  of  their  pupils.  It 
was  indicated  that  this  communication  was  predominantly 
informal  and  occurred  at  least  once  a  week  or  once  a 
month.     This  information  was  confirmed  by  a  similarly 
Large  majority  of  non-Title  I  teachers  whose  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  this  activity.'    They  reported  sharing 
information  regularly  ;  wi th  PL  teachers. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  non-Title  I  teachers  whose 
questionnaire  responses  specifically  mentioned  this 
act ivity^ sa id  that  the  PL  teacher  had  given  a  special 
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presentation,  at  a  faculty  meeting,  for  example,  to 
improve  their  understanding  of  the  activity  goals  and 
procedures. 

These  data  support  the  conclusion  that  the  ILP  requirement 
and  the  communication  on  which  it  depended  were  generally 
well  implemented  in  PL. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Two-thirds  of  the  22  parents  who  returned  questionnaires 
indicated  that  they  had  visited  the  activity  classroom. 
Most  of  the  parents,  too,  had  helped  their  child  with 
homework  every  day  or  several  times  a  week  and  feltj  that 
their  child  had  achieved  more  than  would  have  been 
achieved  without  the  benefit  of  the  program.     Of  the 
teachers  who  returned  qtiest ionnnaires ,  one-third  indicated 
that  parents  of  their  pupils  were  "actively  interested"  in 
the  program,  while  about  half  of  the  teachers  indicated  ^ 
that  the  parents  were  " interested  but  not  active." 

About  one-third  of  118  teachers  reported  that  more  than  15 
parents  of  their  pupils  had  come  to  the  school  for 
conferences  $ibout  their  children's  progress.     The  number 
of  parents  who  had  visited  the  PL  laboratory  at  least  once 
during  the  year,  as  on  an  open-house  evening,  ranged  over 
50  in  seven  responses. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT  _ 

Tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  discussed  in  this 
seciton  and  explanations  of  the  statistical  terms  used 
will  be  found   in  Volun^e'2  of  this  report.    ^  [ 

Pupils   in  PL  reading  components  and  in  the  mathematics 
components,  too,  attained  an  average  gain  of  eight 
grade-equivalent  months  on  the  citywide  standardized 
t^sts.     Hence,  the  objective  of  eight  months'   gain  in 
achieveiment  after  no  less  than  eight  months'   part icipat ion 
in  the  program  was  met.     These  results  were  obtained  from 
matched  pre-  and  posttest  scores  that  were  available  for 
about  80  percent  of  the  reported  numbet;^  of  participants. 

As  in  Title  I  testing  results  generally,  the  average  gain 
score  for  upper  level  pupils   (10  months)  was  higher  than 
that  for  primary  or  inte.rined  ia  te  level  pupils  (seven 
months  in  each  case).     There  was  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  percentages  of  pupils  who  had  attained  a 
positive  standard  score  -gain;   it  was  the  upper  level 
pupils  who  generallji  met  or  exbeeded  the  60  percent 
criterion  with  regard  to  positive  standard  score  gains. 
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COST  EFFECTIVENSS 

The  cost  per  pupil  of  the  PL  act ivity ,  $620  in  fiscal 
1980,  slightly  exceeded  that  of  most  similar  laboratory 
programs.     This  was  due  partly  to  the  greater  variety  of 
materials  and  equipment  in  this  activity  and  partly  to.  the 
cos\  of  the  intensive  inservice  program  and  on-site 
consultant  services.     Given  its  great  popularity,  the 
total  estimated  cost  for  PL  was  $8,570,070.     This  was 
higher  than  any  other  Title  I  activity.     However,   its  cost 
on  a  per. pupil  contact  hour  was  average  for  Title  I 
laboratory  activities. 

The  activity  was  often  selected ,  according  to  principals' 
comments,  because  it  could  be  structured  and  staffed  to 
serve  all  levels  of  pupils   in  reading  and/or  mathematics 
and  serve  60,  75,  or  110  pupils.     The  principals  in 
general  perceived  these  features  to  be  cost-effective. 

In  fiscal   1980,   PL's  average  costs  and  average  achievement 
gains   indicated  that  it  was  about  average  in  terms  of 
cos.t -effect  iveness . 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  support  the  following 
general  conclusions  regarding  the  PL  activity  in  fiscal 
1980: 

» - 

Initial  and  full  implementation  of   instruction  was 
efficiently  attained 

Materials  and  equipment  were  adequate  in  quantity  and 
qual ity  ^ 

Operation  of  the  program  was  better  than  the  minimal 
degree  of  efficiency  expected 

Pupils  showed  a  consistent  interest  in  the  program 
and  exceptional   independence  in  pursuing  highly 
individualized  learning  tasks  ^ 

Pupil  achievement  gains  supported  the  view  that  this 
activity  is  reasonably  cost  effective 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  for  the 
cons ideration.  of   the  program  administrators: 

Retain  PL  among  the  activities  offered  in  to  Chicago's 
Tittle  I  schools. 
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Constrain  the  addition  of  increasingly  eclectic 
materials  to  the  program  unless  benefits  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated 

Requite  the  vendor  to  extend  and  improve  the  correlation 
of  lessons  in  the  activity  materials  with  Continuous 
Progress/Mastery  Learning  curriculum  skills 

Consider  reducing  the  inservice  training  requirements, 
not  only  to  reduce  the  activity  unit  cost  but  also  to 
reduce  some  staff  resistance  to  the  meetings. 

In  summary,. one  PL  aide  added  this  comment  to  a^ 
questionnaire:  ^ 

PL  is  a  fantastic  program.     The  children  are 
motivated  to  come  to  school.     Their  attitudes 
toward  themselves  and  school  work  are  signs  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  and  also  o£  the 
teacher  that  makes  the  lab  a  nice  comfortable 
place  for  the  children. 

The  data  and  other  comments  collected  in  fiscal  1980 
suggest  that  a  large  majority  of  the  activity  teachers, 
the  sending  teachers,  and  the  other  aides  would  agree  with 
ttiat  statement. 
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R&R  #92   &  93 
Project  #648 
Program  #7  692 
Evaluator:     Marion  Rice 


HIGH   INTENSITY  CENTERS 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

In  fiscal   1980  the  High  Intensity  Centers  reading 
(HIC-R)   and  ,  in  mathematics    (HIC-M)  enrolled  approximately 
1,300  pupils  in  fourteen  public  and  two  non-public  schools 
using  materials  of  the  High   Intensity  Reading  Management 
Program  published  by  Random  House,  Inc.     The  program,  in 
its  ninth  year  of  operation  in  fiscal  1980,   served  pupils 
in  the  first  through  eighth  years  of  school  beyond 
kindergarten. 

All  but  two  of  the  Centers  focused  on  reading.  Staffing 
was  to  consist  of  one  teacher  and  one  aide  for  75  pupils 
or  a  teacher  alone  for  50  pupils.     Teachers  were_  to 
schedule  five  or  more  class  sessions  per  day,  and  pupils 
wore  to  attend  one  period  daily  for  3  0  to  4  0  minutes 
depending  on  their  level:     primary,   intermediate,  or 
upper. 

The  Centers  were  organized  into  several  stations  for 
reading  or  mathematics  activities.     Pupils  used  workbooks 
and  other  printed  materials  from  Random  House,  learning 
kits,  cassette  tape  and  filmstrip  players,  and 
library-type  books   in  settings  which  v/ere  often 
ingeniously  arranged  to  promote   individualized  learning. 
The  Centers  were  all  housed  in  separate  rooms  or  areas. 

Inservice  was  provided  in  September  1979  to  introduce  new 
teachers  and  aides  to  the  materials  and  to  allow 
continuing  staff  members  to  review  the  program.,.  Other 
inservice  meetings  were  held  at  appropriate  intervals 
throughout  the  year. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

Thp  main  reasons  for  selecting  HIC  included :     the  .act  i:vity 
had  been  ofiEective  at  the  school  in  previous  years,  its 
instructional  emphasis  and  methods  best  mot  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  it  best  used  the  talents  o^:  the 
school's  staff,  = 
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Initiation  o£  Instruction 


Generally ' speaking ,  no  difficulties  were  reported  in 
beginning  instruction  on  time;  hov;ever,  a  couple  of 
reasons  were  cited  for  late   implemc n tat  ion ,  including 
instructional  materials  not  delivered  and  equipment 
installation  problems. 

HIC  teachers  found  it  moderately  easy  to  correlate 
materials  with  for  Chicago  CP/i4L  levels- 

S taf f  ing 

In  most  schools  there  were  no  major  staffing  problems. 
One  school  reported  a  late  staff  assignment.  Principals 
rated  staff  above  average  for  HIC-R  and  very  effective  for 
HIC-M. 

The  12  HIC-R  teachers  responding  to  a  questionnaire  had  an 
average  of  3.5  years  of  experience  in  the  activity. 
Eighty-two  percent  of  the  teachers  wanted  to  continue 
teaching  this  activity  the  following  year;  this  was 
si ightly  less  than  the  94  percent  found  in  other 
laboratory  activities.     For  HIC-M,  the  one  responding 
teacher  indicated  2.75  years  of  experience  v/ith  the 
activity.     This  teacher  also  v/anted  to  continue  teaching 
in  the  activity. 

For  those  KIC-R  teachers  who  received  the  services  of  a 
SCR  or  home  visitor ,  66  percent  felt  that  they  were  more 
aware  of   tiieir  Title  I  pupils'   home  situation.     The  HIC-M 
teacher  was  also  more  aware  of   the  Title  I  pupils'  home 
situations. 

Seventy-six  percent  of   the  of  12  HIC  a idei.  responding  to  a 
quG.s t ionnaire  were  in  their  first  year  v;ith  the  activity; 
this  percentage  v/as  consistent  with  that  observed  in  other 
act ivi  ties.   ^  All  of  the  aides  felt  that  the  teacher's  ' 
directions  regarding  their  duties  vvere  very  clear.  In 
HXC-R,   10  of  the  11  air3es  felt  that  the  teacher  had 
conf idoncc ^in  their  skills;   this  was  slightly  less  than 
was  true  of  similar  activities.     The  one  HIC-M  aide 
indicated  that  the  teacher  had  confidence  in  her  skills 
and  she  felt  comfortable  with  the  Title  I  t.^achtr.'  Shv3 
spent  more  than  half  of  her  time  v;orking  directly  with 
pupils  and  felt  that  she  had  been  given  enough 
rc<.;po  ns  ibil  i  t  ies . 

I nr> r>r vice  Train  i ng 

An  in^jorvice  war.  provided  by  \:\\^:.  vonclor  in  Boptember  for 
new  teachers  rind  for  continuing  teachv'^rs  and  aides  •  The 
insorvice  was  designed  to  give  staff  an  opportunity  to 
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reviev;  new  mater    ^Is.     Inr^ervice  for  HIC-R  was  rated 
average  by  IIIC-R  principals.  The  one  principal  who  rated 
the  HTC-M  inservice  called  it  ineC tfect  i ve .     These  ratings 
v/ere  below  the  average  oE  all  Title  I  ratings. 


The  frequency  and  type  of 
those  of  other  activities 
inr^ervice  as  good  or  very 
fair  to  very  good.  HIC-R 


inservice^   in  HIC  resembled 
Teachers   in  HIC-R  rated 
good;   aides'   ratings  ranged  C 
teachers  gave  slightly  lower 


ratings  to  on-site  consultations.  Sevent-^^ 
the  nic~R  teachers  felt  that  the  inservice  had 
th'-^jir  classroom  instruction;  this  was  slightly 
the  90  percent  found  in  other  activities.  The 
respondent  reported  that  the  inservice  had  not 
her  classroom  instruction. . 


impTrA^ed 
less  than 
HIC-M 
improved 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGR/aM 
Facilities r  Equipment,  and  Materials 

The  minimum  space  requirement  for.  the  accivity  was  one 
separate  full-sized  classroom.      Several  110-volt 
electrical  outlets  for  audiovisual  equipment  v/ere  also  , 
requir'^^d.     All  of  the  observed  High  In. ton^ ity  Centers  were 
located   in  fall-sized  classrooms  that  accommodated  the 
ma terials  adequately . 

No  problems  were  reported  with  ina terials,  equipment,  or 
supplies.     For  HIC-R  nia terials  and  equipment  were  rated 
above  average   in  ef fcctivehess  by  principals.  Vendor 
service  received  an  average  rating.     With  respect  to 
illC-M,  the  principal  rated  ma  terials  as  very  effective, 
equipment  received  an  average  rating,   and  vendor  servix:.e 
received  a  rating  of  ineffective.^ 

Einhty-five  porcet^t  of  the  teachers  "Eelt  that  the 
instructional  materials  were  provided  in  adequate  quantity 
:      •  for  HIC-R;   this  was  slightly  less  than  l:ne  95  percent 

Pound  in  other  r/ctivities.     Ratings   for  the  quality  of  tiie 
instruct i'ona I  materials   in  this  activil-y  were  also  ^ 
slightly  lower  'than  usual.     Sevonty-'f ive  percent  of  the 
teachers  reponted  that  Title  I  consumable  supp3.ies  v;ere 
.  recoi\^:d  in  adequate  qu^mtity  \shich  v/as  less  thvn  the  89 
percent  observed  in  similar  octivitj.es.     Moreover,  only  61 
p'.rcc:!it  re!:jO):ted  that  tViey -v/ere  able  t .)  individualize 
In^.trurrion  to  the  extent  necessary  v/ith  the  instructional 
mah'?r,  ials;   86  gercent  v/ero  able  to  do  so  in  other 
Ir^.boraiory  °act  ivi  t3  es.     Kevcirthelcss  ,  oven  with  the 
•  ap;.*ai:')-. '1  lo^v.^r  ra!-,ings  for  in.s truct ional  materials ,  m.ort: 
of   the.  HTC^-R  ceat^h.er':;  v/ere  inv^olved   j.n  tb,(i  selorcion  of 
material-^  llian  v;as  observed  in  sim-iJar  autivitios.  The 
one  teacher  rer,ponso   for  ^»TC-^1  v/ould  indicate  that  the 
t'^acher:  was  (n;ite  satisfied  wit!i  the  materials  and  ^  ' 

sup;*;i;jes  pro*i/ided.  ^ 
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Efficiency  of  OpGration  . 

■/ 

Classroom  observations  within  1IIC-*R  revealed  /that  the 
average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  v/as  13  and  the  average 
number  in  attendance  was  11,     Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
pupils  v;ere  found  to  be  on  task.     The  percentage  of  direct 
instructional  interaction  time  with  pupils  was  not  unlike 
that  of  other  activities. 

Teachers  confirmed  that  teacher  aides  spent  the  greatest 
proportion  of  .their  tiii^e  assisting  pupils  individually 
with  learning  tasks  and  checking  pupils'  v^^ritten  work^ 
Title  I  classes  had  been  cancelled  an  average  of   8  days 
which  v/as  not  unlike'that  of  other  activities.   The  one 
resi.x)ndent  for  HIC-M  reported  10  days  of  Title  I  class 
cancellation  during  the  school  year.     Sixty-eight-  percent 
of  the  teachers  who  were  familiar  with  other  Title  I 
activities  felt  that  HIC-R  was  comparatively  very  \ 
effective?  this  was  lov;er  than  the  88  percent  comparative 
rating  for  similar  activities.     The  one  HIC-M  response 
would  indicate  that  the  act  ivi ty  was  perceived  to  be 
comparatively  very  eff~ective. 

Pupil  Response 

HIC  teachers  reported  that  most  of  the  students  v;ere 
cictively  and  cooperatively  interested.     Non-Title  I 
classroom  teachers  noted  exceptional  growtn   -n  service  to 
school,  personal  responsibility,  and  academic  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  pupils  attending  HIC-R. 

Principals  rated  HIC-R  above  average  in  terms  of  meeting 
its  objectives,-  which  placed  it  slightly  higher  than  the 
average  for  a..l  Title  I  activities.  HIC-M  was  rated  very 
effective. 

Commun icat ion.  ' 

Cues tionnaire  results  suggest  that  all  of  the  teachers 
coutmun  icated  regularly  with  non--Title   I  staff  about  their 
j^upils'  progress.  The  communication  generally  took  plac»^ 
informally  on  a  v;eckly  basis.     Moreover,   94  percent  of  K 
non-Title  I  teachers   said  they  shared  information 
regularly  v/ith  HIC  teachers. 


PZVRCNT  I NVO I.VF.M H NT 

Nino  ty-fo|:ir  percent  of   the  17  HIC-rv  parentr;  and  al  1  19  of 
the  HlC-M  parents  responding  tn'  *yo.->n tj.oruialres  wer^^  av,^',ire 
that -their  children  v^ere  particip-itlrig "  in  ri  Title  I 
program.     Righty-eight  peircei'^t  of  thv-^  MIC'-R  parc^nts  had 
visited  their  cliildren's  regular  classrooms  and/53  poiccent 
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had  visited  their  ch ildren ' s  Ti tie  I  classrooms.  For 
HIC-M,   89  percent  visited  the  regular  classrooms  and  53 
percent  visited  the  Title  I  classroonis.     Most  of  the 
parents  in  both  activities  agreed  that  their  children  were 
using  their  free  time  in  a  more  useful  v/ay  than  they  had 
in  the  past;  these  ratings  were  higher  than. for  similar 
activities.     The  percentage  of  parents  who  felt  that  their 
children  had  achieved  more  than  they  would  have  without 
the  extra  program  was  approximately  the  same  for  the  two 
programs  and  both  were  consistent  with  the  77  percent 
found  in  other  laboratory  activities.     All  of  the  parents 
in  each  of  the  activities  felt  that  the  pr/ogram  ought  to 
be  continued. 

HIC-R  teachers  reported  minimal   interest  on  the  part  of 
parents.     For  HIC-M,  t he'  ma jor i ty  of  parents  were 
considered  interested  but  not  active. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 
TABLE    1.      ITBS   ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES* 


Activity  Objective 
Objective  Criterion       result  net 


Vocabulary  subtest : 
-Percent  with  Standard  60%  52%  Mo 

Score  gains 
Reading  Comprehension  subtest; 
•-•Percent  wit'*.  Standard 

Score  gains  6Q%  58%  No 

-Mean  grade-equivalent 
gain  8  mos.  7  mos.  No 

Mathematics  Total:  ^ 
-Percent  v/ith  Standard 

Score  gains  60%  74%  Yes 

-Mean  grade-equivalent 
ga  in 


8  mos .         11  mos .  Yes 


^Vocabulary  results  are  based  on  813  pupils,  reading 
comprehension  on  820,   and  mathematics  total  on  65. 


An  inripection  of  Table  1  reveals  that  none  of  the 
achievement  objectives  was  met  by  HIC-R.     In  terms*  oj: 
achievemci^t  as' measured  by  the  10}l^_-^iLl^9!lJ^ 
•(TTBS),   HIC-R  appeared  to  be  aveFcTge '  for  3 aborc-^Ttory 
redding  activi«:ies*     HiC-R's  throo^-yecir  averag;^:  ga  In  wa?; 
al'\o  not  unlik.0  that  of  other  laboratory  activities,  i.e., 
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seven  montlis.  The  percent  having  a  positive  standarc?  score 
•  gain  in  ceading  was  consistent  with  Title  I  overall;  how- 
ever, the  grade-equivalent  gain  was  slightly  lower,  i.e., 
seven  months  versus  eight  months  for  Title  I  overall. 
The  activity  seems  to  have  been  most  effective  for  the 
older  students  and  least  effective  for  the  primary 
students.     Younger  pupils  had  difficulty  in  working  on 
their  individual  tasks  independently. 

HIC-M  produced  better  results.  The  percent  of  pupils 
having  standard  score  gains  in  mathematics  exceeded  the 
overall  Title  I  average,   i.e.,   74  percent  versus  56 
percent.     The  grade-equivalent  gains  in  mathematics  also 
exceeded  the  Title  I  average,    i.e.,   11  months  versus  8 
months.  With  respect  to  other  laboratory  mathematics 
activities,  HIC-M  had  the  highest  one-year  grade 
equivalent  gain;  the  one-year  standard  score  gain 
approached  t\ie  top  placement  and  the  three-year  gain  was 
the  highest.  I 

Complete  tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  appear  in 
Volume  2  of  ,this  report. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

HIC-R  cost  approx^imately  $693,  817  for  1,175  pupils.  The 
cost  per  pupil  was  $590  and  the  cost  per  puf  '-l  hour  of 
instruction' was  $5.34.     The  total  cost  for  HIC-M  was 
$73,830  for: 125  pupils,  with  a  cost  per  pupil  of  $590,  and 
a  cost  per  pupil  bcnr  of   instruction  equalling  $5.06.  The 
cost  per  puoil  hour  of   instruction  were  up  for  both 
activitites  from  what  they  had  been  in  1979;  nevertheless, 
they  remain(^d  average  for  laboratory,  act  ivities . 

I 

CONCLUSIONS,   RECOMMENDATIONS;   AND  SUMMARY 

Conclus  ions  '  " 

Implementation  of  the  activity  ^Jresented  no  major 
problems.  - 

Non-Title  1 1  teachers  noted  exceptional  growth  in  service 
to  school,  iietS§>al  responsibility,  and  academic  effort 
on  the  partlof^^e  HIC  pupils. 

Inservice  wAs  average  for  Laboratory  activities. 

Individualiiation  of  instruction  was  more  difficult  in 
this  activity  thc^n  in  ot^ex:  laboratory  activities. 

HIC  appears  to  liave  been  effective  at  maintaining  a  high 
degree  of  active  learner  involvement. 
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ParontG  noted  that  children  were  using  their  tree  time 
more  usefully. 

There  was  regular   informal  communication  among  staff 
regarding  pupil  progre55. 

Parents  were  aware  of  their  children's  participation  in 
Title  I  and  felt  that  the  program  ough t  to  be  continued. 

Achievement  results  for  reading  indicate  that  the  proqiram 
was  most  effective  at  th^  upper  and  least  effective  at  the 
lower  age  levels.  ^ 

Achievement  results  for  irtathematics  indicate  that  tlie 
program  was  extremely  effective  at  the   intermediate  level; 
no  dat>^  were  available  for  the  primary  and  upper  age 
levelsj. 

The  ^k^r  pupil  cost  was  average  fo>^  laboratory  activities. 
Recommendations 

Limit  the  reading  component  to  intermediate  and  upper  age 
'cycle  students. 

With  respect  to  teachers,   imprt>ve   instructional  materials 
in  HIC-R  in  tv-^rms  of  quality,  quantity,  and  dppropr iate-- 
ness  for  individualization. 

Improve  the  inservice  component. 

Review  the  appropriateness  of  ma terials  for  the  lower  age 
cycles.   Lack  of  success  at  the  lower  levels  mi jht  be 
caused  by  the  materials. 

HIC-R  has  been  assessed  as  capable  of  meeting  the  neodr.  of 
the  Title  I  pop^alation  and  is  recommended  for  continuation 
in  those  schools  where  it  is  produc ing , the  desired 
effects. 

HIC--M  has  been  assessed  as  one  of  the  m.oBt  effective 
mathematics  activities. 

Summciry 

Whil-  the  Title  I  principals  £elt  thut  HIC-^R  ym 3  above 
avecaqo  ii1  Wetiriq  objectives,  l.he  ach Xf^v^jmeilt  rcJ-'^^ultb 
indicate  that  the  ach iov.eruent"  object  Ivots  wcre^mct^in 
reading  compr  r^nens  ion  an.l  vocabu  Ic.ry  o\i]y  at  the  upl>er 
level;   th^' activity  wcm  not  as  efloctivc  at  improvixKi 
reading  scoro;vat  the  primary  ami  intormoflinto  lovcin.  j\ 

HTC-M  was  ver^'  sucqesn f ni   in  tht-  one  i4c|iOul,  lU^i^M  i'^" 
fiscal  1  900.     Its  achiovoment  for  tUc^  pu.^h  yvat;; 
have  also  boon  exct^llvint.  .  - 


R&E  #82 

Project  #624 

Program  #7629 

Evaluator:  .  John  Brunetti 


MULTIMEDIA  AUDIOVISUAL  READINESS  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 


The  MARK  activity  was  to  provide  a  learning  structure  to 
meet  the  reading  readiness  needs  of   identified  Title  I 
pupils  from  kindergarten  through  the  third  year  of  school 
beyond  kindergarten.     Groups  of  10  or  15  pupils  were  to 
receive  reading  readiness  and  remedial  reading  instruction 
on  a  prescriptive  basis  for  a  minimum  of  30  minutes 
daily. 

Four  public  and  one  non-public  school  enrolled  375 
kindergarten  and  primary  pupils  in  MJ^RK;  the  activity  was 
staffed  by  six  teachers  and  three  aides.     One  of   the  four 
public  schools  purchased  this  program  for  only  bilingual 
pupils.     This  was  the  second  year  of   the  MARK  option  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  program. 

Kits  were  to  be  provided  to   increase  visual  skills^ 
auditory  skills,  and  alphabet  recognition.     Materials  were 
also  available  in  Spanish.     During  each  period  some  pupils 
were  to  be  involved  in  the  multimedia  skill-building 
activities.     These  kits  provided  reading  readiness  and 
remedial  readirtg  instruction  on  a  prescriptive  basis  which 
would  ind i vidual ize . the  pupil's  progress  and  allow  the 
pupil  to  progress  at  his  own  pace. 

The  vendor,  Midwest  Visual  Equipment  Company,  was  to 
provide  a  one-day  joint  inservice  for  teachers  and  aides 
prior  to  the  activity  implementation  as  well  as  continuing 
on-site  inservice  consultations  dependent  upon  local 
n^eds. 


Initiation  of  Instruction 

MARK  was  implemented   in  October.     Classroom  teachers 
selected  pupils  for  th  is  act  ivity  based  on  their  CP/ML 
reading  levels.     The  assignment  of  two  aides  was  delayed 
but  this  did  not  impede  the   initiation  of  instruction. 
All  equipment  from  Bell  and  Howell  was  in  the  schools  from 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


the  previous  y4ar. 
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staffing 


Some  initial  shuffling  of  personnel  in  thtee  schools 
caused  minor  delays.     However,  all  teachers  and  most  aides 
were  assigned  in  time  foe  October  implementation.  A 
substitute  teacher  handled  a  long  term  teacher  absence  in 
one  MARK  unit  in  the  spring  which  caused  an  interruption 
in  the  continuity  of   instruction.     Most  of  the  teachers 
were  experienced  with  MARK  as  the  majority  of  them  had 
conducted,  this  activity  in  fiscal   1979.     The  principals 
felt  that  their  MARK  teachers  were  excellent. 

Inservice  Training 

The  vendor  provided  a  one-day  joint  inservice  for  teachers 
and  aides  prior  to  the   implementation  of  this  activity  in 
fiscal  1980.     Two  of  the  surveyed  teachers  rated  these 
vendor  inservices  and  on-site  consultations  as  good  or 
excellent;  one  did  not.     Over  two-thirds  of   these  teachers 
felt  that  vendor  inservice  and  on-site  consultations- 
heloed  them  individualize   instruction  using  the  MARK 
materials,   but  indicated  that  these   inseSrvices  didn't 
necessarily  aid  them  in  improving   clas^-Gbm  instruction. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities,  Equipment,   and  Materials 

Vendor  materials  were  delivered  in  late  September  and 
early  October  1979.     A  few  of  the  teachers  did  not  receive 
materials  for  all  age  levels  but  made  exchanges  with  other 
MARK  teachers  for  the  appropriate  materials.  Principals 
rated  the  materials  and  equipment  of  this  activity  as 
average . 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Observational  data  indicated  that  the  instructional 
content  of   the  classes  was  well  organized.  Individualiza- 
tion was  evident.     Program  implementation  was  good.  Many 
classroom  teachers  who  had  pupils   in  MARK  responded  to  a 
questionnaire.     Over  90  percent  felt  that  the  pupils 
benefited  from  MARK  instruction  and  that  this  was  an 
effective  activity  for  the  primary  pupils.     However,  56 
percent  of  the  responding  teachers  felt  that  pupils 
sometimes  missed  profitable  homeroom  instruction  by 
attending  this  laboratory.     This  work  had  to  be  made  up 
thro«gh  special   instruction  and  homework.  Classroom 
teachers  as  well  as  the  MARK  teachers  stated  that  MARK 
materials  correlated  with  "the  board  curriculum. 
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Pupil  Response 


Classroom  teachers   indicated  that  both  personal  responsi- 
bility and  academic  efEort  of  the  pupils  had  increased  as 
a  result  of  MARK  instruction.     Classroom  observations 
found  pupils  on  task  and  actively  engaged  with  the 
instruction.     Parents  responding  to  a  questionnaire  (64%) 
felt  their  children  used  their  free  time  in  a  more 
productive  way  as  a  result  of  participation  in  MARK. 

Title  I  and  Regular  Staff  Commun icat ion 

Classroom  and  Title  I  teachers  communicated  with  each 
other  weekly  on  an  informal  basis  regarding  the  progress 
of  the  MARK  pupils. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  majority  of   the  parents  indicated  that  they  were  aware 
of  their  children's  participation  in  Title  I  and  had 
visited  the  activity  classroom.     All  of  the  parents  wanted 
this  program  to  be  continued.     Parents  as  rated  by  the 
teachers  were  found  interested  in  the  activity  (52 
percent)   but  only  one-quarter  of  them  were  active. 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Achievement  results  for  MARK  have  been  low  since  its 
origination  in  Title  I.     It  should  be  noted  that  only  four 
schools  purchased  MARK  in  1979  and  1980.     Three  of  the 
four  public  schools  tested  pupils  on  either  the  ITBS  or 
CTBS  standardized  achievement  tests,  the  majority  on  CTBS. 
Only  12' pupils  from  one  school  had  matched  scores  on  the 
ITBS;>  this  is  understandable,  since  MARK  was  designed  to 
serve  needs  of  bieginning  readers  and  only  age  cycle  eight 
had  gain  scores  on  the  ITBS. 

As-  can  be  seen  in^Table  1,  the  12  pupils  tested  on  ITBS 
made  sufficient  gains  in  vocabulary  to  meet  the  objective 
but  not  in  reading  comprehension. 

Neither  age  cycle  five  nor  six  met  the  Title  I  objectives 
for  reading  comprehension  on  the  CTBS.     The  objectives 
were  that  45  percent  of  the  kindergarten  pupils  and  forty 
percent  of  the  six-year-old  pupils  would  exceed  the 
fiftieth  percentile  in  reading   for  these  ages  nationally. 
Only  14  percent  of  the  kindergarten  and  13  percent  of  the 
six-year-old  pupils  accomplished  this   in  MARK.  Mean 
scores  for  both  ages  were  in  the  low  to  average  range 
nat  ion'al  ly . 
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TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=12) 


Activity  Objective 
Objective  Criterion.       result  met 


Vocabulary  subtest: 
-  Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 

60% 

72% 

Yes 

Reading  Comprehension 
subtest : 

-  Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 

-  Mean  grade-equivalent 

gain 

60% 
8  mos . 

33% 
2  mos . 

No 
No 

COST 

EFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  cost  of  MARK' was  $198,065  or  about  $528  per 
pupil.     While  per  pupils  costs  of  MARK  were  considered 
average  for  laboratory  activities,  the  low  achievement 
gains  certainly  indicate  that  this  activity  was  not  cost 
effective. 

SUMMfkRY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Only  four  public  and  one  non-public  school  selected  MARK 
in  fiscal  1980.     MARK  materials  correlated  with  the  board 
curriculum.     Achievement  results  on  the  ITBS  and  CTBS  were 
low  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  low  achievement  results  as  well  as  its  un- 
popularity,  this  Title  I  activity  has  again  been  assessed 
as  ineffective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  kindergarten  and 
primary  pupils  in  the  Title  I  program  and  should  be 
dropped  from  the  Title  I  application. 
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R&E  #97 
Project  #238 
Program  #7623 
Rvaluator:     George  Dalin 


NEW   CENTURY  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

In  fiscal  1980,  New  Century  Basic  Skills  (NCBS),  a 
laboratory  activity  new  to  Chicago's  Title  I  project, 
operated  in  three  public  schools.     Overall,   280  pupils 
were  served  by  three  teachers  and  one  aide.     NCBS  provided 
an  individualized  reading  program  for  80  or  120  pupils  in 
the   fourth  through  the  eighth  years  of  school  beyond 
kindergarten.     Groups  of   16  or  24  pupils  received  40 
minutes  of   instruction  daily. 

The  three  teachers  and  one  aide  from  the  three  participat- 
ing schools  engaged   in  a  five-day  training  program  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  activity.     A  half-day 
inservice  session  was  held  during  the  school  year.  On- 
site   inservice  was  provided  to  ensure  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  activity. 

Pupil  participants  worked   in  a  16-  or  24-station  labora- 
tory.    Pupils  took  a  series  of   individually  prescribed 
sel f -administered,  placemen t  and  diagnostic  tests.  After 
the  pr escr ipt ion  was  determined,  pupils  worked  with  the 
Verbal  Skills  Curriculum  which  offered  16  courses  that 
provided  a  comprehensive   system  for  the  development  of 
reading  skills.     Audiovisual  equipf.;ent  was  also  included 
in  the  NCBS  package.     An  additional  amount  of  $2.00  per 
pupil  was  provided  for  supplies. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

NCBS  was  selected  by  the  three  participating  schools 
because  of  the  act iv i ty • s   instructional  emphasis  and 
methods.     Other  reasons  for  selection  were:     the  activity 
was  effective   in  other  cities  and  the  available  school 
space  could  accommodate  the  NCBS  laboratory. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 


In  two  of   the  three  participating  schools  selection  of 
pupils  was  not  completed  by  the  target  date  of  October  15f 
1979.     One  principal   reported  that  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  selecting  eligible  pupils.  Principals 
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indicated  that  pupils  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
continuous  progress  levels,  teacher  recommendations,  and 
standardized  test  scores.     Pupils  of  age  cycles  IQ  through 
14  were  placed  in  the  activity.     Class  instruction  was 
reported  to  have  begun  in  one  school  before  mid-October. 
In  another  school  installation  of  the  reading  laboratory 
was  not  completed  by  the  third  week  of  October. 
Scheduling  of  pupils  was  a  problem  in  the  third  school. 

Pupils'   Individual  Learning  Plans  (ILPs)  were  in 
preparation  at  the  time  of  the  fall  interviews  with  the 
three  principals.     In  the  three  schools  the  ILPs  were  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Title  I  teachers  in  consultation  with 
the  non-Title  I  teachers  and  the  principals.  Monitoring 
Qf   ILPs  was  reportedly  done  by  the  principal,  the  district 
Title  I  reading  coordinator,  and/or  the  designated  local 
school  Title  I  coordinator. 

Staffing 

There  was  no  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  or  teacher 
aides  to  operate  NCBS  in  the  three  schools.     In  one 
school,  however,  the  NCBS  teacher  was  transferred  to 
another  position  at  mid-year.     This  transfer  required  the 
principal  to  select  another  teacher  from  her  staff. 

Inservice  Training 

Inservice  meetings  conducted  by  the  vendor  were  rated  by 
.^^,tivity  teachers  as  very  good.     On-site  vendor  consulta- 
tion was  rated  good  or  very  good  by  the  activity  teachers. 
The  district  Title  I  coordinators'  on-site  consultations 
were  rated  as  vpry  good.     Activity  teachers  believed  that 
inservice  meetings  and  on-site  consultations  improved 
their  classroom  instruction.     Principals  also  believed 
that  the  activity  iriservices  were  effective  for  their 
s taf  f . 

The   final  vendor  inservice  meeting  held  in  May  1980 
assessed  activity  effectiveness..    Positive  and  negative 
activity  aspects  were  .discussed  by  the  staff  and  the 
vendor.     The  vendor  was  qui te.  recept ive  to  suggestions  for 
activity  improvement. 


INSTRUCT  tONAL  PROGRAM 
Fa c i 1  it ies ,  Equipment  and  Materials 

In  e^ch  school  observed,  NCBS  was  operating  in  a  separate 
classroom.     In  two  of  the  three  laboratories  the  physical 
environment  was  rated  above  average  because  of  the 
organization  of  the  activity  materials  and  supplies. 
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Observations  also  revealed  that  two  of  three  school  sites 
were  considered  above  average,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  school 
appearance  and  organization  of  the  fatcilities. 

Activity  teachers  felt  thac  instructional  materials  were 
provided  in  adequate  quantity,  and ' they  rated  the  quality 
of  the  instructional  materials  as  excellent.     Title  I 
consumable  supplies  were  received  in  adequate  quantity  in 
each  school.     The  NCBS  materials  were  reported  by  teachers 
as  suitable  for  individualized  instruction.  Activity 
teachers  felt  that  the  NCBS  materials  were  easy  to 
correlate  with  Chicago  CP/ML  levels.     Principals  rated  the 
materials  as  effective  or  very  effective. 

Classroom  observations  conducted  during  the  first  semester 
showed  that  all  pupils  were  ei the^r^orking  with  a  learning 
kit,  programmed  text,  or  writing  material.     The  second 
semester  observations  revealed  that  all  pupils  were 
working  with  activity  materials. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

The  activity  teachers,  during  classroom  observations, 
were  rated  average  or  above  average  in  giving  clear  and 
organized  instruction  relevant  to  the  activity  format. 
These  teachers  also  presented  challenging  lessons  which 
were  adapted  to  pupils'   levels.     Each  learning  environment 
was  rated  above  average  because  class  routines  were 
established  and  pupils  were  attending  to  their  assigned 
tasks.     All  pupils  were  observed  working  on  various 
activity  tasks.     The  teachers,  therefore,  were  effective 
in  establishing  ,the  NCBS  laboratory  format. 

Pupil  Response 

Generally,  pupils  were  allowed  to  express  their  opinions 
on  their  assigned  reading  tasks.     New  Century  teachers 
rated  the  majority  of  th^  pupils  (85  percent)   as  actively 
and  cooperatively  interested  in  the  laboratory  activities. 
Only  ten  percent  of  the  pupils  were  interested  but  not 
active   in  laboratory  tasks.     Five  percent  were  not 
noticeably  interested  in  performing  tasks.     However,  one 
teacher  indicated  that  pupils  who  were  three  to  four  years 
below  level  in  reading  did  not  respond  when  the  teacher 
required  them  to  complete  a  unit  every  two  weeks. 

Title  I  and  Regular  Staff  Communication 

Communication  between  the  NCBS  teachers  and  the  board- 
funded  teachers  of  these  pupils  was  done  on  a  regular 
basis.     Informal  meetings  were  used  to  update  pupils' 
ILPs.     Pupils'   skill  achievement  in  the  laboratory  was 
shared  frequently  with  the  board-funded  teachers.  The 
School  Community  Representatives  (SCRs)  were  also 
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consulted  by  the  NCBS  teachers.     Reports  of  the  pupils'' 
progress  were  also  transmitted  to  the  pupils'   homes  by  the 
SCRs. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  surveyed  parents  knew  that 
theitr  children  were  participating  in  the  activity.  .More 
than  80  percent^had  visited  their  child's  regular 
classroom  or  teacher.     Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
parents  had  visited  their  children's  Title  I  classroom  or 
teacher. 

Pupils  ana  their  parents  appeared  to  have  cooperated  on 
homework  assignments. .  Parents  reported  that  they  assisted 
their  children  daily  or  weekly.     A  majority  of  parents 
believed  that  their  children  used  their  free  time  more 
constructively  than  the  previous  school  year.  The 
available  evaluation  data  seem  to  indicate  that  pupil 
participants'   attitudes  about  the  activity  were  positive. 

The  two  parent  objectives ,  awareness  of  the  child's 
participation  and  visiting  the  child's  classroom  or 
teacher,  were  not  met.     HoWever,  parents  of  children  in 
the  upper  age  cycles  generally  have  not  participated  in 
school  activities  to  the  same  extent  as  parents  of  younger 
pupils.   Parents,  did  request  information  on  their 
children's  reading  progress  in  NCBS.     In  response,  the 
NCBS  vendor  prepared  a  letter  reporting  pupils'  skill 
achievements  which  was  sent  by  the  teacher  to  parents. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Table  1  gives  the  ITBS  results.   All  age  cycles  exceeded 
the  reading  comprehension  objectives.     The  distribution  of 
the  mean  gain  scores  in  reading  comprehension  for  the 
three  schools  ranged  from  nine  months  to  2.2  years.   ^ It 
should  be  noted  that  upper  age  cycle  pupils  in  Title" I 
usually  demonstrated  greater  grade  equivalent  gains  than 
lower  age  cycle  pupils.     The  mean  standard  score  for 
reading  cpmpr ehens ion  was  238  oh  the  pretest  and  2'45  on 
the  posttest.     These  scores  correspond  to  the  29th  and  • 
40th  percentile  respectively  on  the  distribution  of  all 
ITBS  scores  citywide.     When  compared  with  Title  I  results 
overall  the  NCBS  pupils  demonstrated  a  greater  percentile 
rank  improvement  than  did  other  Title  I  pupils. 

/.  •  . 
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TABLE   1.      ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=259) 


Obi 


jective 


Cr  1  t:er  ion 


Act ivity  Object ive 
Result  Met 


Vocabulary  subtest^^: 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains  60%  61%  Yes 

Reading  Comprehension  subtest : 
-Petcent  of  with  Standard 

Scores  gains  60%  75%  Yes 

-Mean  grade  equivalent  gain  8  mos,         14  mos.  Yes 


What  is  remarkable  for  this  first  year  Title  I  reading 
laboratory  is  that  it  ranked  first  in  reading  achieve- 
ment gain  of  all  Title  I  reading  activities.    *  On  the 
average,  pupil  participants  demonstrated  a  1.4  grade- 
equivalent  year  gain  in  reading   comprehension.  The 
average  grade-equivalent  gain  for  two  of  the  three  schools 
was  0.9  years.   For  the  third  school  it  was  2,2  grade- 
equivalent  years.  This  school  also  showed  unusually  large 
standard  score  gains. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  estimated  cost  per  pupil  for  NCBS  was  $541.  The 
estimated  cost  per  pupil   instructional  hour  was  $4.64. 
The  activity's  per  pupil  hour  cost  ranked  the  third  lowest 
of  the  11  Title  I  reading   laboratory  activities.  Although 
NCBS  operated  in ' three  schools,   it  appeared  to  be  a 
productive  activity  for  intermediate  and  upper  age  cycle 
pupils.     Despite  the  transfer  of  a  teacher  in  one  school, 
the  activit^Y  still  showed  above  average  reading  gains  in 
all  thre^^ schools. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  New  Century  Basic  Skills  activity  demonstrated 
excel lent 'pupil  reading  achievement  gains.     As  a 
laboratory  approach  to  reading,   it  was  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  pupils.     But  some  pupils  who  wer6  three  to 
four  years  below  reading   level  could  not  maintain  the 
prescribed  pace  of  a  new  unit  every  two  weeks.  Generally, 
New  Century  teachers  adapted  well  to  the  activity  format 
which  was  correlated  with  the  CP/ML  levels.     Parents  who 


were  aware  of  the  activity  seemed  satisfied  with  their 
children's  progress.     Principals  were  satisfied  with  the 
activity.     However,  a  delay  of  full  implementation  caused 
two  principals  some  concern  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.     Overall,  the  activity  seemed  effective  in 
increasing  pupils'   reading  skills. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Installation  of  the  New  Century  laboratory  materials  and 
equipment  should  be  completed  by  the  first  week  of  school. 

Titlfc.  I  schools  in  need  of,  an  upper  age  cycle  reading 
laboratory  approach  should  consider  the  New  Century  Basic^, 
Skills  activity. 

Pupils  who  are  selected  for  this  activity  should  be 
capable  of  completing  the  activity  units  at  the  prescribed 
pace. 
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R&E  #33. 
Project  #599 
Program  #7633 
Evaluator:     George  Dal  in 


TEACHING  READING  SKILLS  THROUGH  DRAMA 
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A.CTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Teaching  Reading  Skills  Through  Drama  (DRAMA),  in  its 
seventh  "year  as  a  Chicago  Title  I  activity  in  fiscal  1980, 
served  either  55  or  75  pupils  in  the  fourth  through  the 
eighth  years  of  school  beyond  kindergarten.  Pupils 
received  a  minimum  of  225  minutes  of  instruction  weekly. 

Twelve  public  schools  purchased ' the  activity  to  serve 
a  total  of  780  pupils.     Therje  were  12  teachers  and  six 
aides  assigned.  .  Teachers  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
special  training  in  'reading  and  of  some  knowledge  in 
drama.     The  ESEA  Title- I  coordinators  were  responsible  for 
giving  citywide  and  local  school  inservice  and  technical 
assistance. 

The  activity  materials  prbvided  a 'balanced  view  of  the 
contributions  of  different  ethnic  groups  in  American 
society.     These  mater ials • included  illustrations  of 
scenes,  situations^  and. persons  which  could  be  esily 
identified  and  had  ^  motivational  effect  on  the  pupils. 
Activty  material^  cost  $37  or  $47  per  pupil  depending  on 
the  option.     An  additional  amount  of  $4.50  per  pupil  was 
provided  for  supplies,.    '  ' 

In  addition  to  improving  their  reading  skills,  pupils 
created  roles  in  the  dramatization  of  a  subject  already  in 
r  the  activity  classroom. 

Parents  were  involved  In  all  aspects  of  the  program  by 
assisting,  when  possible,  in  the' cosJ:umijig ,  staging,- 
production  of  plays  a'nd  assemblies,  and  by  helping  pupils 
read  and  memorize  their  parts  in  the  plays.     Parents  also 
accompanied  pupils  on  field  trips  and  attended  -  school 
programs  and  activity-related  meetings. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEM'^NT 
Program  Selection        •  s  o 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the;  prinqipalsl  selecting  the  DRAMA 
activity  did  so  because  of  its  instructional  emphasis  and 


and  methods.     Half  of  the  principals  indicated  that  the 
activity  had  been  effective  at  their  schools  in  previous 
years.     A  third  of  the  principals  stated  that  they  _ 
selected  the  activity  becau«o  of  the  talents  of  their 
teachers. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

Principals  along  with  their  staff  selected  intermediate 
and  upper  age  cycle  pupils  on  the  basis  of  continuous 
'progress  placement.     These  pupil  participants  were  at 
least  one  and  one-half  years  behind  in  reading 
achievement.     Some  principals  indicated  that  they  selected 
pupils  who  were  not  only  in  need  of  supplemental  reading 
instruction,  but  who  were  also  in  need  of  an  activity  that 
would  allow  Ihem  to  express  themselves  creatively.  A 
majority  of  the  interviewed  principals  reported  that 
activity  insf  -action  began  before  the  middle  of  October. 
During  the  fall  only  two  principals  were  concerned  about 
the  late  delivery  of  board  suppies  but  this  did  not 
prevent  instruction  from  occurring.    When  asked  who 
prepared  pupils'  Individual  Learning  Plans  (ILPs),  the 
principals'   responses  fell  into  three  teacher  groups: 
IRIP  teachers,  non-Title  X  teachers,  and  Title  I  teachers. 
The  principals  reported  that  they  were  planning  to 
monitor  ILPs  with  another  staff  member.     It  should  be 
noted  fhat  ILP  preparation  was  still  in  progress  of  the 
time  of  the  principal   interviews.     Finally,  the  tail  _ 
observations  of  activity  classes  showed  that  all  observea 
classes  were  adequately  implemented. 

Staffing 

More'  than  90  percent  of  the  principals  indicatd  that  there 
was  no  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and  teacher  aides 
for  the  DRAMA  activity.     Only  one  principal  Was 
dissatisfied  with  the  DRAMA  teacher  assigned. 

Inservice 

A  majority  of  the  teacher  respondents  rated  vendor 
inservice  training  meetings  as  good-or  very  aoo|^.  The 
teachers  attended  an  average  of  three  District  fitle  I 
meetings.    'These  meetings  were  rated  as  gooQ  or  very  good 
Sy  all  the  teacher  respondents.     All  of  the  teachers  felt 
that  the  inservice  meetings  improved  classroom 
instruction.     Although  the  DRAMA  staff  consider".^  . 
inservice  sessions  beneficial,  observations  revealed  that 
very  little  time  was  spent  on  activity  material  use  and 
teaching  techniques.     More  time  on  these  J^^P^"^?*^^^^^^^^ 
needed  for  the  staff.     A  sample  pf  teacher  aides  ^ftings 
about  inservice  training  revealed  that  vendor  ^J^Jrict 
Title  I  meetings  were  considered  beneficial.  Principals 
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ratings  of  inservice  meetings  showed  that  they  felt  vendor 
inservice  was  average  or  above  average w 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities y  Equipment ^  and  Materials 

In  each  school  observed  the  DRAMA  activity  was  operating 
in' an  unshared  classroom.     Ninety  percent  of  these 
classrooms  were  standard  sized  classrooms. 

During  a  second  round  of  classroom  observations,  60 
percent  of  the  classrooms  were  rated  above\  average ,  i.e. 
current  student  work  was  on  display  and  the\  physical 
c6ndition  of  the  classroom  was  good.  The  other  classrooms 
were  rated  average  by  the  Title  I  field  evaluators.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  school  facilities  in  which  the  'activity 
units  operated  were  rated  above  avetfage  and  forty  percent 
were  rat^-d  average. 

Instructional  materials  were  provided  in  adequate  quantity 
for  all  levels.     A  majority  of  the  activity  teachers   ( 88% ) 
rated  the  quality  of   instruction  'materials  as  excellent 
and  12  percent  rated  DRAMA  materials  as  good.     All  of  the 
act ivity  teachers  reported  that  Title  I  consumable 
supplies'^were  available   in  adequate  quantity.  In 
addition,  all  activity  teachers  were  able  to  individualize 
instruction  with  the  DRAMA  materials.     But  the  use  of 
activi.ty  materials  was  still  a  problem.  DRAMA  teachers 
needed  to  institute  playwriting  activities  for  their 
pupils.     In  addition,  some  schools  did  not  allow  pupils  to 
take  materials  out  of  the  activity  classroom. 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  43  percent  of  the 
pupils  were  working  with  instructional  source  materials 
and  almost  40  percent  of  the  observed  pupils  were  not. 
However,   87  percent  of  the  pupils  were  observed  working  on 
assigned  tasks.     Many  of  these  pupils  were  rehearsing  a 
play.  ' 

Ef f iciency ^df  Operation 

Activity  teachers  were  observed  to  be  average   (60%)  or 
above  average   (40%)    in  giving  clear  and  organized  ' 
instruction  relevant  to  the  act ivity -format.     Half  pf  the 
observed  DRAMA  treachers  were  rated  average  in  adapting 
lesson?  to  the ir  ""pupils '   ability  level  and  l:^alf  were^: 
rated  above  average.'    However,  all  of  the  ob.served  DRAMA 
teachers  were  rated  average   in  displaying  fairness  an4f 
friendliness  wi  th 'the,ir  pupils  .     The  teacher  \aides  wete 
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observed  as  assisting  their  teacliirs  in  marking  papers, 
instructing  small  groups,  and  tutoring. 

The  learning  environment  in  60  percent  of  the  observed  . 
DRAMA  classes  was  rated  above  average,  i.e;,  class  routine 
was  established,  pupils  were  self-controlled,  and  minimum 
time  was  lost.     The  other  40  percent  were  rated  average  in 
these  categories.     Additional  assistance  from  Title  I 
district  coordinators  was  needed  for  those  DRAMA  teachers 
who  were  rated  aWrage  in  classroom  management. 

During  the  first  semester,  classroom  observations  revealed 
that  86  percent  of  the  pupils  were  working  on  assigned 
tasks.     The  second  semester  classroom  observations  showed 
that  all  pupils  were  working  on  assigned  tasks.  Pupils 
were  allowed  to  express  their  opinions  freely  in  a 
majority  of  the  observed  DRAMA  classes. 

Pupil  Responses 

Activity  teachers  rated  a  majority  of  their  Pj^PiJ-s  (^8%) 
as  actively  and  cooperatively  interested  in  the  DRAMA 
activity.     Sixteen  percent  of  their  pupils  were  interested 
but  not  active, in  the  activity.     Non-Title  I  teachers, 
however,  did  not  see  that  the  DRAMA  activity  changed  many 
of  their  pupils'  attitudes  toward  school,  self,  and  school 
work.     only  20  percent  of  these  teachers  recorded  an  . 
increase   in  their  pupils'  service  to  school.     A  third  saw 
an   increase  in  pupils'  personal  responsibility. 
Approximately  60  percent  thought  the  DRAMA  activity  helped 
pupils'   academic  effort.     The  pupil  attitude  objectives 
were  therefore  partially  met. 

Title  I  and  Regular  Staff  Communication 

DRAMA  tiachers  reported  that  they  communicated  regularly 
-vith  non-Title  I  staff  about  pupils'  progress.  Usually 
this  was  done  weekly  and  informally.  Although 
communication  seemed  to  be  on  a  regular  basis,   23  percent 
of  the  non-Title  I  teachers  reported  that  their  pupils 
missed  necessary  homeroom  class  instruction.     In  most 
•cases  the  Title  I  teacher  shared  responsibility  with  the 
non-Title  I  teachers  on  ILP  maintenance.     More  than  80 
percent  of  the  DRAMA  teachers  were  aware  of  their  pupils 
home  situation  via  the  School  Community  Representatives 
involvement. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


Only  81  percent  of  the  sampled  parents  were  aware  that 
'their  children  participated  in  the  DRAMA  activity,  thus 
failing  to  achieve  the  goal  of  90  percent.     However,  more„ 
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than  6  5  percent  of  th^  -sampled  parents  did  visit  their 
child's  teacher  or  classroom.     The  goal  was  that  60 
percent  of  the  parents  would  visit;  therefore,  the  DRAMA 
activity  met  this  goal.     Furthermore,  the  surveyed 
parents  reported  that  they  did  work  fnore  with  their  ^         .  . 
children  "in  fiscal  .  1980' than  they  had  previously.  More 
than  half  of  the  .sampled  parents  indicated  that  they 
assisted'  their  children  with  homework  daily  or  weekly. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  DRAMA 
activity  was  instrumental  in  increasing  their  children's 
achievement.        ^  «  - 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  overall  achievement  gains  for  the  DRAMA  activity  are 
reported  in  Table  1  below.  - 


TABLE  1.        ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  {N=609) 


Objective  ' 

Criterion 

Activity 
result 

Objective 
.met  . 

— —  — —  - — { ■  '~~ 

Vocabulary  subtest: 
-  Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 

54%  ' 

•a 

No 

Reading  Comprehension 
subtest: 

-  Percent  with  Standard 
^core  gains 

-  Mean  grade-equivalent 
gain  , 

60% 
8  mos . 

55% 
8  mos . 

Yo 

Yes 

The  percent  of  pupils,  age  9  and  above,  having  a  positive 
standard  score  gain  in  reading  comprehension  on  the  ITBS 
ranged  from  36  percent  to  70  percent.     Age  cycle  13,  and  14 
pupils  met  the  goal  of  60  percent.  Age  cycle  10,,  13,  and 
14  pupils  achieved  a  grade-equivalent  gain  of  eight  , months 
in  reading  comprehension  which  was  the  stated  goal  for  all 
participating  age  cycles.     However,  only  age  cycle  9 
pupils  achieved  the  ob ject ive  .wh ich  required,  that  at  least 
60  percent  achieve  a  standard  score  gain  in.  vocabulary  on  , 
the  ITBS.  o  *V 

The  distribution  of  school  mean  gains* in  reading 
comprehension  ranged  from  4  months  to  10  months.  The 
percent  of.  pupils  having  positive  standard  score  gains  in 
reading  comprehension  ranged  from  44  percent  to  6  8  percent 
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in  the  participating  schools.  Only  three  schools  achieved 
the  goal  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  pupils  would  have 
standard  score  gains  in  reading  comprehension. 

Pupils  enrolled  in  DRAMA  had  higher  pretest  standard 
scores  than  was  average  for  Title  I  pupils  in  reading 
comprehension.  ^  ,  • 

COST' EFFE,CTIVENESS 

The  act  ivi  ty '  s  estimated  cost  per  pupil  hour  of  $4.01  , 
ranked  second  lowest  of  all  the  pull-out  reading 
activities.     The  total  cost  was  $411/325  or  about  $527  per 
oupil.*    Achievement  results  wer'e  average  for  Title  I 
-oull-out  activities  and  slightly  below  average  for  all 
read  ing  activities.     This.  sugges,ts  that  DRAMA' was  about 
average  in  cost-effectiveness. 

Over  the  years,  principals  selected  the  DRAMA  activity  / 
because  most  of  their ^Title  I  pupils  did  not  do  well  in 
other  Title  I  activities.     The  DRAMA  activity  offered 
-  something  more  than,  drill  in  basic  reading  skills.  What 
/principals  found  was  that  the  activity  seemed  to  appeal  to 
pupils  at' the  intermediate* and  upper  age. cycles.  These 
ouplils  needed  different  reading  materials  and  the  DRAMA 
activity  offered  high  interest  materials.  Activity 
teachers  renewed  pupils',  interest  in  reading  by  getting 
pupils  to  participate  .in  performing  activity  plays.  With 
the  performing  component,  many  pupils  seejned  to  learn  more 
^bout  the  nuances  of  natural  language .     Therefore  /  *t he 
short  terra  benefits  were  to  renew  pupil  interest  in 
reading  and  the  long  term  benefits  were  to  increase 
pupils'   reading  achievement  scores. 

SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION 

The  DRAMA  activity  seemed  to  have  a  generally  positive 
irapact  on  a  liiajocity  oi:   che  pupil  part icipancs.  Reading 
comprehension  achievement  gains  were  slightly  above 
average  when  compared  to  overall  Title „ I  results  in  terms 
of  grade-equivalent  gains  but  somewhat  'below  average  in 
terms  oiE  standard  score  gains.   Attitude  measures ,  however , 
revealed  that  many  pupils  did  not  demonstrate  positive  . 
attitude  changes  toward  service  to  school  and  personal 
respons  ibility . 

Principals  and  activity  staff  were  generally  in  agreement 
that  the  DRAMA  activity  was  beneficial  for  intermediate 
and  upper  age  cycle  pupils.'    However,  a  sizeable  minority 
of  the  DRAMA  pupils  were  missing  necessary  homeroom  class 
instruction. 
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Classroom  visits  revealed  that  many  pupils  were  responding 
to  the  activity  format.     Classroom  environments  varied  in 
organization,  yet  the  demeanor  of  the  typical  teacher  was 
above  average.     Additional  assistance  on  classroom 
management  from  district  Title  I  reading  coordinators  was 
needed  for  some  of  the  DRAMA  teachers. 

Activity  materials  were  high  interest  plays.  Supplemen- 
tary  workbooks  were  adequate  for  teaching  many  of  the 
CP/ML  reading  skills.     However,  pupils   in  many  of  the 
units  were  not  allowed  to  take  drama  materials  out  of  the 
classroom.     Inservice  meetings  for  staff  were  slightly 
above  average  when  compared  to  other  Title  I  inservice 
meetings.     However,   very  little   inservice  time  was  spent 
on  the  proper  use  of  activity  materials  and  teaching 
techniques. 

The  effectiveness,  then,  of  this  act ivity  should 
be  measured  not  by  reading  achievement  gains  only,  but 
also  by  the  apparent  motivation  of  many  pupils  who  were  in 
need  of  a  creative  approach  to  learning  reading  skills. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

District  Title  I  reading  coordinators  and  activity  staff 
should  confer  on  njethods  to  increase  pupil  participation 
and.  in  some  schools,  to   improve  classroom  management. 

Activity  staff  should  consider   implementing  playwriting 
activities  for  their  pupils. 

Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  use  activity  materials  outside 
the  activity  classroom. 

A  citywide  Title  I  Drama  Festival  should  be  considered  so 
that  pupils  could  develop  a  positive  view  of  themselves 
and  their  home  schools. 

DRAMA  pupils  should  receive  the  necessary  classroom 
instruction' which  they  miss  while  in  the  Title  I  activity. 

This  Title  I  activity  has  been  assessed  as  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  pupils  in  need  of  a  motivational 
component  and  is  recommended  for  cont inua t ion  in  those 
schools  where  it  is  producing  the  desired  effects. 
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R&E  #91 
Project  #647 
Program  #7  6  91 
Evaluator:  George  Dal  in 


AN  ECLECTIC  APPROACH  TO  CORRECTIVE  AN,D  REMEDIAL  READING 


An  Eclectic  Approach  to  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 
(EC),  one  of  the  options  in  the  Developing  Reading  Skills 
and  Abilities  umbrella  activity,  was  in  its  eleventh  year 
of  operation  in  the  Chicago  Title  I  project  in  fiscal 
1980.   More  than  80  public  and  40  nonpublic  schools 
selected  this  activity  to  serve  5,791  pupils. 

This  reading  activity  all.owed  the  local  sch^ool  staff  to 
design  a  supplementary  reading  program  that  would  meet  the 
needs  of  18,  35,  or  50  Title  I  pupils  in  the  firbt  through 
the  eighth  years  of  school  beyond  kindergarten.  Pupils  at 
the  primary  level  were  to  receive  instruction  for  30 
minutes  daily;  pupils  at  the  intermediate  and  upper  levels 
received  instruction  for  40  minutes  daily.  \ 

\ 

ESEA  Title  I  coordinators  were  to  provide  inservice 
meetings  and  workshops  based  on  expressed  or  observed 
needs  and  on  the  requirement  that  provisions  be  made  for 
the  professional  growth  and  development  of  i^aff.  ^ 

Title  I  was  to  provide  $19  per  pupil  for  the  purchase  of 
instructional  materials,  tapes,  and  manipulatives ,  all  of 
which  could  be  selected  from  the  approved  list  of 
instructional  materials.     An  additional  amount  of  $4.50 
per  pupil  was  provided  'for  supplies. 


Program  Selection 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  principals  interviewed  selected 
the  Eclectic  activity  because  of   its  instructional 
emphasis  and  methods.     Approximately  half  of  the 
principals   (48  percent)   indicated  that  the  activity  had 
been  effective  at  their  school  in  previous  years.  A 
fourth  of  the  principals  stated  that  they  selected  the 
activity  because  of  the  talents  of  their  teachers  who  were 
able  to  develop  a  supplementary  reading  activity  to  meet 
their  pupils  needs. 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MA^iAGEMENT 
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Initiation  of  Instruction 


Principals  along  with  their  staff  selected  primary^ 
intermediate,  and/or° upper  level  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
their  continuous  progress  placements.     Previous  Title  I 
placement r  diagnostic  test  results,   1978  ITBS  scores r  and 
teacher  recommendations  were  also  considered  in  pupil 
selection.  -A  majority  of  the  interviewed  principals 
reported  that  the  selection  of  pupils  did  not  present  any 
major  problems. 

Instruction  started  before  mid-October  in  most  of  the  EC 
schools.  Varioul^  problems  existed  in  some  schools 
regarding  the  Start  of  instruction.     There  was  a  shortage 
of  teachers  and  teacher  aides  in  a  few  schools.     Also  some 
principals  reported  that  the  selection  of  eligible  pupils 
was  still  in  process  by  mid-October. 

When  asked  who  prepared  pupils'   Individual  Learning  Plans 
(ILPs)^  principals  indicated  that  non-Title  I  teachers 
prepared  ILPs  with  the  Eclectic  teachers.     In  some  schools 
IRIP  teachers  were  to  assist  the  Title  I  teachers  on  ILP 
preparation  and  maintenance.     Monitoring  of  ILPs  generally 
was  .done  by  the  principal  and  another  staff  member. 

Staffing 

A  majority  of  the  interviewed  principals  (89  percent) 
indicated  that  there  was  no  shortage  of  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  for  the  Eclectic  activity.     Many  of  the 
surveyed  principals  rated  their  Eclectic  staff  as  above 
average  in  operating  this  pull-out  reading  activity. 

Inservice 

Inservice  meetings  for  fiscal  1980  focused  on  rules  and 
regulations  of  Title  I,   ILP  preparation^  materials, 
supplies  and  equipmentr  parent  involvementf  and  teacl^er 
preparation  of  supplementary  reading  material.     Most  of 
the  Eclectic  teachers  (93  percent)  rated  inservice 
meetings  as  good  or  very  good.    --About  the  same  percent 
felt  that  on-site  consultations  by  district  Title  I 
coordinators  was  good  or  very  good.     A  little  more  than  80 
percent  believed  that  Ecl^ectic   inservice  meetings  improved 
their  classroom  instruction.     Teacher  aides  also  believed 
that  activity  inservice  meetings  were  effective r  and  they 
rated  on-site  consultations  by  district  Title  I  staff  as 
good  or  very  good.     Most  principals  rated  Eclectic 
inservice  meetings 'as  above  average. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


Facilities y  Equipment,   and  Materials 

In  75  percent  of  the  schools,  the  Eclectic  activity 
operated  in  unshared  classrooms.     The  remaining  25  percent 
of  the  observed  classes  were  in  shared  classrooms.  Some 
25  percent  of  the  classes  took  place  in  a  small  room,  a 
hallway,  or  in  an  assembly  hall.     The  physical  atmosphere 
in  55  percent  of  the  observed  Eclectic  classrooms  was 
rated  above  average.     Pupils'  work  was  on  display. 
Bulletin  boards  in  many  of  these  classrooms  illustrated 
supplementary  reading  skills  for  pupils*  use.     About  20 
percent  of  the  activity  classrooms,  however,  were  rated 
below  average,  i.e.,  pupils'   current  work  was  not  on 
display  and/or  bul letin  boards  were  not  used. 
Approximately  50  percent  of  the  schools  in  which  the 
activity  operated  were  rated  above  average,,  and  nearly  40 
percent  were  rated  average. 

Instructional  materials   in  most  of  the  participating 
schools  were  provided  in  adequate  quantity  for  all  levels. 
Ninety-three  percent  of   the  surveyed  Eclectic  teachers 
rated  the  quality  of  instructional  materials  as  excellent 
or  good.     A  majority  of  these  teachers   (91  percent) 
received  consumable  supplies  in  adequate  quantity^.  Eighty 
^percent  were  able  to  individualize   instruction  to  the 
'extent  necessary.  Twenty  percent  could  barely 
individualize  instruction  with  the  materials  available. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they 
were  involved  to  a  great  extent  in  the  selection  of 
reading  materials.     However,   27  percent  reported  that  they 
had  little  or  na  involvement  in  the  selection  of 
materials.     About  80  "percent  of  the  teachers  claimed  ,  that 
the  correlation  of  EC  materials  with  Chicago  CP/ML  levels 
was  moderately  easy  or  very  easy.     Nineteen  percent/ 
however,  reported  that  materials  correlation  was 
moderately  difficult. 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  pupils  were  working  with  instructional  source 
material,  and  a  little  less  than  half  not.   A  majority  of 
the  observed  pupils   (95  percent)  were  working  on  .assigned 
tasks  or  waiting  for  assignments. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Activity  teachers  were  observed  to  be  average  (37  percent) 
or  above  average   (33  percent)    in  giving  clear  and  • 
ordjanized   instruction  relevant  to  the  activity  format. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  observed  teachers  were  rated 
above  average  in  adapting  lessons  to  their  pupils'  ability 
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levelsr  and  they  also  gave  assignments  and  direct  ions ' in  a 
clear  and  definite  manner.     Approximately  80  percent  of 
the  teachers  were  rated  above  average  in  displaying 
fairness  and  friendliness  with  their  pupils.     The  learning 
environment  in  approximately  70  percent  of  the  Eclectic 
classes  wa^^ated  aboVe  average,   i.e.  class  routine  was 
established,  pupils  werp  self -controlled ,  and  minimum  time 
was  lost. 

Activity  teacher  aides  were  observed  doing  various 
activities  to  assist  the  teachers  and  pupils.     Many  of  the 
teacher  aides  were  observ^  recordkeeping,  supervising, 
and/or,  tutoring  a  small  group  or  an  individual. 

Classroom  observations  showed  that  a  majority  of  tfie 
pupils  (95  percent)  were  working  on  an  activity  task.  In 
40  percent  of  the  observed  classrooms,  teachers  gave 
individualized   instruction  to  many  of  their  pupils.     In  45 
percent  of  the  observed  classrooms  pupils  were ^allowed  to 
express  their  opinions  freely  on  activity  work.  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  (75  percent)  were  observed  to  be 
pupil  oriented  in  their  instruction. 

Pupil  Responses 

EC  teachers  rated  a  majority  of  their  pupils  (78  percent) 
as  actively  and  cooperatively  interested  in  the  Eclectic 
activity.     Eleven  percent  of  their  pupils  were  interested 
but  not  active.     The  remaining  pupils  were  not  noticeably 
interested  or  noticeably  uncooperative. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  non-Title  I  teachers  with  pupils  in 
the  activity  reported  that  their  pupils  increased  their 
service  to  school,  but  56  percent  said  that  their  pupils 
demonstrated  an  increase  in  personal  reponsibility .  More 
than  70  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their 
pupils  showed  an  increase  in  academic  effort  as  a 'result 
of  their  participation  in  the  activity. 

Title  I  and  Regular  Staff  Communications 

A  majority  of  the  surveyed  Eclectic  teachers  (96  percent) 
communicated  regularly  with  non-Title  I  staff  about  their 
pupils.     More  than  half  of  the  teachers  (55  percent)  met 
weekly  with  the  non-Title  I  teachers,   28  percent  met  daily 
vith  non-Title  I  staff,  and  17  percent  met  monthly. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  surveyed  non-Title  I  staff 
reported  that  Eclectic  teachers  shared  reading  skill 
progre^  information  on  their  pupils.     A  little  more  than 
half  of  "^e  rton-Title  I  teachers  claimed  that  they  were 
given  an  ihservice  on  the  format  of  the  Eclectic  activity. 
Maintenanc^  6f  the  ILPs  was  done  by  a  variety  of  school 
personnel.     Usually  the  Eclectic  reading  teacher  conferred 


with  the  non-Title  I  teachers  with  pupils  in  the  activity. 
In  some  schools,  the  principal  assigned  the  IRIP  teacher 
to  maintain  pupils'  ILPs. 

A  little  more  than  60  percent  of  the  Eclectic  activity 
teachers  were  made  more  aware  of  their  pupils'  home 
situations  by  conferring  with  the  School-Community 
Representatives  (SCRs).  Half  of  the  Eclectic  teachers  felt 
that  the  SCRs'  home  visits  made  them  more  aware  of  their 
.  pupils'   instructional  needs.     The  remaining  activity 
teachers  were  not  sure  or  were  not  aware  of  pupils' 
instructional  needs .  ^ 

Parent  Involvement 

Ninety  percent  of  the  surveyed  parents  reported  that  they 
were  aware  that  their  ch ildren ^partic ipated  in  the 
Eclectic  activity.     All  of  these  parents  had  visited  their 
children's  regular  classrooms  or  teachers,  but  only  40 
percent  visited  their  children's  Eclectic  classrooms  or 
teachers.     These  surveyed  parents  also   indicated  that  they 
assisted  their  children  with  school  work  more  than  they 
had  previously.     Seventy-five  percent  assisted  their 
children  with  their  homework  daily  or  weekly.     A  majority 
of  parents  (70  percent)   rated  the  Eclectic  activity  as 
excellent  or  good,  and  the  same  percent  believed  their 
children  achieved  more  academically  because  of  the 
Eclectic  activity.     This  reflects  a  sizeable  percentage  of 
parents  who  felt  the  activity  to  be  fair  or  poor. 
However,  90  percent  felt  that  the  activity  should  be 
continued. 

Participant  Achievement 

The  ITBS  achievement  results  for  the  Eclectic  activity  are 
reported  in  Table  1.     More  detailed  tables  appear  in 
Volume  2  of  this  report. 

Age  cycle  12,  13,  and  14  pupils  met  the  goal  of  at  least 
60  percent  having  a  positive  standard  score  c^in  in 
reading  comprehension.     At  least  50  percent  of  age  cycle 
8,   9,   10,  and  11  pupils  had  a  positive  gain  score  in 
reading  comprehension.     Qnly  36  percent  of  the  age  cycle  7 
.pupils  demonstrated  a  positive  standard  score  gain  in 
reading  comprehension.     Sixty-five  percent  of  the  age 
cycle  14  pupils  had  a  positive  standard  score  gain  in 
vocabulary.     Less  than  60  percent  of  the  age  cycle  7 
through  13  pupils  had  a  positive  standard  score  gain  in 
vocabulary.     But  pupils  at  age  cycles  7,   12,   13,  and  14 
were  able  to  achieve  at  least  an  eight  month  grade- 
equivalent  gain  in  vocabulary.     The  average  vocabulary 
gain  for  age  cycle  9,   10,  and  11  pupils  was  a  meager  five 
months. 
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TABLE  1.        ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=4,618) 


Objective 

Criterion 

Ac  t  i  V  i  ty 
result 

003  fictive 
met 

Vocabulary  subtest: 
•^Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 

60 

55% 

No 

Re  ad  i  ng  Com  prehension 
subtest: 

-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 
-Mean  grade-equivalent 

gain 

60 
8  mos. 

58% 
7  mos. 

No 
No 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  distribution  of 
individual  school  mean  gains  in  reading  comprehension 
ranged  from  two  months  to  eighteen  months.     The  range  of 
standard  score  gains  in  reading  comprehensioin  was  from  33 
percent  to  92  percent.     Less  than  half  of  the  reporting 
schools  (44  percent)  had  their  pupils  gain  eight  or  more 
months  in  reading  comprehension,  and  only  39  percent  of 
the  participating  schools  had  at'  least  60  percent  of  their 
pupils  demonstrate  a  positive  standard  score  gain  in 
reading  comprehension. 

Finally,  the  CTBS  results  revaled  that  31  percent  of  the 
age  cycle  6  pupils  exceeded  the  fiftieth  percentile  in 
reading.     Although  these  results  were  below  the  objective 
of  40  percent,   it  was  average  for  Title  I. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  estimated  cost  per  pupil  instructional  hour  was  $7.54. 
This  cost  was  about  average  for  the  pull-out  activities. 
Although  pupil  reading  achievement  and  attitude  results 
were  slightly  below  average  for  pull-out  activ^ities,  some 
principals  and  their  staff  believed  that  the  Eclectic 
activity  was  better  than  many  of  the  other  pull-out 
activities  available.  Reasons  for  this  belief  were  that 
the  Eclectic  activity  cost  less  (in  terms  of  the  unit 
costs  used  to  compute  costs  to  the  schools)  when  compared 
to  the  unit  cost  of  pull-out  activities  and  reading 
laboratories, *  and  each  school  could  select  its  own 
materials  and  use  various  teaching  techniques.  In 
addition,  principals  felt  that  by  selecting  experienced 
staff  there  would  be  long  range  academic  benefits  for  many 
of  their  pupils.     For  those  schools  with  excellent  reading 
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achievement  and  attitude  results,  the  principals' 
perceptions  were  probably  accurate;  however,  these 
perceptions  point  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  an 
activity  emerges  as  much  from  the  schools  and  teachers,  as 
from  a  given  instructional  approach. 


SUMMARY,   CONCLUSlOilS,    AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many  principals  believed  that  the  Eclectic  activity  was 
above  average  in  meeting  its  objectives.  Furthermore, 
they  rated  staff  and  vendor  service  as  above  average. 
Activity  teachers  also  believed  that  the  Eclectic  format 
was  above  average.     Parents  indicated  that  their  children 
seemed  to  benefit  from  this  activity. 

Pupil  responses  to  the  Eclectic  Approach  to  Reading  were 
good.     Their  classroom  behavior  revea}.ed  that  most  were 
attending  to  assigned  tasks.     Their  attitude  changes, 
however^  depended  partially  upon  the  Eclectic  classroom 
environment. 

Overall,  the  Eclectic  activity's  reading  achievement 
results  were  slightly  below  average.     But  part  of  these 
results  showed  that  pupils  at  the  upper  age  cycles 
achieved  more  in  read}.ng  comprehension  than  pupils  at  the 
lower  age  cycles.     However,  this  was  true  of  Title  I 
generally.  Upper  age  cycle  pupils  also  demonstrated 
greater  gains  in  vocabulary.      In  addition,  there  was  a 
considerable  range  of  pupil  achievement  results  among 
schools.     Less  than  half  of  the  schools  were  able  to  meet 
the  achievement  goals.  ' 

The  following  recommendations  are  offered: 

Principals  and  their  Eclectic  staff  should 
confer  on  the  selection  of  appropriate  reading 
material  for  their  pupils. 

Addi t  ional  commun  ication  between  School- 
Community  Representatives  and  Eclectic  staff 
should  be  considered  so  that  more  information 
on  pupils  can  be  shared  and  used  to  improve 
instruction. 

Since  there  were  many  schools  which  did  not 
meet  the  reading  achievement  objectives, 
district  Title  I  staff  should  confer  with 
school  staff  on  organizing  an  effective 
instruction  format. 

Thi3  Title  I  activity  has  been  assessed 
as  being  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
Title  I  pupils  in  some  schools  and  is 
recommended  for  continiia tion  if  competent 
and  experienced  reading  teachers  can  be 
assigned  to  it. 
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R&E  #85 

Project  #647 

Program  #7691 

Evaluator:     John  Brunetti 


BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES/SULLIVAN  READING  PROGRAM 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

In  fiscal  year  1980  the  Behavioral  Research  Laboratories/ 
Sullivan  Reading  Program  (BRL)  activity  was  implemented  in 
two  .public  and  one  nonpublic  school  as  an  option  of'  the 
umbrella  project.  Developing . Reading  Skills  and  Abilities, 
Three  teachers  and  three  teacher  aides  were  to  serve 
approximately  150  pupils.     This  was  the  ninth  year  of 
operation  for  this  activity. 

This  activity  provided  the  opportunity  for  the  local 
school  staff  to  structure  a  supplementary  program  in 
reading  to  meet  the  needs,  for  40  minutes  daily,  of  Title 
I  pupils  in  the  first  through  the  eighth  years  of  school 
beyond  kindergarten. 

The  vendor  package  offered  a  wide  range  df  remedial, 
corrective,  and  developmental  reading  instruction,  includ- 
ing diagnostic-prescriptive  procedures,  priorities  of 
sequence,  and  the  various  levels  of  comprehension  skills. 
There  were  specially  developed  materials  for  instruction 
in  reading,  listening,  writing,  and  speaking.     The  reading 
materials  included  practice  books,  readers,  and 
diagnostic  and  prescriptive  components. 

BRL  was  to  provide  a  three-hour  workshop  prior  to  imple-  » 
mentation  and  two  others  during  the  year. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

In  fiscal  1980,  interviiews  with  principals  revealed  that 
BRL  was  selected  because  it  was  uniquely  different  from 
the  usual  basal  reading  programs  found  in  regularclasses. 
Two  of  the  principals  said  that  the  school  selected  the 
activity  because  it  was  cost  effective.     Budgeted  costs  of 
the  activity  were  moderate  and  these  principals  mentioned 
that  they  could  and  did  purchase  this  activity  because  of 
its  low  cost.     They  also  emphasized  that  they  thought  that 
the  activity's  instructional  methods  best  supplemented  the 


needs  of  pupils  of  their  school.     These  same  principals 
said  that  thev  chose  the  activity  because  it  had  been 
effective  in  meeting  particular  needs  in  other  schools. 

One  principal,   in  choosing  BRL  for  primary  pupils,  stated  . 
that  the  activity's  instruction  program  was  well 
Ttructured  phonetically  and  "hence,   ideal  for  the  youngest 
pupils."     On  the  other  hand,  an  upper  grade  center 
purchased  the  .activity  because  the  activity  could  serve 
pupils  in  the  first  through  sixth  ye-rs  of  school  and  the 
teachers  wanted  a  program  highly  effective  in  developing 
phonetic  skills  for  the  children  of  these  ages  Who  were 
very  slow. 

Implementation 

Instruction  began  promptly  in  two  schools  in  September, 
1979      The  third  school  had  some  problems  with  reorganiza- 
tion and  pupil  selection,  so  classes  began  in  October.  At 
one  point  during  the  year  one  teacher  was  replaced  for 
several  weeks  and  then  returned.     Instructional  continuity 
was  not  affected,  according  to  the  principal. 

Vendor  inservice  was  not  provided  until  mid-October.  Even 
then,  a  teacher  who  was  newly  selected  to  teach  the 
activity  could  riot  attend.     Inservice  was  provided  for 
this  teacher  later  in  the  year.     The  two  teachers  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  the 
inservice  was  poor  and  did-  not  help  them  in  the 
classroom. 

Although  instruction  began  in  the  fall,  all  materials  and 
supSies  were  not  delivered  on  time  by  the  vendor.  Vendor 
service  was  erratic  because  of  problems  internal  to  the 
vending  company.     Local  district  Title  I  coordinators 
provided  some  inservices  for  the  teachers  to  partially 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  professional  vendor  inservice. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Two  full-size  regular  classrooms  were  used  for  BRL  in  the 
public  schools.     In  the  non-public  school  classes  were 
heid  in  crowded  makeshift  space. 

The  schools  which  served  primary  and  intermediate  level 
pupils  apparently  had  sufficient  materials  and,  according 
.to  principals  and  teachers,  were  adequate  for 
meetinq  pupil  needs.    ^  teacher  of  upper  level  pupils, 
however,  found  some  of'the  materials  to  be  inappropriate 
for  these  age  levels  and  so  used  many  supplementary 
materials -together  with  the  BRL  materials,  thus  creating 
an  eclectic  type  of  approach.  . 
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All  teachers  indicated  that  the  materials  were,  dif  f  icul.t 
to  correlate  with  Chicago  CP/ML  levels.  Communication 
with  the  classroom  teachers  concerning  each  pupil's 
progress  was  regular  and  informal.     Almost  all, pupils  were 
judged  by  the  teachers  to  be  actively  interested  in 
learning.     Parents  were  generally  judged  to  be  interested^ 
with  only  a  few  actively  participating.  . 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  parents  responding  to  a 
questionnaire'  said  they  had  worked  more  with  their  child 
in  fiscal  1980  than  during  the  previous  year.  Eighty-two 
percent  reported  that  the  activity  helped  their  child 
achieve  more  than  if  there  had  been  no  Title  I 
involve-ment.     All  parents  felt  the  program  should  be 
continued;  however,  when  asked  to  rate  the  activity,  only 
two  parents  felt  it  was  excellent  and  a  quarter  of  the 
parents  rated  it  "fair." 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Pupils  in  age  cycle  six  were  tested  in  reading  using  the 
Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills.     They  achieved  a  mean 
standard  score  in  the  average  range  and  39  percent,  scored 
above  the  national  mean.  ^  Pupils  in  age  cycle  seven  and 
above  were  tested  usinq-the>  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills. 
These  pupils  averaged  eight  month  gains,  which  was  the 
objective,  but  only  56  percent  had  standard  score  gains, 
thus  not  meeting  the  60  percent  objective. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Total  cost  of  the  activity  was  $114,623.     Per  pupil  cost 
was  $764.     It  must  be  noted  that  all  materials  and  ser- 
vices were  not  delivered.     The  vending  company  experienced 
bankruptcy  during  fiscal  1980.        ^  v 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  ^  . 

BRL  was  not  completely  implemented  in  all  schools,  but 
teachers  functioned  quite  well  and  Indicated  a  desire  to 
continue  in  the  activity.     Because  of  bankruptcy  of  the 
vendor,  the  activity  will  not  be  retained  as  part  of 
Chicago's  Title  I  project. 
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R&E  #86     ,  • 

Project  #647       .  ^ 
Program  #7691 

Evaluator:     Morven  Ngaiyaye 


SCOTT,    FORESMAN  READING  SYSTEM 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


Thfe  Scott,   Foresman  Reading  Systein  (SCOTT)   in  its  ninth 
year  of"  operation  in  fiscal  1980  provided  for  individual- 
ized, and  small  grou'p  instruction  using  a  multimedia 
approach.     This  basal  reading  sy&tem,  base^  on  phonetic 
principles,  provided  27  different  reading  ^struction 
levels. 

Schools"  purchasing  the  activity  had  to  provide  space  for 
classes  of  8  to  12  pupils.  Materials  were  to  be  ordered 
from  Scott,  Foresman  Reading  Systems  at  a  fee  of  524  per 
pupil.  SCOTT  was  to  provide  a  three-hour  workshop  prior 
?o  implementa-tion  as  well  as  two  additional  three-hour 
workshops  during  the  year. 

■  ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Implementat  ihn        x  .  ' 

'n  fiscal  1980,  two  SCOTT  units  each  with  one  teacher 
and  one  ai'de  were  purchased  by  one  public  and  one 
nonpublic  school  to  serve  30  primary  and  120  intermediate 
level  pupils.     The  schools  purchased . SCOTT  because  they 
felt  the  activity  would  best  tit  the  needs  of  Title  I 
pupils.     in  one  school,  activity  classes  apparently  began 
Ey'^thl  lSth.  of  September.     In  the  other  school,  vitiation 
of   instruction  seemed  to  have  been  delayed  because  the 
teacher  and  aide  were  assigned  late. 


in  order  to  facilitate  operation  of  the'  SCOTT  activity  and 
to  enhance  its  effectiveness,  the  activity  vendor  Pr-ided, 
workshops  for  the  teachers.     One  teacher  ^^^POf^ed  attend- 


ing three  of  these  meetings.     Of  the  three  -meetings  one 
wal  considered  to  have  been  a  goo^.'^^^ting  and  the  other 
two  were  from  poor  to  fair  in  quality.     This  viewpoint 
appears  to  have  been  supported  by  one  of  the  two 
p?i^cipals  who  completed  the  Principals'  Evaluation  Form 
for  Title  I  activities.     According  to  the  principal,  the 
inseryices  provided  for  the  teachers  were,  at  best, 
average  in  quality. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


A  total  of  three  visits  were  made  by  evaluators  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  picture  of  the  pteyailing 
classroom  environment  in  tho  SCOTT  activity.     In  one 
school  the  activity  was  housed  in  a  regular  classroom.  In 
the  other  school,  the  facility  used  was  also  a  regular 
classroom  except  the  teacher  shared  that  room  with  another 
teacher.     In  either  case,  pupils'   tasks  centered  primarily 
on  seat  or  desk  work,  silent  reading,  listening  and  watch- 
ing, in  that  order.     To  a  lesser  extent  the  pupils  were 
also  engaged  in  recitation  exercises. 

The  materials  used  by  63  percent  of  the  pupils  were 
observed  to  be  workbooks/or  worksheets.     The  other  37 
percent  had  no  materials;  they  were  engaged  in  li'stening 
or  watching  activities  at  the  time  of  the  observations. 
This Tfinding— is  probably  a  reflection  of  logistic  problems 
experienced  by  the  school  system  and  which  resulted,  in' 
late  or  no  delivery  of  prescribed  materials. 

Teachers  in  this  activity  appear  to  have  used,  primarily, 
the  individual  pupil  to  teacher  technique  in  much  of  their 
teaching.     To  a  lesser  extent  the  whole  class  lecture 
method  was  also  employed.     One  fourth  of   the  time^ appears 
to  have  been  devoted  tQ  independent  pupil  activities 
during  which  time  the  teacher's  task  became  one  of  super- 
vising the  pupils.     Th^  teacher  aide  was  observed  to  be 
assisting  the  teacher  in  all  tasks,   including  instructing 
pupils  and  supervising.     The.  teacher  aide  also, had  the 
responsibility  'for  marking  papers  and  escorting  pupils 
between  the  Title  I 'room  and  the  regular  classroom.  '  Thus, 
the  predominant  "instruction  mode  in  this  activity  appears 
to  have  focused  on  giving  individual  attent^n'^to  the 
pupils .  , 

The  attitude  of  teachers  appears  to  have  been  character- 
ized by  enthusiasm.     In  no  less  than  37  percent  of  the 
observation  time  the  teachers  were  observed  to  be  making 
positive  remarks  or  giving  clues  to  the  pupils.     This  high 
degree  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  not 
typical  of  some  other  Title  I  activities.     Pupils  appear 
to  have  responded  positively  to  the  teachers'  manner  of 
'  teaching. Evaluators  noted,   in  all  three  visits,  that 
all  pupils  were  engaged  in  tasks  and  none  were  seen  to  be 
off  the  assigned  learning  tasks.  - 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

A  Parent  Questionnaire  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of 
parents  of  Title  I  pupils  to  measure  the  extent  of  their 
involvement  in  Title  I  activities.     0£  those  who  returned 
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the  quest ionnaires ,  two  responded  to  the,  items  dealing 
with  SCOTT.     One  of  these  parents  indicated  awareness  of 
the  chil.d's  participation  in  the  activity.     Further,  the 
parent  had  visited  both  the  Title  I  and  the  regular 
classes  which  the  child  attended.     In  addition,  this 
parent  offered  help  to  the  child  at  home  with  school  work 
and  felt  the  child  had  achieved  more  in  school  than  in 
previous  years.     This  same  parent,  suggested  that  the 
activity  be  continued  in  the  future.  ^  . 

-.  '« 

P^rom  the  teachers'  point  of  view,  it  seems  that  most 
parents  did  not  appear  to  be  interested  and  involved  in 
Scott.     One  of  the  two  teachers  in  the  activity  felt  that 
as  many  as  70  percent  of  parents  whose  children  partici- 
pated in  the,  SCOTT  activity  were  neither  active  nor 
interested.     Among  the  remainder^  15  percent  were  active 
and  an  equal  proportion  seemed  interested  but  did  not  take 
an  active  part. 

The  picture  was  different  with  respect  to  pupils. 
Eighty-five  percent  were  said  to  pe  interested  and  active; 
-ten  percent  were  believed  to  be  just  interested.  Among 
the  pupils,  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  either 
inat:tive  or  uninterested  was  placed  at  five  percent. 

The  evidence  presented  on  the  question  of  parental 
involvement' does  seem  to  suggest  that  neither  of  the  two 
parent  involvement  objectives  specified  in 
Reading  Top  Priority  was  successfully  attained.     In  view 
of  Ith^  fact  that  only  two  schools  participated  in  the 
activity  and  only  one  reported  process  information,  the 
conblusion  to  b^  drawn  with  respect  to  the  SCOTT  activity 
is  lim^ated.     The  reason  for  the -low  rate  of  parental 
involvement  could  be  a  reflection  of  the  local  school 
situati^-on,  rather  than  the  activity  itself.     Given  another 
plade\a\nd  another  time,  the  picture  might  be  dif ferentc 


The 
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PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 
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goal! of  the  SCOTT  activity  was  to  improve  the- pupils' 
^ijiiipfetency  in  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
knowledg^  by  at  least  eight  months.     The  evaluation 
objebtive^i  specified  that  60  percent  of  the  pupils  would 
achibve  a\  standard  score  gain.     Tables  1  and  2  provide 
infotmatibn  on  the  extent  to  wh ich  the  activity  was  effec- 
tivelin  meeting  Title  I  reading  objectives.     The  tables 
provide   information  on  pupils  who  were  tested  on  the  Iowa 
Test^  of  Basic  Skills.     The  number  of  pupils  shown  in  the 
tabl3  represent  only  those  pupils  for  whom  it  was  possible 
to  m^tch  pWetest  scores  with  posttest  scores  and^ are 
for  the  public  schools  only.   For  each  age  cycle^  the 
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number  of  pupils  with  matched  scores  as  shown  in  each 
table  represents  no.  less  than  91  percent  and  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  pupils  whose  posttest  results  were 
reported.     An  asterisk  following  an  entry  indicates  the 
objective  wa,s  met. 


TABLE   1.'     ITBS  READING  =  COMPREHENSION  GAINS 


Age 
Level 

Number 

of  ■ 
Pupils 

Pretest 

Standard 

Score 

Posttest 
Standard 
Score 

%  Having 
Standard 
Score  Gains 

Gr ade- 

Equivalent 

Gain 

9 

-  28 

233 

236 

61* 

6 

10 

33 

237 

241 

70* 

8* 

11 

31 

2  29 

234 

77* 

9* 

Complete  tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  and 
explanations  of  the  statistical  terms  used  will  be  found 
in  Volume  2.  ' 

Table  1  indicates  the  achievement  of  the  pupils  in  reading 
comprehension.-    As  the  table  shows,  all  three  age  cycles 
improved  their  position  from  the  pretest  to  the  posttest 
distributions.     All  these  age  cycles  appear  to  have  met 
the  standard  score  objective.     In  terms  of  grade 
equivalents,  the  gains  attained  were  six  months  for  the 
nine-year-olds,  eight  months  for  the  ten-year-olds  and 
nine  months  for 'the  eleven-year-olds.     These  figures 
indicate  the  eight  months  gain  objective  was  attained  by 
the  ten-  and  the  eleven-year-olds.     The  nine-year-olds  did 
not  do  so  well. 

Table  2  indicates  the  gains  in  vocabulary  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  in  the  activity.     The  table  suggests  that  only 
the  ten-year-olds  profited  significantly  from  participa- 
tion in  "the  activity.     In  terms  of  grade  equivalents,  this 
age  cycle's  net  gain  in  vocabulary  knowledge  was  9  months. 
Thus,  both  the  60  percent  standard^ score  objective  and  the 
eight  months  expectancy  level  were  successfully  attained 
by  the  ten-year-olds. 

For  age  cycles  9  and  10,  the  picture  is  not  so  encourag- 
ing.    Both  groups  appear  to  have  maintained  a  position 
close  to  their  pretest  standing  in  the  posttest  distribu- 
tion.    Among  these  pupils,  the  proportions  of  those 
attaining  standard-score  gains  fell  short  of  expectations 
and  each  group's  mean  grade-equivalent  gain  failed  to  meet 
the  eight  months  criteria. 
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TABLE   2.      TTBS  VOCABULARY  GAINS 


-0 

Age 
Level 

Number 

of 
Pupils 

Pretest 

Standard 

Score 

Posttest 
Standard 
Score 

%  Having 
Standard 
Score  Gains 

Gr  ade- 

Equivalent 

Gain 

9 

28 

235 

237 

57 

6 

10 

34 

240 

245 

62* 

.9* 

11 

31 

235 

235 

52 

4 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,    AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

SCOTT  has  not  been  a  popular  choice  with  schools  so  far. 
In  fiscal  1980,  only  two  schools   selected  the  activity.  A 
total  of  two  teachers,  two  teacher  aides,  and 
approximately  120  pupils  comprised  the  entire  activity. 

Over  the  years  the  effectiveness  of  the  activity  has  been 
considered  to  be  above  the  average  Title  I  activity.  This 
conclusion  is  limited,  however,   since,   in  the  past, 
schools  have  tended  to  enroll  in  the  activity  Title  I 
pupils  who  were  above  average  in  the  first  place.  Never- 
theless, these  pupils  have  generally  done  well.     In ^ 
fiscal   1980,  over  60  percent  of   the  entire  activity  s 
enrollment  appears  to  have  attained  standard  score  gains 
in  reading  comprehension,  but  they  were  well  below-average 
for  Title  I.     Over  50  percent  of   all  pupils  achieved  a 
similar  status  in  vocabulary  knowledge. 

At  this  time,  these  results  cannot  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  activity's  methodology  or  management  system  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  only  two  teachers  were  involved.  Rather, 
the  picture  shown  may  be  the  result  of  the  effects  of  the 
interaction  between  the  two  activity  teachers,  on  one 
hand,  and  the  activity's  management  system  and  materials 
on  the  other  hand. 

In  view  of  the  information  available  so  far,  the  Scott, 
Foresman  Reading  System  activity  appears  to  be  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  Title  I  pupils.     However,  the 
actiiJty  should  be  considered  for  deletion  from  the  Title 
I  project  since  the  number  of  schools  selecting  the 
activity  has  consistently  been  very  low.  At  the  P'^esent, 
tSere  a?e  other  activities  for  schools  to  choose  which  may 
be  as  effective  as  SCOTT. 
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R&E  #89 
Project  #647 
Program  #7691 

Evaluator:     Jeanelle  Jennings 


OPEN  COURT  CORRELATED  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


The  Open  Court  Correlated  Language  Arts  Program  (OCC)  is 
one  of  eight  options  of  Developing  Reading  Skills  and 
Abilities.     Title  I  pupils  have  participated  in' OCC. for 
se^^en  years.     Six  public  schools  purchased  this  activity 
in  fiscal  1980  to  serve  350  primary  and  intermediate  level 
puoils.     This  option  uses  the  materials  of  the  Open  Court 
Correlated  Language  Arts  Program. 

This  program  reduces  dependency  on  visual  images;  develops 
spelling,  dictation,  work  study,  and  oral  reading;  and 
emphasizes  effective  communication  through  self-correcting 
and  early  writing  activities. 

One  teachei:  and  one  aide  were  to  teach  five  groups  of  8  to 
12  pupils  for  30  to  40  minutes  daily. 

Inservice  meetings  were  to  be  held  throughout  the  year  by 
Board  of  Education  personnel  and  the  vendor. 


Program  Selection 

The  selection  of  OCC  was  based  on  several  factors:  the 
activity's  effectiveness  in  past  ye.ars;  instructional 
emphasis  and  methods  which  best  met  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  especially  at  the  primary  level;  experienced  and 
qualified  staff;  and  sufficient  space  in  which  to 
accommodate  the  activity. 

Most  school  administrators  did  not  experience  problems 
related  to  activity  selection.     The  few  problems  which  did 
surface  occurred  after  program  selection  and  concerned  a 
shortage  of  teacher  aides  and  the  late  delivery  of 
materials  and  supplies. 

All  participating  classes  were  implemented  and 
operational,  with  staff  and  pupils  selected  well  before 
the  objective  date  of  October  15,   1979.     A  shortage  of 
materials  was  experienced  by  a  few  schools,  but  they  were 
able  to  function  with  the  materials  on  hand. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
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Procedurf-s  for  the  selection  of  pupils  involved  an  assess- 
ment of  the  participants'  CP/ML  levels.     The  majority  were  . 
one  to  nne-and-a-half  years  below  grade  level.     Some  of 
the  participating  pupils  were  below  this  level.  Other 
determinant^  werl  test  results  and  teacfter  r«:ommendat ions 
of  pupils  most  in  need  of  remediation.     The  non-Title  I 
teachers  also  had  input  in  the  pupil  selection  for 
participation  in  OCC. 

The  majority  of  tthe  OCC  schools  adhered  to  the  guidelines 
which  concerned  the  goals  of  the  Individual  Learning  Plans 
(ILP).     The  IliP  was  designed  to  set  goals  in  reading  tor 
»ach  particioant.     It  provided  the  teacher  with  a 
framework  of^ instructional  objectives  and  also  was  a 
vehicle  of  articulation  among  teachers  who  instruct  the 
same  child.     Most  pupils  had  an  ILP  prepared  by  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  or  the  Title  I  teacher  which  was 
rtonitcrpi  by  the  principal  and  used  by  the  reguxar  Title  I 
teachers. 

Staffing 

The  tearh«rs  and  teacher  aides  in  OCC  were  administered  a 
questionnaire  designed  to  assess  their  opinions  concerning 
the  inservices,   implementation,  and  operation  of  the 
activitv.     The  questionnaires  were  completed  by  six 
teacher?  and  seven  teacher  aides. 

All  restx)nding  teachers  said  that  the  Title  I  activity 
Instruction  hid  begun  by  September  1979.  Adequate 

instructional  materials  were  provided  for  all  levels  of 
pupils.     A  teacher  aide  was  assigned  to  each  classroom  for 
?he  majority  of  the  school  year.     Most  teacher  aides  were 
ex^rienced!     One  teacher  aide  had  worked  in.  the  activity 
Jof  six  years  and  another  for  four  years       Three  aides 
were  first  assigned  to"  the  activity  in  the  fall  of  19/9. 

Inservice  Training 

Publishing  company  consultants  provided  a  three-hour  work- 
shop orior  to  the  implementation  of  the  program  and  two 
additional  three-hour  workshops  during  the  year  for 
participating  teachers  and  teacher  aides.     The  local  staff 
also  made  periodic  special  ^presentations . 

The  administrators,  teachers,  and  teacher  aides  were  asked 
To  nr.ppss  the  quality  of  the  inservice.     There  was  a 
miniraal  amount  of  variation  in  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers  and  teacher  aides.     The  teachers  bel leved  the 
inservices  provided  by  the  program  vendor.  District  Title 
I  coordinator,  and  local  staff  were  good  and  helped  to 
U?ove  cLss^oom  instruction.     According  to  the  teacher 
aiSr  the  quality  of  most  inservices  was  good,  'especially 
?iose' presented  daily  or  weekly  by  the  local  school  staff. 
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Principals'  assessment  of  the  OCC  inservices  varied 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  staff  members.     Some  believed 
they  were  very  effective^  while  others  considered  them  to 
be  ineffective. 

'  I n^s  t uc^t  i onal  Program 

OCC  observations  were  conducted  during  the  fall  and  spring 
of   fiscal  1980.     The  observations  were  centered  on  the 
interaction  between  the  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  the 
pupils.     The  instructional  activities  varied  somewhat  from 
classroom  to  classroom.     Most  teachers  instructed  the 
entire  class  or  a  group  of  pupils.     The  majority  of  the 
teacher  aides  supervised  pupils  who  worked  independently. 
Other  teacher  aides  tutored  one  pupil. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  were  on  task.     The  main 
activity  involved  reading  for  a  purpose.     All  observed 
pupils  were  attentive  to  task  and  appeared  to  b6i  generally 
alert,  responsive,  and  moti\fated  by  the  instruction.  The 
small  class  size,  good  leadership,  positive  learning, 
environment,  expert  management,  a'nd  skilled  instruction 
contributed  to  the  behavioral  patterns  of  the 
participants.  -  "  .  . 

In  most  classrooms  the  materials  frequently  in  use  were 
workbooks,  worksheets ,  and  paper.     A  small  number  of 
teacher  utilized  charts  and  the  chalkboard  as  the  pre- 
dominant instructional  materials.  ,  " 

The  working  relationships  of  the  teachers  and  teacher  aides 
appeared  to  ]pe  good.     The  teachers  were  unanimous  in  their 
positive  responses' concerning  the  assistance  provided  daily 
by  the  aides.     All  responding  aides  believed  the  teachers 
gave  clear  directions  and  exhibited  confidence  in  their 
abilities.     The  daily  duties  of  the  aides  involved  working 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  time  with  bhe  pupils  to  provide 
group  and  individual  assistance  with  learning  tasks. 

In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  ot  the  reading 
instruction  in  the  ESEA  Title  I  programs,  homeroom 
teachers  of  the  pupils  who  attended  pull-out  activities 
were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire.     The  responses  to 
the  Non-Title  I  Teache.r  Questionnaire  revealed  the  depth 
of   the  correlation  between  these  areas  of  learning. 

The  respondents  reported  that  most  pupils  left  the 
homeroom  at  the  same  time  to  participate  in  Title  I 
activities.     The  size  of  the  departing  group  was  usually 
comparable  to  the  Title  I  class  (8  to  12  pupil?).     If  the 
number  of  eligible  pupils  exceeded  the  specified  class 
size,  the  group  was  divided  and  departed  at  different 
periods. 


Participation  in  a  Title  I  activity  did  not  eliminate 
reading  instruction  in  the  home  room.     However,  pupils 
sometimes  missed  profitable  instruction  while  away  from 
the  homeroom.     The  subjects  most  often  missed  were  math 
and  reading.     The  missed  instruction  was  made  up  through 
hon\,eworlc  assignments,  regular  classroom  assignments,  and 
special  periods  of  instruction.     The  most  unique  method 
reported  was  the  use  of  tapes  of  the  missed  instruction. 
The  OCC  activities  correlated  well  with  the  school's 
curr  iculum. 

Over  fifty  percent  of  the  responding  homeroom  teachers 
felt  that  the  participating  pupils  learned  more  than  if 
they  had  remained  in  the  homeroom.     This  response 
indicated  that  these  teachers  considered  Title  I  instruc- 
tion beneficial.     Three- fourths  of  the  non-Title  I 
teachers  understood  the  methods  and  objectives  of  the 
activities  in  which  their  pupils  participated.  Several 
teachers  believed  that  participation  in  OCC  increased  the 
personal  responsibility  and  academic  efforts  of  the 
pupils. 


The  attitude  of  a  random  sample  of  parents  toward  the 
participation  of  their  childreii  in  Title  I  was  measured  by 
their  responses  to  a  questionnaire* 

An  anajysls  of  the  72  responses,  from  OCC  participants' 
parents  indicated  that  75  percent  of  the  parents  were 
aware  of  Mieir  children's  participation  in  a  Titled  I 
activity.     A  large  number  said  the  amount  of  time  spent 
assisting  their  children  with  homework  had  increased 
considerably  over  the  year.     Parents  also  reported  that 
their  children  ha^increased  in  productive  use  of  leisure 
time.     The  activity\was  rated  as  excellent  by  most 
parents.     All  parents  said  that  they  would  like  to  see  the 
activity  continued  because  most  felt  that  their  children's 
achievement  levels  imprbyed  through  participation  in  OCC. 

During  the  school  year  approximately  eighteen  out  of  a 
possible  forty^'pa rents  came  to  school,  either  voluntarily 
or  on  reqaesft,  to  discuss  the  progress  or  problems  of 
their  children.     The  teachers  felt  that  the  parents  should 
exhibit  a  higher  level  of  active  and  cooperative  interest 
in  their  children's  school  work. 


nata^  in  Volume  2  presents  the  ITBS  reading  achievement 
results  for  Open  Court  pupils  ages  seven  through  ten. 
Overall,  these  pupils  achieved  an  average  grade--eqtii valent 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 


\ 


gain  of  six  months,  thus  not  meeting  the  eight  month  gain 
objective.     In  all,  only  45  percent  had  standard  score 
gains.     This  was  less  than  the  60  percent  objective. 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS-B)  were 
administered  to  99  age  cycle  six  pupils  to  measure  their 
teading  achievement.-    The  program  appeared  to  be  effective 
for  these  pupils,  for  50  j^ercent  achieved  scores  above  the 
national  mean.     This -was  wel  1  •  above  the  Title  I  objective 
recfuiring  that  40  percent  exceed  the  50th  percentile,  as 
well  as  above  the  Title  I  average. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

OCC  cost  approximately  $296,000  to  serve  3  50  primary  and 
intermediate  level  pupils.     The  cost  pec  pupil  was  $770  or 
$7.85  per  pupil  per  instructional  hour.     The  cost  of  the 
activity  was  in  the  upper  mid-range  of  all  pull-out 
reading  activities  for  fiscal  1980. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Open  Court  Correlated  Language  Arts  Program  was 
implemented  before  October.     There  was  a  material  shortage 
in  a  small  number  of  schools,  but  this  did  not  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  activity.     The  staff  was 
experienced  and  qualified.     The  inservices  were  adequate 
and  were  conducted  according  to  the  guidelines  of  the 
activity.  »  . 

Most  parents  indicated  a  degree  of  knowledge  concerning 
their  role  in  the  guidance  and  education  of  their 
children.     They  expiressed  a  desire  to  see  the  program 
continue  next  year.     One  principal  felt  there  should  be^ 
definite  guidelines  concerning  the  depth  of  the  parents 
involvement  in  the  program. 

Achievement  scores  partially  confirmed  the  parents' 
belief  in  their  children's  improved  learning  abiliti  . 
The  CTBS  scores  of  the  OCC  six-year  olds  surpassed  those 
of  the  overall  six-year  old  Title  I  participants,  with 
half  of  them  exceeding  the  national  mean.'    However,  none 
of  the  achievement  objectives  for  those  tested  on  ITBS 
were  met,  and  less  than  half  had  standard  Score  gains. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

-This  Title  I  activity  has  been  assessed  as  capable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Titl4  I  population  and 
is  recommended  for  continuation  .iV  those  schools 
where  it  is  producing  the  desired\ effects. 

-Steps  should  be  taken  to  expedite  \the  delivery  of 
materials  and  supplies.  \  \ 
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R&E  #87 
Project  #647 
Program  #7691 
Evaluator:  Elissa  BaXall 


EMC  CORPORATION/ SCHMERLER: 
PHONETIC/LINGUISTIC  READING  AND  LANGUAGE  SYSTEM 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  EMC  Corporation/ :3c>.merler:  Phonetic/Linguistic 
Reading  and  Language  System  (EMC)  activity  employed  five 
teachers  and  one  aide  to  serve  approximately  190  pupils  at 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  levels  in  one  public 
and  four  nonpublic  schools  in  fiscal  1980.     It  was  the 
third  year  of  this  activity  in  the  ESEA  Title  I  project  in 
Chicago  as  an  option  ofthe  Developing  Reading  Skills  and 
Abilities  activity  package. 

'the  program  provided  intensive  daily  supplementary  reading 
instruction  for  groups  of  8  to  12  pupils.     Pupils  at  the 
primary  level  received  instruction  for  30  minutes?  pupils 
at  the  intermediate  and  upper  levels  received  instruction 
for  40  minutes.     Activity  diagnostic  placement  tests  were 
^  available. 

Materials  were  purchased  through  the  EMC  Corporation  at 
$21  per  pupil,  with  an  additional  ?4.60  per  pupil  provided 
for  supplies. 

EMC  used  phonetic,  linguistic,  and  sight-word  principles 
to  help  pupils  in  the  first  through  eighth  years  of  school 
beyond  kindergarten  develo>  decoding  and  comprehension 
skills.     Instructional  activities  for  each  of  the  three 
principles  were  arranged  in  hierarchies  and  taught 
sequentially.     Consultants  from  EMC  provided  a  three-hour 
workshop  prior  to  implementation  of  the  activity  and  two 
additional  three-hour  workshops  during  the  year  assisted 
by  central  office  and  district  Title  I  personnel. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

EMC  was  selected  by  two  public  and  four  nonpublic  schools 
during  fiscal  1980.     Information  gathered  in  the  fall 
indicated  tbat  most  principals  selected  EMC  because  the 
activity  best  used  the  talents  of  the  school's,  staff  and 
had  been  effective  in  past  years.     Cost-effectiveness  and 
the  value  of  the  instructional  emphasis  and  methods  were 
also  factors  in  the  activity's  selection. 

ERIC  l3o 


Initiation  of  Instruction 

The  program  was  implemented  promptly  in  five  of  the  six 
sites  b?mid-October  with  two  minor  delays  reported  in 
?iaSher  assignments.     One  site  reported  not  implementing 
^^r^ctivitv  at  all  because  the  materials  were  too 

p^eiente?  no  problens.  although  see  delays  xn 
delivery  of  supplies  were  reported. 

Pupil  Selection 

E  kr-L-=or.if.?v^ra^?ii?^ 

p,  etests  provided  by  the  vendor  were  reported  to  be  valid 
f jr  pupil  placement 

ILP 

in  the  public  school,  the  ^-^^1^^, ^i^^ll^rforeac^  pupil. 

?;riifp?ovrd^erfsiiren-r/o^?^ 

^J^!^^? IV    to  coordinate  the  instructional  program  and 
concern  among  teachers. 

Pr^"<^^P^\^^g^';;^^;^^y  ef-fective.     This  teacher  had 
^SixelTn^r program  Tol\lLe  years  and  was  very 
?ami!iar  With  ?he  materials  and  procedures. 
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Inservice 


Several  citywide  inservice  meetings  were  scheduled  during 
fhe  year.     Early  in  September  EMC  teachers  met  with 
teacheVs   in  the  other  optipns  of  Developing  Reading  Skills 
^and  Abilities.     For  the  most  part,  the  joint  meetings  were 
rated  use  ful  .and",  beneficial  by.  teachers  nev^  to  the* 
activity less  so  by  Experienced  teachers;  •  ' 

One  public  school  teacher /having  had  previous  experience 
using  EMC  materials,  provided  Initial  inservice  training 
for  nonpublic  school  teachers  early  in  October  1979. 

The  inservice  meetings  provided  by  central  office  and 
district  Title  I  personnel  gave  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  comprehension  skills,   a  content  area  of 
concern  to  them.     Principals  reported  that  vendor  service 
was  average. 


INSTRUCT  lONAL  PROGRAM   

Facilities,  Equipment,   and  Materials 

Interview^  were  conducted  with  teachers  from  one  public 
and  one  nonpublic  school.     The  teachers  indicated  that  the 
prog'ram  did  what  was  expected  of  it:     it  used  phonetic/ 
linguilfe^c  methods  and  spellrng  techni-ques -to  develop 
reading .skills . 

Although  materials  aimed  at  developing  dictionary  skills 
and  comprehension  were  reported  to  be  lacking,  the 
structure  and  d'esl«^ri  of ,  the  program  U8  different 
workbooks  covering  multiple  levels  and  content  areas)  were 
rated  "very  good"  overall.     The  manual  provided  structured 
content  and  detailed  management  techniques. 

The  materials  flowed  efficiently  from  simple  to  complex. 
Teachers  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  fiupils'   needs  and 
provide  them  with  the  appropriate  remediatiori  individually 
or  in  small  groups.     Correlation  with  Chicago's  CP/ML 
levels  was  reported "as  being  moderately  easy. 

One  teacher  indicated  that  teaching  vocabulary  words  in 
isolation  was  not  conducive  to  total  reading 
comprehension .     Using  phOfr^tic/lihgui-stic-trechnlques-for 
word  recognition  and  taking  words  out  of  context  without 
correlating  these  words  to  their  place  in  a  sentence 
reduced  the  total  reading  effect. 

The  activity  was  observed  operating  in  separate  classrooms 
large  enough  to  accommodate  eight  to  twelve  pupils. 
Because /no  special  equipment  was  required  ,  no  time  was 
lost  in  installation  or  maintejnance .  „^      — — 
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Efficiency  of  Operation  .  , 

Pupils  were  observed  in  both  the  fall  of  1979  and  spring  of 
1980  as  being  on  task,  attentive,  and  motivated.  Class 
routines  were-well  esta>?lished  with  minimum  loss  of 
iristrqctional  time.     The  activity  prompted  frequfent 
pupil-tVaeher  .interchange  becauseof  the  small  class  size 
and  the  teacher-directed  nature  of  the  activity.  The 
predominant  grouping  patterns  were  whole  class  instruction 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,   independent  work  on  individual 
tasks.     One  teacher  emphasized  that  instruction  vras  more 
effective  when  pupils  were  grouped  by  age  and  skill. 
Regular  classroom  teachers  indicated  that  they  noticed 
increased  pupil  effort  and  felt  that  liupils  had  learned  more 
as  a  result  of  being  in  EMC. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Parent  involvement  for  this  activity  was  higher  overall  than 
for  other  Title  I  pull-out  reading  programs.  Parents  of  the 
pupils  Participating  in  EMC  were  surveyed.  Twelve  responses 
were  received.  Approximately  92  percent  of  the  surveyed  EMC 
parents  knew  that  their  child  was  participating  in  a  Title  I 
program.  This  percentage  exceeded  the  stated  objective  of 
90  percent.  ^ 

I^eiddlition",  '7Fp  had  NMrsi"t:ed  the^r" 

children's  Title  I  classrooms,   on  average  three  times.  This 
visitation  by  the  parents  exceeded  the  stated  objective  of 
65  percent.     Over  90  percent  of  the  parents  indicated  that 
they  had  worked  owith  their  children  on  school  related 
activities  more  "in  fiscal  1980  than  the  previous  year. 

The  parents  rated  this  program  as  excellent  and  felt  that  it 
should  be  continued.     Since  this  rating  reflects  the  opinion 
of  parents  in  only  one  school,  a  teacher  effect  may  be  more 
influential  than  the  activity  effect. 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Table  1  illustrates  the  objectives,   goals,   and  results  for 
EMC  in  fiscal  1980.     Results  for  one  public  school  having  30 
.  matched-  prjer-_ and  , a   scores  are  presen^^   

Overall,  the  public  school  pupils  enrolled  in  the  EMC 
program  did  not  meet  the  achievement  objectives  in  reading 
or  vocabulary.     The  activity,  however,  appeared  to  t>e  of 
most  help  to  those  pupils  who  were  below  average  for  Title  I 
pupils. 

Tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  discussed  in  this  

"iectio'n  may  be  founa"  iTTVoIume  7  of-t>.is  rgpcJrr^ 
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TABLE   !•      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES.  (N«30) 


Activity  Objective 
Criterion      result  met 


Vocabulary  subteSst: 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 
Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 
.  Score  gains 
-Mean  grade-equivalent 
gain 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS  ^  ^ 

There  were  approximately  190  pupils  ^^tJLcipating  in  the  EMC 
program  at  a  total  estimated  cost  ofl?lf4,145.     Cost  per 
pupil  was  ?774.     The  activity  did  not  require  the  services 
of  an  aide  in  order  to  operata  efficiently  and  effectively. 
This  cost  was  comparable  to  that  of  otheif  pull-out  reading 
activities.     According  to  achievement  data,  the  activity  did 
not  prove  as  effective  as  other  Title  I  teading  activities. 

~^  SUMMARY,   C0:4MENTS/  AND  CONCLUSION 

EMC/Schmerler  operated  in  one  public  and  four  nonpublic 
schools  in  its  third  year  as  a  Title  I  ESEA  project.  The 
pull-out  reading • program  provided  remediation  with  a 
phonetic/ linguistic  format.     The  structured  curriculum  and 
the  systematic  management  techniques  may  not  have  been  , 
suitable  for  all  schools.     Teachers  reported  that  an 
insufficient  supply  of  instructional  materials  were  provided 
in  the  area  of  comprehension.     Implementation  generally 
posed  little  difficulty;  however,  a  few  delays  were  reported 
in  teacher-assignments  in  the  nonpublic  schooln.     In  some 
instances^  siH&plies  were  delivered  late.  ^ 

inservice/sessions  were  provided  jointly  to  EMC  users  and  to 
other  options  of  Developing  Peading  Skills  and  Abilities. 
The  meetings  were  rated  as  being  good,  especially 

Although  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  level  pupils  were 
selected  to  participate  in  the  EMC  program,  only  the 
eight-year-old  participants  in  fche  one  public  school 
achieved  the  objective  of  an  eight  month  grade-equivalent 
gain  in  reading*     The  other  age  levels  did  not  meet  the 
grade-equivalent  gain  objective  in  reading. 


60%  62%  No 

60%  53%  No 

8  mos  .  6  mos  .  No 


Only  the  twelve-year-^old  participants  met  the  activity 
objective -of  a  standard  score  gain  in  vocabulary.  The. 
achievement  data  indicated  that  the  program  had  the  greatest 
impact  on  pupils  with  below  average  pretest  scores. 

^  *  .  RECOMMENDATIONS'      *     *  . 

Sites  selecting  this  activity  should  be  aware  of  the 
phonetic/ linguistic  approach  of  the  materials  and  their 
correlation  with  the  basal  reader.     Although  the  achievement 
results  suggested  that  the- activity  was  effective  for 
primary  level  pupils  in  reading  and  for  intermediate  and 
upper  level  pupils  in  vocabulary r  the  achievement  data 
related  only  to  30  students  in  one  public  school. 
Therefore,   it  was  not  known  v/hether  this  represented  an 
activity  or  a  teacher  effect. 

The  activity's  curriuculum  content/   somewhat  lacking  in 
comprehension  skills,  was  a  structured  program  not  providing 
for*^  a  wide  variety  of  innovative  teacher  techniques. 
Therefore,  teachers  should  be  selected  who  can  operate 
within  the  parameters  of  the  prcgro-^a. 

Special  care  should  be   caken  to  qccnn  pupils  by  age  and 
skill  levels  \n  ocder   co  '?nhance  the  nfficiency  of  the 
— g^r^Dgra^a—    

Because  of  the  uniq>ie  charact e c  1st tcs  of  the  activity 
rcateriv^ls,  the  initial  pre-i rrplernontatxon  inservice  session 
should  be  conducf:ed  by  the  vev:dor  ecnsnltant  or  a  teaoher 
experier.ced  in  the  ,KMC  technlqne   in  OL>?ier  to  provide  an 
appropriate  introdnct icn  to  the  nat:orials. 

The  ef ft-^ctiveneGS  of  E^JC  did  rot  co^'^pare  favorably  ;vith 
other  itull-out  reedirg  prcqranps.     Over  the  .past  three  years 
OAly  a^minirrum  n-uTt^ber '  of  schools  have  f:elccted  this 
activity.     Eval^-^atica  data  for  this  activity  suggest  that 
'^:iC  stcold  be  r'?elotcd   cco^  Chio-cjo'-a  Title  I  project. 


I 
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R&E  #88 
Project  #647 
Program  #7  691 
Evaluator:     Marion  Rice 

.    BFA  COMPREHENSION/VOCABULARY  PROGRAM 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


The  BFA  Comprehension/Vocabulary  Program  (BFA)  was  one  of 
several  options  in  the  Developing  Reading  Skills  and 
Abilities  activity.     BFA  enrolled  approximately  140 
primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  level  pupils  citywide  ^ 
from  four  public  schools  in  a  series  of  learning 
activities  dr^wn  from  three  components  developed  by  BFA 
Educational  Media.     These  instructional  kits  covered 
comprehension  skills,  vocabulary  skills,  and  power 
reading. 

■3 

Controlled  reading  and  vocabulary  levels  were  essential 
aspects  of  the  BFA  stories  which  aimed  to  develop 
vocabulary  through  "reading  in  context."     Cassette  tapes 
were  available  in  addition  to  the  boxed  sets  of 
materials. 

BFA  offered  two  options,  one  providing  one  teacher  for  35 
pupils  and  other  providing  a  teacher  and  an  aide  to  serve 
50  pupils.     Only  the  35-pupil  option  was  purchased. 
Inservice  meetings  were  organized  by  Board  of  Education 
personnel  with  spme . consultation  provided  by  the  BFA 
vendor. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Initiation  of  Instruction 

Instruction  was  begun  in  all  schools  by  October  15. 
Correlation  of  Title  I  activity  materials  with  Chicago 
CP/ML  Levels  was  moderately  easy. 

Staffing 

All  required  personnel  were  assigned  promptly  in 
September.     BFA  pr4.ncipals  gave  the  activity  the  highest 
rating  in  terms  of  staffing  which  placed  it  above  the 
average  rating  for  Title  I  overall. 


Two-teachers  responded  to  a  teacher  questionnaire.  Both 
teachers  wanted  to  teach  in  this  activity  again.  Reaction 
toward  the  services  of  the  SCR  varied:     one  teacher  was 
certain  that  the  service  had  increased  awareness  of  the' 
home,  situation  of   the  pupils;  the  other  was  not  sure. 

Inservice 

Inservice  requirements  consisted  of  one  half-day  of 
initial  inservice  and,.^three  half -days  during  the  school  ^ 
year.     Principals  rated  the  inservice  average;  this  placed 
it  slightly  below  the  mean  overall  Title  I  rating  for 
inservice,. 

-Teachers  rated  inservice  and  on-site  consultations  fair  to 
very  good*     Inservice  ratings  were  consistently  higher 
than  on-site  consultation  ratings. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities y  Equipment^  and  Materials 

The  activity  required  space  for  8  to  12  pupils  and  at 
least  two  110-volt  electrical  outlets.     One  unit  of  the 
activity  was  conducted  in  a  space  where  there  were  no 
electrical  outlets.   Cassette  tapes,  kits,  and  workbooks 
were  furnished  with  the  activity.     BFA  materials  were 
delivered  after  December  2  in  one  school.  Instruction 
began  with  few  materials  at  this  school.     The  necessary  - 
cassette  players  also  were  not  furnished.     Materials  and 
equipment  were  rated  slightly  less  effective  by  BFA 
principals  than  was  true  of  materials  and  equipment  for 
all  Title  I  activities;  however,  the  vendor  service  rating 
exceeded  the  average  Title  I  rating  by 'a  very  small 
amount. 

Teacher  Questionnaire  results  indicated  that  at  one  school 
instructional  materials  were  provided  in  adequate  quantity 
for  all  levels  and  in  the  other  they  were  not.  One 
teacher  respondent  rated  the  quality  of  the  instruct ional 
materials  good  and  the  other  rated  them -adequate.  Both 
respondents  agreed  that  the  Title  I  consumable  supplies 
were  received  in  adequate  quantity.     With  respect  to 
individualizing  instruction  with  the  materials,  one 
respondent  was  able  to  do  so  to  the  extent  necessary;  the 
other  was  only  able  to  individualize  instruction  a  little. 
Neither  of  the  respondents  participated  in  the  selection 
of  materials. 
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Efficiency  of  Operation 

One  classroom  observation  revealed  an  enrollment  of  seven 
students  with  six  in  attendance.     All  students  were 
engaged  in  reading  and  all  were  on  task.     The  percentage  . 
of  direct  instructional,  interaction  time  with  pupils'  fell  . 
below  that,  for  similar  act ivi ties.     BFA  classes  had  been 
cancelled  an  average  of  eight  days  during  the  school  year; 
this  was  consistent  with  other  pull-out  activities.  Title 
I  teachers  who  were  familiar  with  other  Title  I 
activities  felt  that  this  activity  was  comparatively 
effective . 

ft 

tf 

Pupil  Response 

BFA  teachers  reported  that  most  of  the  pupils  were 
actively  and  cooperative  interested. 

ILPs 

Title  I  teachers  communicated  regularly  with  non-Title  I 

staff.  Communication  took  place  informally  on  a  weekly 
basis. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Of  the  3  2  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  BFA  who 
responded  to  a  sample  survey,  all  indicated  that  they  were 
aware  that  their  child  was  participating  in  a  Title  I 
program;  this  exceeded  the  90  percent  objective  desired 
for  the  activity.     Ninety-one  percent  of  the  parents  . 
indicated  that  they  had  visited  their  child's  regular 
classroom  or  teacher  and  50  percent  had  visited  their 
child's  Title  I  classroom  or  teacher;  this  too,  exceeded 
the  objective  set  for  the  activity.     The  parents'  ratings 
for  the  activity  surpassed  those  of  parents  with  children 
in  similar  activities.     Furthermore,  their  perception  of 
their  child's  achievement  in  the  program  and  their  desire 
to  have  the  program  continued  were  consistently  higher 
than  the  average  Title  I  rating. 

BFA  teachers  reported  a  great  deal  of  variability  in  terms 
of  parents'   interest  in  the  activity:     many  were 
cooperatively  interested  but  some  were  noticeably 
uncooperative.  r, 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

For  pupils  of  age  cycle  seven  and  older,  three  achievement 
objectives  were  set  for  BFA.     Table  1  indicates  that  none 
were  met  by  the  activity,  although  age  cycle  11  pupils  met 
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the  grade-equivalent  and  standard  score  objectives  in 
reading  comprehension  and  age  cycle  nine  pupils  nret  the  ' 
vocabulary  objectives. 

TABLE   1.      ITBS   ACTIVITY  OB JECTIVES' (N=6 6)  • 


Activity 

Ob ject  ive 

Objective 

Cr  iterion 

results 

met 

Vocabulary  subtest : 

-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 

40% 

58% 

No 

Read i ng  Compr ehens ion 

subtest: 

-Percent  with  Standard 

■<■■ 

Score  gains' 

60% 

58% 

No 

-Mean  grade-equivalent 

8  mos . 

7  mos. 

No 

BFA  appears  to  have  been  moderately  effective  at  the 
intermediate  level.     For  the  primary  and  upper  levels,  the 
data  were  mixed  and,  because  of  the  small  number  of 
students  tested,  no  firm  conclusions  could  be  drawn  about 
the  activity's  effectiveness  at  these  levels. 

In  terms  of  the  percent  of  pupils  having  standard  score 
gains  and  grade-equivalent  gains  in  reading  comprehension 
on  the  ITBSr  BFA  ranked  about  average  for  pull-out  reading 
activities-     The  percent  having  positive  standard  score 
gains  in  reading. was  consistent  with  that  of  Title  I 
overall;  however^  the  grade-equivalent  gain  was  less,  7 
months  versus  8  months  for  Title  I  overall. 

For  the  three  participat  inq  schools  wity\  TTBS  results,  thp 
averaq^  qrade-equi valent  qa ins  in  readinq  ranged  from  S 
months  to  ,8  months  and  the  percent  having  standard  score 
gains  ranged  from  50  to  6  8  percent. 

Pupils  younger  than  age  cycle  seven  took  the  Comprehens i ve 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills/    The  relevant  objective^  that  40 
percent  of  the  pupils  exceed  the  national  5  0th  percentile , 
was  met.     However ^  this  result  was  based  on  only  four 
pupils. 

Complete  achievement  results  appear  in  Volume  2  of  this 
report. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 


BF.A's  total  estimated  cost  was  $104,452  for  140  .pupils  in 
f  iscal  1980.     Thfe  cost,  per  .pupil  was  $746  and  the  *cost  per 
pupil  hour  of  instruct  ion  was  $6.  39.     The  cost  per  pupil 
hour  of   instruction  was  quite  reasonable  for  a  reading 
pull-out  activity. 

CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclus  ions 

Instruction  began  promptly  in  most  units,  even  though  some 
of  the  materials  were  not  delivered  until  December., 

No  problems  were  observed  in  staffing  the  one  teacher  per 
unit. 

Materials  were  late  in  arriving;  electrical  outlets  were 
not  always  available. 

Pupils  were  observed  as  actively  involved  in  the  instruc- 
tional program. 

Staff  commu'^iicated  regularly,  but  informally,  about  the 
activity. 

Parents  were  aware  of  their  child's  participation  in  Title 
I;  a  majority  had  visited  the  school  and  desired  to  have 
the  activity  continued. 

BFA  teachers  perceived  the  activity  as  comparatively 
effective  with  respect  to  other  Title  I  activities. 

Achievement  results  on  the  ITBS  were  average  for  pull-out 
activities.  Grade-equivalent  gains  in  reading  were  below 
the  Title  I  average  but  the  positive  standard-score  gains 
were  consistent  with  Title  I  overall.  Three  of  the  four 
students  who  took  the  CTBS  scored  above  the  national 
average  in  reading.  ^ 

Cost  was  below  average  for  pull-out  activities. 
Recommendations 

Modify  activity  budget  so  that  all  necessary  supplies  for 
the  activity  can  be  purchased. 

BFA  should  only  be  purchased  by  schools  that  have  tape 
players  available. 

Vendor  ought  to  deliver  materials  early  in  the  school 
year;  delays  should  be  eliminated. 


/ 


This  .Title  I  jactiv.ity  has  been  assessed  as  capable  Of  ■ 
jnee.ting  ..the  .needs        some  members  the  Title  I  population 
and-  is  recommended \for  continuation  in  those  schools  where 
it  is  producing  .the  desired  effects. 
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R&E  #94 
Project  #6.47 . 
Program  #7  691^  * 
Evaluator:  Elissa  Bakali 


SRA  CORRECTIVE  READING  PROGRAM 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  SRA  Corrective  Reading  Program  (SRA),  an  option  of  the 
Developing  Reading  Skills  and  Abilities  activity,  was  . 
rew  to  tJtie  Chicago  Title  I  project  in  fiscal  1980,  Six 
public  schools  and  one  nonpublic  school  purchased  SRA  to 
serve  355  pupils.     In  all,  eight  teachers  and  five  aides 
were  assigned  to  the  project. 

This  program  provided  a  concentrated  direct  instructional 
approach  for  pupils  in  the  fourth  through  eighth  years  in 
school.     Scripted  lessons  in  decoding  and  comprehension 
skills  were  taught  sequentially/  with  immediate  feedback. 
The  content  material  provided  continuous  reading  skill 
development  with  a  built-in  reinforcement  and  management 
system.     Daily  lessons  included  crrterion-ref erenced 
measures  based  on  performance  objectives  which  were 
correlated  to  the  Continuous  Progress  Mastery  Learning 
continum. 

Lessons  were  designed  for  use  with  groups  of  8  to  12 
pupils.     Materials  were  purchased  from  Science  Research 
Associates  at  $17  per  pupil.     Activity  diagnostic 
plis^cement  tests  'are  available.     An  additional  $4.50  per 
pupil  was  provided  for  supplies. 

A  prerimplementation  workshop  and  two  additional  sessions 
were  held  during  the  year.     Central  office,  district  Title 
I  personnel/  and  vendor  representatives  cooperated  in 
these  workshops. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

School  principals  indicated  in  the  fall  of  1979  that  SRA 
was  " se  1  ect ed npt^tifiaYl ty  ire caage  the  instrttct  to nai- emphaB i^  - 
and  methods  best  supplemented  the  needs  of  pupils.  In 
addition,  administrators  commented  that  the  activity  best 
used  the  talents  of  the  school's  staff,  had  available 
space,  and  coordinated  with  the  school  schedule.  Other 
reasons  were:     cost  effectiveness,  absence  of  equipment 
requirements,  and  familiarity  with  the  SRA  instructional 
materials.     The  majority  of  schools  chose  the  aide  option. 
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Initiation  o£  Instruction        ».  . 

.Few  implementation  problems  were  reported,  •.  Al.though  one 
school  reported' that  an  aide  was  assigned  late  and  another 
experienced  late  delivery  of  supplies,   instruction  began 
in  all  sites  by  mid-October. 

Pupil  Selection   , ' 

Intermediate  and  upper  level  pupils,  a  minimum  of  a  year 
and  a  half  behind  in  reading,  were  selected  to  participate 
in  this  activity.     According  to  principals,  teacher 
recommendations,  scores  on  standardized  tests,  and  CP/ML 
reading  levels  were  other  reasons  for  selecting  pupils. 
Selected  pupils  ranged  from  those  with  lower  than  average 
(for  Title  I)  pretest  scores  to  those  with  higher  than 
average  pretest  scores.     More  upper  level  pupils  were 
selected  than  intermediate. 

ILP  . 

For  pupils  in  the  public  schols  an  ILP  was  prepared  by  the 
Title  I  and  classroom  teachers  to  coordinate  pupil 
instruction.     It  was  reported  that  schools  conducted 
formal  meetings  and  consultations  as  needed..    One  teacher 
reported  that,  meetings' were  held  regularly  every  five 
^weeks.     However,  most  teachers  communicated  informally  at 
least  once  a  month. 

Staffing 

No  difficulties. were -reported  in  assigning  staff  to  this 
activity.     In  fact,  several  administrators  indicated  they 
tiad  a"ipecif ic  teacher  in  mind  when  they  selected  the 
program,  and  in  the  pring,  a  majority  reproted  tha  their 
staff  had  been  very  effective  in  operating  the  SRA 
activity  during  the  year. 

Inservice 

In  addition  to  consulting  with  publisher's  representa- 
tives, teachers  in  the  SRA  program  attended  several 
citywide   inservice  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  options  of  Developing  Reading  Skills  and  Abilities. 
These  meetings  were  rated  "very  good"  to  'laverage"  by 
-admi-ni5trat^rs,--t^achers.,- and. aides.  ^  T^^  all 
in  agreement  that  the  inservice „ sess ions  helped  them 
improve  their  classroom  instruction.     In  the  first  year 
in  Title  I,  the  SRA  vendor  representative  was  not  able  to 
provide  the  appropriate  pre-implementation  ^o^^^hops. 
Individual  schools  were  visited  to  P'^o^^^^ ^^'^^ ^ lonal 
assistance  with  direct  instructional  techniques  and  the 
SRA  reinforcement  system.     Teachers,  were  ^1^° /"^^^^^^  . 
procedures  for  testing,  spheduling  pupils,  and  selecting 
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workbook  levels.     The  services  provided  by  the  vendor  did 
promote  proper  management  procedures.' 

o  . 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities >  Equipment,  and  Materials 

Most  of  the  SRA  classy*  were  held  in  separate , rooms.  A 
large  mobile  unit  served  as  the  instructional  area  for  two 
units  of  SRA  in  one. school.     The  two  teachers  alternated 
instructional  groups  ana  sufJervision.     The  aides  in  this 
situation  were  used  primarily  to  escort  pupils.  In 
another  situation,  the  SRA  classes  shared  basement  space 
with  another  ESEA  program  (Language  in  Transition)  and 
occasionally  with  a  parents'  group. 

All  but  one  teacher  reported  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
instructional  mater ials  and  consumables  was  provided. 
These  materials  were  rated  as  being  "excellent"  to  "good." 
Program  materials,  however,  did  not  lend  themselves  easily 
to  innovative  techniques  or  to  a"  great  deal  of  individual 
instruction,  according  to  teacher  comments.     In  the 
spring,  program  managers  said  the  materials  did  provide 
supplementary  work  in  'reading  skill  development  but  were 
not  correlated  sufficiently  to  the  citywide  reading  skill- 
program.     These  comments  indicate  that  SRA  is 
predominantly  group-oriented  with  a  framework  that  does 
not  individualize  instruction  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
,  found  in  other  ESEA- prog  rams.     No  spe'cial  equipment  was 
'  required  since  SRA  is  a  workbook-based  program. 

SRA  materials  start  out  easy  and  gradually  increase  in  ^ 
difficulty.     The  succession  of  tasks,  positive  built-in 
reinforcement,  and  immediate  feedback  devices  the  program 
.^offers  might  "trigger"  achievement  results. 

Efficiency  of  Operation  ' 

Fall  .and  spring  classroom  observations  indicated  that 
classes  were  often  taught  as  a  whole  group.  Occasionally 
pupils  were  involved  in  independent  work  on  a  group  task. 
Pupils  were  all  bbserved  working  attentively  on  the 
assigned  task.   Classroom  observations  illustrated  total 
pupil  participation  as  the  teacher,  proceeded  through  the 
lesson  using  programmed  techniques  and  hand  signals. 
Mistakes  were  corrected  immediately  and  reinforced  with 
additional  skill  practice. 

The  observed  SRA  direct  instructional  format  provided 
lesson^  that  were  repetitious,  structured,  and  cumulative. 
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The  intense  group  lessons  required  pupils  to  respond 
immediately  and  in  unison.     The  teachers,  trained  in  the 
SRA  instruction  techniques,  taught  reading  using  set 
phrases  and  signal  words. 

Some  teachers  without  aides  commented  that,   in  order  to 
implement  the  curriculum  effectively  and  to  provide  the 
maximum  amount  of   ir^struction  time,  a  teacher  aide  is 
indispensable.     Escorting  pupils,  supervising  independent 
work  tasks,  providing   individual  assitance,  keeping 
records,  and  helping  to  prepare  instructional  materials 
were  among  the  tasks  i-eported  by  aides. 

However,  not  all  aides  indicated  that  they  were  called 
apon  to  perform  the  variety  of  instructional  tasks 
indicated;   they  would  have  preferred  being  given  more 
classroom  responsibilities.     One  teacher  commented  that 
aides  assigned  to  participate  in  Title  I  programs  needed 
better  training  in  dealing  with  the  curriculum  and  in 
working  with  Title  I  pupils. 

Several  interviews  conducted  with  SRA  teachers  suggested 
that  earning  points  for  performance  on  each  part  of  a 
lesson  provided  positive  reinforcement  and  evidence  of 
success  for  all  pupils.     Bonus  points  were  awarded  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  typically  for  such  things  as  classroom 
behavior,  promptness,  materials  ready,  attentiveness ,  or 
bSing  able  to  apply  particularly  difficult  skill  tasks. 
Points  were  converted  into  a  grade  at  various  times  during 
the  year  and  rewarded  with  fun  days,  movies,  prizes,  etc. 
Teachers  indicated  that  they  liked  the  motivational  aspect, 
of  this  technique. 

Both  teachers  and  aides  reported  some  occasions  when  SRA 
classes  had  to  be  cancelled.     Among  the  reasons  mentioned 
were  being  called  upon  to  substitute,  inservice  meetings, 
and  otherT school-designated  responsibilities. 

interviewed  teachers  reported  that  pupils  improved  in  the 
areas  of  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary,  listening 
skills,  and  oral  language.     The  intense  nature  of  the 
lessons  required  total  participation  and  created  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  each  pupil.     The  pupil  had  to  listen 
attentively  in  order  to  respond  correctly.     One  teacher 
said  that  although  some  pupils  resentod  the  repetition, 
they  did  learn. 

Most  teachers  reported  that  they  enjoyed  Working  with  the 
"^materials  and  found  the  activity  to  be  very  effective 
as  a  supplementary  reading  program. 

Regular  classroom  teachers   indicated  that  those  pupils  who 
participated  in  SRA  had  benefited  from  the  instruction 
they  re^fived.     In  addition,  they  felt  that  these  pupils 
'  exhibited  increased  academic  effort  and  personal 


responsibility^   The  regular  classroom  teachers  all  £_el-t  

that  the  activity  supplemented  the  school's  curriculum. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Teachers  of  pupils  enrolled  in  SRA  were  asked  to  rate  the 
interest  of  parents.     Six  teachers  completed  this  rating, 
oh  the  averager  teachers   indicated  that  about  one-quarter 
of  the  parents  were  actively  interested  in  the  activity; 
one-half  were  felt«to^be   interested  although  not  active; 
the  remaining  one-quarter  were  rated  by  the  teachers  as 
not   interested.     Differences  between  schools  were 
noticeable;  one  teacher,  for  instance,   indicated  that  95  \ 
percent  of  the  parents  were  actively  involved  in  the  | 
activity  and  in  two  other  schools  active  parent 
involvement  was  totally  lacking. 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  indicate  how  many  parents  had 
visited  the  school  to  discuss  their  children's  progress  or 
difficulties.     The  average  number  of  parents  visiting  a 
SRA  classroom  was  18.     This  suggests  that  about 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  parents  were  interested  in 
their  children's  progress.     This  proportion  was  average 
for  all  Title   I  pull-out  programs. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Table  1  illustrates  the  standardized  test  objectives 
and  results  for  the  SRA  program  in  fiscal  1980.  Achieve- 
ment results  for.  273  pupils -from  six  public  schools  with 
matched  pre-  and  posttest  scores  are  provided. 


TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=273) 


Objective 

Criterion 

Activity 
result 

Objective 
met 

Vocabulary  subtest :  , 
-  Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 

.  60% 

52% 

No 

Reading  Comprehens ion 
subtest: 

Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 
-  Mean  grade-equivalent 

gain 

60% 
8  mos. 

C 

0 

62% 
9  mos . 

Yes 
Yes 

0 


Public  school  pupils  enrolled  in  the  SRA  program  on  the 
ave-r-age-_had -a--9-^nK>n^i^h--gt-ade^e£i-aiv-alent  gain-  , 
slightly  higher  than  the  overall.  Title  I  grade-equivalent 
gain  of  8  months.     Ba-sed  on  pretest  standard  scores,  . SRA 
pupils  were  lownr  achievejrs  than  average  Title  I  pupils. 
The  standard-score^ gain  in  vocabulary  of  52  percent  fell 
below  the  activity  criterion  as  did  the  overall  Title  I 
st^andard-score  gain  in  vocabulary.     However,  the  pupils  in 
the  SRA  activity  achieved  a  62  percent  standard-score  gain 
in  reading  comprehension,  which  met  the  activity  criterion 
and  slighly  exceeded  the  overall  Title  I  reading  gain  of 
58  percent.     The  distribution  of  grade-equivalent  gain 
scores  in  the  six  participating  public  schools  ranged  from 
six  months  to  1.1  years  in  reading  comprehension. 

Achievement  data  from  six  public  schools  participating  in 
SRA  suggests  that  pupils  with  particularly  low  pretest 
standard  scores  at  the  intermediate  level  made  substantial 
gains.     At  the  same  time,  pupils  with  above-average 
pretest  standard  scores  did  not  make  comparable  gains. 

The  SRA  program  was  most  effective  in  improving  reading 
comprehension.  Comparable  gains  were  not  made  in 
vocabulary,  although  pupils  had  achieved  a  7  month 
■grade-equivalent  gain.     It  appears  that  instruction 
emphasis  might  have  been  placed  on  comprehension  between 
pre-  and  posttests.     In  addition,  pupils  had  somewhat 
higher  pretest  standard  scores  in  vocabulary  than  in 
comprehension  and  gains  were  notv as  apparent. 

Tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  discussed  in  this 
section  and  explanations  of  the  statistical  terms  used  can 
be  found  in  Volume  2.  . 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Approximately  355  pupils  participated  in  the  SRA  program 
at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $277,106.     Cost  per  pupil  was 
$781. 

The  activity  had  no  equipment  requirements  whicKlowered 
costs.     Without  an  aide,   35  pupils  could  be  serve^a; 
however,  when  the  aide  option  was  purchased,   50  |;>upiis 
could"  participate  and  teachers  reported  that  the  activ^ity 
functioned  more  effectively  with  increased  instructional 
benefits. 

SRA  appeared  to  be  comparable  in  achievement  as  well  as 
cost  to  other  Title  I  reading  pull-out  programs. 
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-     SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION 


In  its  first  year  as  , a  Title  I  project,  SRA  operated  in 
six  public  schools  and  one  nonpublic  school.  This 
pull-out  reading  program  provided  remediation  in  decoding 
an|&  comprehension  with  scr  ipted .  lessons  and  a  highly 
stlructured  format  for  intermediate  and  upper  level  pupils. 
Those  schools  selecting  the  aide  option  reported . easier 
implementation  and  more  effective  programing ,  particularly 
when  the  aide  had  actively  participated  in  the  instruction 
program  and  had  not  just  been  utilized  for  escorting  and 
housekeeping  purposes. 

Other  than  one  incident  reported  regarding  late  delivery 
of  supplies,  the  program  had,  ho  difficulty  initiating 
instruction.     Vendor  consultants  visited  school  sites  to 
facilitate  the  testing  of  pupils  and  implementation  of  the 
program.     Inservice  meetings  were  provided  jointly  for 
teachers  in  SRA  with  other  options  in  Developing  Reading 
Skills  and  Abilities.     These  meetings  were  well-received, 
especially  by  teachers  new  to  the  -program.  Vendor 
consultants  provided  additional  local  school  service. 

There  were  considerable  differences  in  achievement  scores 
among  the  schools  selecting  SRA  suggesting  variations  in 
teacher  effectiveness  in  addition  to  pupil  selection. 

Intermediate  and  upper  level  pupils  who  had  failed  to 
ach ievex  success  in  improving  their  reading  scores  by 
various  techniques  and  instructional  materials  benefitted 
from  this  direct,  structured  program  design.     Upper  level 
pupils,  eager  to  reach  grade  level  scores  to  graduate, 
were  assisted  by.  this  intense  reading  program  that  insists 
on  total  participation.     Pupil^  do  not  spend  the  majority 
of  their  time  on  individual  tasks.     The  greatest  degree  of 
individualization  occurs  when  pupils  reach  comprehension 
level  C.     Vendor  pretests  place  pupils  at  the  appropriate 
skill  levels  for  remediation'  in  both  decoding  and 
comprehension.  \ 

Recommendations 

Grouping  low-performing  intermediate  and  b^pper  JLevel 
pdpils  with  similiar  skill  needs   (not  neces^sarily  by  age) 
promotes  more  effective  instruction  in  both  rcM^  and 
^mastery.  ^         .  \^ 

The  activity  appe^ars  to  be  more  effective  for  pupils  with 
lower  pretest  standard^"  scores,  particularly  in 
comprehension.     The  inconsistent  achievement  gains  in 
different  schools  suggests  that  schools  should  carefully 
assess  their  pupil's  needs  when  selecting  supplementary 
programs.  ^ 


The  services  of  an  aide,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
instructional  program,  would  enable  the  teacher  to  ~ 
•maximize  each  40  minute  session.     Vendor  representatives 
should  supply  the  necessary  training. 

Teachers  selected  to  manage  the  program  must  function 
within  the  constraints  of  the  activity  and  be  aware  of 
the  structured  techniques  employed  in  the  SRA  program. 
Schools  should  assess  staff  capabilities  and  select 
programs  accordingly. 

Program  materials  are  scripted  and  highly  structured  for 
group  lessons.  They  are  teacher-directed  and  intense  by 
design.  Because  of  this  unique  instructional  format,  it 
would  be  more  profitable  for  teachers  involved  in  the  SRA 
option  to  receive  separate  inservice  training  during  the 
school  year. 

This  Title  1  activity  has  been  assessed  as. effective  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Title  I  population  and  is 
recommended  for  selection  by  local  schools  to  replace 
activities  not  producing  desired  effects  or  meeting  local 
school  needs. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED  READING 


DESCRIPTION 

The  Support  Systems  for  Individualized  Reading  { SSIR) 
activity  operated  in  four  public  and  four  nonpublic 
schools  in  fiscal  1980,  its  seventh  year  of  operation  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  project.     It  served  475  pupils  ranging 
from  the  first  through  eighth  year  beyond  kindergarten. 
As  a  management  and  support  system,  it  provided  intensive 
supplementary  reading  instruction  for  groups  of  8  to  12 
pupils.     At  the  primary  level,  pupils  received  instruction 
for  3  0  minutes  daily;  at  the  intermediate  and  upper 
levels,  pupils  received  instruction  for  40  minutes  daily. 

Prior  to  implementation,  teachers  and  aides  new  to  the 
activity  were  provided  with  one  day  of  citywide  inservice 
and  additional  inservice  at  the  local  school.     Three  days 
of  inservice  were  also  provided  during  the  year  by  the 
vendor.  Random  House,  for  the  11  teachers  and  6  aides  in 
the  activity. 

All  materials  and  equipment  were  ordered  from  Random  ' 
House.     However,  two  of  the  four  activity  options  could 
purchase  some  instruction  materials  from  parts ' one "artd  two 
of  the  approved  'list  of  ins truct ion  materials. 
Language  Arts;     Reading  1978-81.     An  additional  ambunt  of 
$4.40  per  pupil  was  provided  for  supplies. 

ACTIVITY.  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

SSIR  was  selected  by  a  majority  o^f  the  participating 
schools  because  of  the  activity • s \ instruct ional  emphasis 
and  methods.     Additional  reasons  £pr  the  selection  of  the 
activity  were  effectiveness  at  other  schools ,  evaluation 
reports,  and  the  availability  of  competent  reading 
teachers. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

Class  instruction  began  before  mid-September  in  most  of 
the  p^lrticipating  schools.     However,  full  implementation 
was  not  achieved  in  a  few  schools  because  all  activity 
materials  were  not  delivered.     In  schools  new  to  SSIR, 
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teachers  had  to  use  available  local  ^chool  materials. 
This  was  a  major  problem  in  at  least  two  of  the  eight 
participating  schools . 

\ 
\ 

Pupil  Selection  \ 

Public  school  pupil  participants  were  selected  primarily 
on  their  continuous  progress  levels.     Nonpublic  school 
pupils  were  selected  by  scores  on  diagnostic  tests.  Some 
schools  focused  on  primary  level  pupils  while  other 
schools  selected  pupMs  from  intermediate  and  upper  grade 
levels. 

/ 

ILP  -  / 


Individual  Learning  Plans  (ILPs)'  for  pupil  participants  , 
were  prepared  by  the  classroom  teachers.  SSIR 
teachers  reported  that  they  conferred  with  sending 
teachers  on  the  preparation  of  ILPs  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  1979-80  school  year.  About  half  of  the  / 
Support  Systems  staff  maintained  the  Title  I  pupils'  -/ 
Individual  Learning  Plans.     The  remaining  teachers  / 
reported  that  they  shared  ILP  maintenance  with  non-Ti^ile  I 
staff.  / 

Staffing  '  / 

A  majority  of  the  interviewed  principals  reported  that  the 
teachers  they  selected  for  SSIR  were  very  effective/.  Two 
of  the  eight  local  school  principals  thought  that  t^ne 
activity  best  suited  the  talents  of  their  school  staff. 
The  teacher  aides  assigned  to  the  activity  were  also  rated 
as  very  effective  by  their  principals.     Principals  did  not 
report  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and  teacher  aides. 

Inservice 

A  majority  of  the  SSIR  teachers. who  had  attended  at  least 
two  vendor  inservice  meetings  rated  them  as  good  or  very 
good.     Vendo-r  on-site  consultations  as  well  as  district 
Title  I  reading  coordinators'  consultations  were  rated 
good  or  very  good.  At  the  'spring  activity  inservice 
meeting,  teachers  exchanged  information  on  local  school 
communication  with  sending  teachers  and  discussed  how  they 
were  able  to  integrate  skill  mastery  into  reading  lessons, 
overall,  the  SSIR  teachers  felt  that  the  inservice 
meetings  improved  their  classroom  instruction.  Prin- 
cipals, however,  rated  the  activity  inservice  meetings 
as  average. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

In  each  school  observed  SSIR  was  in  operation-  in  a 
separate  classroom.     In  57%  of  the  observed  classes,  the 
physical  enviroment  was  rated  above  average,   i.e.  current 
student  work  was  displayed  on  bulletin  boards  and  a  good 
quality  Of  materials  and  supplies  was  evident.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  of  the  class  environments  were  rated  average 
while  fourteen  percent  were  rated  below  average.  The 
school  facilities  in  which  the  activity  units  operated 
were  rated  above  average. 

A  majority  of  the  teacher  respondents  (83%)  to  a  teacher 
questionnaire  reported  that  instructional  materials  were 
provided  in  adequate  quantity  for  all  levels;  the  quality 
of  these  instructional  materials  was  rated  excellent  or 
good.     SSIR  teachers  learned  at  the  spring  inservice 
meeting  that  Random  House  was  planning  to  concentrate  on 
reading  material.     Although  principals  rated  activity 
materials  and  equipment  above  average,  they  considered 
vendor  service  to  their  schools  as  below  average. 

Classroom  observations  held  during  the  first  semester 
revealed  that  pupil  participants  were  working  with  various 
kinds  of  Random  House  or  local  school  instructional 
material. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  75  percent  of  the 
teachers  were  rated  above  average  in  giving  clear  and 
organized  instruction  relevant  to- the  activity  format. 
Lessons  adapted  to  pupil's  levels  were  observed  in  87 
percent  of  the  observations.     The  learning  envircn-ment 
was  above  average  in  7  5  percent  of  the  observed  classes. 
Activity -teachers   in  a  majority  of  the  class-rooms  (71%) 
gave  individualized  instruction  to  pupil  participants. 
Overall,  the  teacher  effect  was  sound  or  better  than  sound 
in  a  majority  of  observed  classrooms. 

The  teacher  aide's  .role  was  instrumental  in  classroom 
operation.     The  aide  assisted  the  activity  tedcher  in 
working  with  small  groups  of  pupils,  grading  papers, 
preparing  materials,  etc. 

During  the  first  semester,  classroom  observations  showed 
that  80  percent  of  the  pupils  were  working  on  assigned 
tasks.     The  second  semester  observations  revealed  that  all 
pupils  were  working  on  assigned  tasks.     In  the  majority  of 
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the  observed  classrooms,  pupils  were  allowed  to  express 
freely  their  opinions  about  their  Work.     The  observations 
also  indicated  that  there  was  very  little  time  loss 
regarding  pupils'  activity  work. 

Pupil  Responses 

SSIR  teachers  reported  that  a  majority  of  their  pupils 
(.90  percent)  were  actively  and  cooperatively  interested 
in  this  activity. 

In  addition,  a  sample  of  non-Title  I  teachers'  opinions  on 
SSIR's  pupil  participants'   attitudes  showed  an  increase  in 
the  percent  of-  pupils  who  demonstrated  personal  responsi- 
bility (68  petcent)   and  academic  effort  (82  percent). 
However,  only  3f3  percent  of  these  pupils  were  judged  to 
have  improved  in  seryice  to  the  school.     At  least  70 
percent  of  the  pupil  participants  improved  in  one  of  the 
three  attitude  measures  as  perceived  by  the  local  schools' 
staff.     Therefore,  the  evaluation  objective  that  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  pupils  would  have  favorable  attitude 
scores  was  partially  met. 

Title  I  and  Regular  Staff  Communications 

All  of  the  activity  teachers  communicated  regularly  with 
non-Title  I  staff  about  their  pupils'  progress.  Eighty 
percent  of  the.  activity  teachers  met  weekly  with  the  non- 
Title  I  staff  while  twenty  percent  of  the  Support  Systems 
teachers  met  daily  with  non-Title^ I  staff.'    Half  of  the 
Support  Systems  teachers  indicated  that  their  meetings 
with  non-Title  I  staff  were  informal,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  Support  Systems  staff  had  formal  meetings  with 
non-Title  I  staff. 

SSIR  teachers'   communication  with  the  School  Community 
Representatives  was  minimal.     This  was  reflected  by  75 
percent  of  the  activity  teachers  who  reported  that  they 
were  n'ot  sure  or  were  not  aware  of  their  pupils'  home 
situation. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  \ 

SSIR  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  parents'   interest  in  the 
activity.     Results  showed  that  the  parents  who\  were  active 
and  interested  in  SSIR  (23  percent)  was  slightly  below  the 
average  percent  of-  parents  (25  percent)  who  wei^e  active  in 
Title  I  pull-out  reading  activities.     The  activity 
exceeded  the  Title  I  average  percent  of  parents^  who  were 
interested  but  not  active.     However,  the  activity  had  a 
lower  percent  of  parents  who  were  not  noticeably  intereste 
than  did  the  other  Title  I  pull-out  reading  activities. 


At  least  90  percent  of*  the  parents  who  responded  to  a 
parent  questionnaire  were  aware  that  their  children  were 
enrolled  in  the  SSIR  activity.     More  than  75  percent 
visited  their  children's  Title  T  classroom  and  moire  than 
^90  percent  visited  their  child's  regular  classroom  or 
teacher.     The  two  evaluation  objectives  on  parent 
involvement  in  the  Title  I  program  were  met.     It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  percentages  are  based  on  only 
about  14  parents. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  overall  achievement  gains  for  the  SSIR  activity  are 
reported  in  Table  1.     The  ITBS  achiievement  objectives  were 
not  met  by  SSIR  in  fiscal  1980.     None  of  the  four 
participating  public  schools  achieved  an  eight  month 
grade-equivalent  gain  nor  did  60  percent  of  the  pupils  at 
any  age^  cycle  demonstrate  a  positive  standard  score  gain 
in  reading  c  )mprehens ion .     Furthermore,  three  of  the  four 
public  schools  achieved  only  a  five  month  gain  in  reading 
comprehension;  the  other  participating  public  school  had  a 
seven  month  gain. 


TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=185) 


Act  ivity  Objective 
Objective  Criterion  Result  Met 


Vocabulary  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 

Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard  Score 
ga  ins 


60%  51%  No 


60%  45%  No 


-Mean  grade-equivalent  gain  8  mos.  6  mos .  No 


The  six-year-old  pupils  also  did  not  meet  the  CTBS  reading 
objective.     Only  11  percent  of  the  pupils  tested  exceeded 
the- 50th  percentile  nationally.     The  objective  required  40 
percent. 

.    COST  EFFECTIVENESS  ^ 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  SSIR  was  $817.     The  per  pupil  hour 
cost  was  the  second  highest  of  all  pull-out  reading 
activities.     Although  a  majority  of  the  activity  teachers 
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and  teacher  aides  beli/eved  SSIR  was  an  effective  activity, 
reading  achievevaent  results  were  poor.     Part  of  the 
problem  may  have  been  that  teachers  still  had  not  learned 
to  manage  the  activity  optimally  and  that  vendor  service 
was  average. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Support  Systems  activity  produced  below  average 
results.     Achievement  gains   in  vocabulary  were  slightly, 
higher  than  gains  in  reading  comprehension,  but  the 
activity  failed  to  meet  the  reading  achievement 
objectives.     The  percent  of  pupils  who  demonstrated 
positive  attitude  changes  did  not  meet  the  attitude 
objective.     Generally,  pupils  responded  well  to  the 
activity  format  and  the  teachers  were  responsive  to  their 
pupil's  needs.     However,  some  of  the  activity  teachers  had 
to  use  local  school  materials  for  months  before  they 
received  delivery  of  SSIR  materials.     This  late  delivery 
delayed  the  proper  implementation  of  the  management 
system. 

Parents  seemed  receptive  to  the  activity  and  many  visited 
activity  classrooms.     But  parent  participation  in  the  •• 
activity  was  below  average.     Activity  inservice  meetings 
were  cofisidered  beneficial  by  SSIR  teachers;  yet  prin- 
cipals considered  them  as  average.     Activity  teachers 
set  up  good  communication  with  non-Title  I  teachers  who 
sent  pupils  to  the  activity,  but  SSIR  teachers'  communi- 
cation with. School  Community  Representatives  was  minimal. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Vendor  delivery  service  to  the  schools  should  be  completed 
by  the  second  week  of  school. 

More  activity  inservice  meetings  should  be  considered  in 
order  that  ail  teachers  may  gain  an. adequate  understanding 
of  activity  operation. 

A  review  of  activity  materials  should  be  conducted  to 
determine  if  CP/ML  skills  are  included. 

Schools  using  SSIR  should  consider  changing  to  one  of  the 
more  successful  Title  I  reading  activities  consistent  with 
their  pupils'  needs. 


loo 
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R&E  #17 
Project  #573 
Program  #7622 
Evaluator:     Marion  Rice 


.    LANGUAGE   IN  TRANSITION 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Language  in  Transition  (LIT)  enrolled  1,105  pupils  ranging 
from  kindergarten  ^o  the  eighth  year  of  school  after 
kindergarten  in  18  public  schools  in  fiscal  1980,  its 
eleventh  year  in  Chicago's  Title  I  project.     Most  pupils 
taking  part  in  this  program  of  daily  instruction  in 
English  as  a  second  language  were  of  limited  English 
fluency  (Bilingual  Placement  Categories  A  and  B)   and  were 
enrolled  in  LIT  Component  I;  the  activity  offered  a  second 
component  for  children  of  greater  English  proficiency. 
Materials  were  prepared  by  the  teacher,  or  chosen  by  the 
schools  from  approved  lists  and  included  charts, 
workbooks,  manipulatives ,  a.nd  English  language  devel\opment 
texts.     Cassette  tape  players  and  other  audiovisual  \ 
equipment  were  also  on  hand.     Funds  were  provided  for 
field  trips. 

Pupils  met  in  small  groups  in  a  variety  of  school 
locations  which  were  usually  small  and  often  shared  with 
other  functions.     A  teacher  and  an  aide  were  assigned  to 
each  group  of  50  pupils  or  a  teacher  alone  for  3  5  pupils. 
The   instruction  period  was  flexible  arid  could  extend  from 
30  to  60  minutes,  per  day. 

Board  of  Education  personnel  and  consultants  ^rom 
publishing  companies  served  as  resources  for  the  inservice 
training  program. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection  '  ' 

The  two  main  reasons  for  selecting  the  activity  were:  the 
activity's  instructional  emphasis  and  methods  best 
supplemented  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  school  and  the 
activity  had  been  effective  at  the  school  in  previous 
years . 

Initiation  of  Instruction  . 

Generally,   instruction  began  on  time.     Reported  delays 
were  due  to  late  pupil  testing  and  selection  and  to 
non-delivery  of  instructional  materials.     Correlation . of 
Title  I  activity  materials  with  Chicago  CP/ML  Levels  was 
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somewhat  more  difficult  than  for  other  activities. 
Staff  ing 

One  teacher  or  one  teacher  and  an  aide  were  required  per 
unit.     Aides  were  ass igned  . late  in  a  few  schools.  Statt 
^were  rated  above -average  b^^  principals;  nevertheless,  the 
rating  was  slightly  lower  than  the  average  rating  for  all 
Title  I  activities.  ■ 

For  the  20  teachers  who  responded  to  the  Teacher  . 
Questionnaire  the  average  amount  of  experience  with  <he 
activity  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  1.5  years. 
Eiqhty-nine  percent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  they 
would  like  to  continue  to  teach  in  the  activity  the  next 
year.  For  those  teachers  v^o  had  the  services  of  a  SCR,  40 
percent  felt  that  they  were  more  aware  of  the  pupils  home 
situations;  this  was  not  as  great  as  the  65  percent 
observed  in  other  activities.     At  times,  language 
presented  a  problem  in  communication. 

Results  from  11  teacher  aides  returning  the  Teacher  Aide, 
Questionnaire  revealed  that  79  percent  of  the  aides  were 
in  their  first  year  with  the  activity;  this  was  fairly 
consistent  with  the  77  percent  for  aides  in  other 
activities.     All  of  the  aides  felt  that  the  teachers  were 
clear  in  their  directions  and  had  confidence  in  their 
Skills,  indicating  an  excellent  working  relationship 
between  teachers  and  aides.  Sixty  percent  of  the  teacher 
aides  spent  more  than  half  of  their  time  working  directly 
with  pupils . 

Inservice  Training 

Board  of  Education  and  other  resource  persons  provided 
teachers  with  instruction  in  techniques  suited  to  pupils 
whose  first  language  was  not  English.     No  problems  were 
reported  with  respect  to  inservice. 

The  rating  given  LIT  inservices  by  principals,  although 
average,  was  slightly  below  the  overall  Title  I  gating 
The  total  number  of  inservice  meetings  was  somewhat  less 
than  was  observed  in- c ther  act ivi t ies .  Results  of  the- 
teacher  and  teacher  aide  questionnaires  indicate  some  _ 
disagreement  as  to  who  provided  the  best  inservices:  the 
teachefaides  felt  that  the  vendor/publisher  inservic.  was 
as  good  as  or  better  than  other  inservices;  the  teachers 
nerceived  the  inservices  provided  by  central  office  and 
focal  schoo?  personnel  as  far  better.  The  vendor  inservice 
was  rated  only  fair  by  67  percent  of  the  teachers. 
However,  on-site  vendor  consultations  received  higher 
ratings  from  the  teachers  than  did  district  and  iQcal 
on-site  consultations.     Eighty-three  percent  of  the 
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teachers  felt  that  the  inservice  had  improved  their 
classroom  instruction;  this  was  consistent  with  other 
activities, 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities/  Equipmenti  and  Materials 

The  activity  required  space  to  accommodate  20  pupils. 
Many  units  were  observed  operating  in  makeshift  or  shared 
space  (corridors,  basements,  or  cloakrooms).  Some 
observers  reported  distracting ly  high  noise  levels  from 
adjacent  teachers'  pupils,  audiovisual  equipment,  and  an 
engine  room.     Class  scheduling  problems  were  encountered 
with  the  use  of  the  maximum  time  option. 

Equipment  and  materials  were  selected  by  the  local  school 
from  the  approved  list.     Teacher-prepared  materials, 
charts,  manipulatives,  workbooks ,• worksheets ,  and  English 
language  development  texts  were  observed.  Materials, 
equipment,  and  vendor  service  were  rated  average  by 
principals,  placing  them  slightly  below  the  average 
overall  Title  I  rating  for  materials,  equipment,  and 
vendor  service. 

Results  of  the  Teacher  Questionnaire  indicate  that  80 
percent  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  instructional 
materials  in  this  activity  were  provided  in  adequate 
quantity  for  all  levels;  this  was  typical  for  Title  I.  The 
quality  of  the  instructional  materials  received  lower 
ratings  than  those  of  other  activities;  only  20  percent 
rated  the  instructional  materials  as  excellent.     It  must 
be  noted  that,  in  this  type  of  activity,  finding  and 
incorporating  appropr iate . instruct ional  ^materials   is'  far 
more  difficult  than  in  other  activities.  Consun'.able 
supplies  were  not  received  in.  adequate  q^uantity  by  21 
percent  of  the  teachers,  presenting  a  real  problem.  Only 
half  of  the  teachers  were  able  to  individualize 
instruction  to  the  extent  necessary  with  the  materials;  66 
percent  were  able  to  do  so  in  other  activities.  The 
number  of  teachers  involved  in  the  selection  of  -materials 
resembled  that>of  other  activities. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  the  average  number  of 
students  enrolled  was  seven  and  the  average  number  in 
attendance  was  six.     The  percentage  of  direct  instruc- 
tional interaction  time' with  the  pupils  was  slightly 
higher  than  for  other  academic  supportive  service 
activities. 
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Teacher  aides  spent  the  largest  proportion  of  their  time 
engaged  in  the  fpllowing  activities:    assisting  pupils 
individually  with  learning  tasks,  assisting  pupils  with 
minor  behavior  problems  or  personal  needs,  and  supervising 
Title  I  pupils  outs^ide  the  classroom.  Title  I  classes  had 
been  cancelled  an  average  of  10  times  during  the  school 
year,  which  was  consistent  with  the  number  of  cancella- 
tions in  other  activities. 

Non-Title  I  classroom  teachers,  in  responding  to  a 
questionnaire,  indicated  that, pupils  attending  LIT  never 
missed  profitable  instruct  ion"  in  the  home  room.  An 
unusually  high  percentage,  80  percent,  said  the  students 
benefitted  more  from  the  LIT  class  than  if  they  had  stayed 
in  the  classroom. 

For  those  Title  I  teachers  who  were  familiar  with  ocher 
Title  I  activities,  63  percent  rated  the  activity  as 
comparatively  very  effective;  however,  it  must  be  noted 
that  there  was  no  truly  comparable  Title  I  activity. 

Pupil  Response 

Language  in  Transition  teachers  reported  pupils  to  be 
actively  and  cooperatively  interested.     Positive  attitudes 
of  pupils  were  increased  by  LIT  involvement  according  to 
sending  teachers.     In  all,  75  percent  noted  an  increase  in 
personal  responsibility  and  90  percent  an  increase  in 
academic  effort. 

Principals  gave  the  activity  an  above  average  rating  in 
terms  of  meeting  its  objectives;  this  was  consistent  with 
the  average  overall  Title  I  rating. 

Communication 

Language  in  Transition  teachers  reported  excellent 
communication  with  non-Title  I  staff  about  their  pupils 
progress;  communication  took  place  informally,  usually 
daily  or  weekly.  Non-Title  I  teachers  also  indicated  an 
exceptionally  high  level  of  communication  with  Language  in 
Transiton  teachers.  , 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Nine  parents  of  pupils  participating  in  LIT* returned  the 
Parent  Questionnaire.  Six  parents  were  aware  that  their 
chilclren  were  participating  in  a  Title  I  program;  this 
fell  short  of  the  90  percent  objective  set  for  the 
activity.    All  of  the  parents  had  visited  their  children  s 
regular  classrooms  or  teachers  during  the  year;  however, 
only  four  had  visited  their  children's  Title  I  classrooms 
or  teachers.    Five  parents  reported  that  their  children 


were  using  their  free  time  more  usefully  than  in  the  past; 
81  percent  o€  the  parents  of  pupils  in  other  activities 
reported ■ that  this  had  occurred.     Most  of  the  LIT  parents 
assisted  their  children  with  their  homework  assignments  on  a 
weekly  basis.     Two  parents  rated  LIT  excellent,  two  as  good, 
three  as  fair,  and  two  as  poor.     These  appear  to  suggest 
considerable  variation  in  parental  opinion;  the  ratings  of 
many  other  activity  were  consistenl^  higher.  Even  though  all 
of  the  parents  felt  that  thq  program  ought  to  be  continued, 
only  five  felt  that  their  children. had  achieved  more  than 
'tKey  would  have  without  the  program.     Once  again,  this 
percentage  was  slightly  less  than  for  other  activities.  , 


PARTICIPANT  ^ACHIEVEMENT 

Tables  1  demonstrates  that  LIT  pupils  met  the  objective 
requiring  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  pupils  achieve 
standard  score*  gains  in  reading  comprehension.  The 
objective  requiring  eight  grade.-equivalent  months  of  gain 
in  reading  was  not  met,  nor  was  the  vocabulary  objective. 

TABLE  1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=121) 


Activity  Objective 
Objective  Criterion      result  met 


Vocabulary  subtest : 
>    -Percent  with  Standard. 
Score  gains 
Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 
-Mean  grade-equivalent^ 
gain  ^  , 


60%  .5  8%  '  No 

60%  64%  Yes 

8  mos .  7  mos .  No 


In  terms  V>f  the  percent  of  pupils  with  standard  score  gains 
in  reading  comprehension,  LIT  ranked  second  in  the 
distribution  of  pull-out  reading  activities;  the  reading 
grade-equivalent  gain  was  about  average  for  pull-out 
activities.     The  activity  compared  favorably  with  overall 
Title  I  results  in  iierms  of  the  percent  of  pupils  with 
standard  score  gains  in  reading  comprehension,  64  percent 
versus  58  percent  for  Title  I  overall;  however,  the  average 
grade-equivalent  gain  was  lower,  seven  months  versus  eight 
months  for  Title  I  overall.  The  pretest  grade-equivalent 
scores  reveal  that  pupils  in  LIT  generallv^  had  reading  ^ 
scores  at  the  second  and  third  grade  levels. 
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Of  the  25  five-year-old  pupils  who  took  the  Comprehensive 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills^  four  percent  scored  above  t/he 
national  average  in  pre-reading.     Of  the  93  six-year- 
bids,   18  percent  were  above  the  national  average  /in 
reading.  / 

Several  evaluation  objectives  dealt  with  the  progress  in 
English  of  pupils  enrolled  in  LIT.     One  of  thesi 
objectives  required  that  75  percent  of  the  pupi/ls  starting 
the  year  in  Bilingiual  Instructional  Categories/  A  or  B 
should  receive  a  higher  placement  by  the  close  of  the 
year.     The  available  dat^,  although  severely  A imited  (to  a 
total  of  only  98  pupils  Whereas  about  1,100  V^re 
enrolled),  suggest  88  perrcent  of  the  categor^  A  pupils  and 
about  72  percent  of  the /category  B  pupils  wefre  reassigned 
to  a  higher  category.  / 


These  results  were  based  on  pupils  for  whom  placement  ' 
categories  were  recorded  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  year.     Looking  kt  all  155  LIT  pupil/s  with  a 
beginning  category,   3^  percent  were  in  A, / 19  percent  in  B, 
6  percent  in  C,  and  57  percent  in  NP.     At/  the  end  of  the 
year,  of  176  pupils  with  placements,  6  pe/rcent  were  in  A, 
5  percent  in  B,   4  per/cent  in  C,  and  86  percent  in  NP. 
These  data>  and  those!  of  the  previous  paragraph,  suggest 


that  mpst  pupils  mad 
fluency. 


consideraible  progress  in  English 


The  other  objective  required  proportion^  of  pupils  to 
achieve  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  ye/ar's  progress  in 
terms  of  CPML  reading  levels.     At  leas^  50  percent  of  the 
category  A  pupils  were  to  accomplish  this;  only  28  percent 
actually  did.     Sfeventiy  or  90  percent,  /depending  on  their 
initial  CPML  level,  o^  category  B  pupi/ls  were  to  achieve  a 
year's  growth;   64  perijent  did.  / 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  activity's  total  cos^t  was  estimated  to  be  $732,  450, 
the  cost  per  pupil  $663, \  the  cost  pet  pupil  hour  of 
instruction  $5.04.      In  t^rms  of  cost^'  per_pupil  hour,  LIT 
ranked  among  the  three  least  expensive  pull-out  reading 
activities.  \ 


CONCLUSIONS,   RECOMI^ENDATIOnIs,   AND  SUMMARY 

\  ' 

Conclus ions  "  ' 

Activity  selection  was  based\  on  pe'rceived  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
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Instruction  generally  began  on  time;  however,  there  were 
delays  due  to  non-deli/very  of  materials. 

Most  of  the  teachers  and  aides  were  in  the  first  or  second 
year  of  instruction  *in  this  activity. 

Teachers  and  aides  had  an  excellent  working  relationship* 

Inservice  was  average  for  supportive  service-academic 
activities. 

LIT  often  operated  in  a  makeshift  area;  on  occasion  the 
location  presented  educational  problems. 

Teachers  found  the  materials  somewhat  difficult  to 
correlate  with  the  CP/ML  Levels  and  to  use   in  individual- 
izing instruction  to  the  extent  necessary, 

LIT  teachers'   ratings  of  the  activity  effectiveness  were 
not  as  high  as  for  some  activities,  but  non-Title  I 
teachers  considered  LIT  to  be  very  effective- 
Pupils  were  cooperative  and  actively  engaged  in  the 
instructional  activity. 

Communication  was  exceller^t  between  non-Title  I  and  Title 
I  teachers;  they  conferred  informally  on  a  weekly  basis.  » 

Only  two-thirds  of  the  responding  parents  were  aw^re  that 
their  children  were  participating  in  a  Title  I  activity; 
however,  all  of  the  parents  felt  that  the  program  ought  to 
continued. 

Standard  score  gains  in  reading  were  the  second  highest  of 
all  pull-out  activities;   the  gi^ade-equivalent  gains  were 
slightly  below  the  Title  I  average. 

LIT  was  one  of  the  least  expensive  pull-cut  reading 
activities. 

Recommendat  ions  /  * 

Improve  the  physical  location  of  the  activity  where 
necess.ary  so  that  it  operates  in  more  educationally 
conducive  environments. 

Allow  teachers  more  involvement  in  the  selection  of 
materials. 

Try  to  retain  teachers  and  aides  over  multiple  years.  - 
Improve  parent  involvement.  *  •  . 
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LIT  has  been  assessed  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
limited  English  speaking  Title  I  pupils  and  is  recommended 
fo?  selection  by  S^cal  schools  to  replace  activities  not 
p?odacing  desired  effects  or  meeting  local  school  needs. 

Summary  :        .  ,  - 

Given  the  poor  facilities  allocated  in  many 
this  activity,  the  results  were  encouraging.     The  pupils 
tested  with  Ihe  ITBS  were  making  good  progress.     The  fact 
that  across  all  ages  the  pretest  grade-equivalent-^scores  on 
t^e  I?BS  wJre  very  low  was  an  indication  that  students  were 
tested  as  soon  as  their  English  proficiency  was  a|:  about 
the  second  grade  level.  , 
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HOME  VISITING  INSTRUCTION  TEAM 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Home  Visiting  Instruction  Team  activity  (HV) .provided 
a  resource  teacher  and  two  home  visiting  aides  who  spent  a 
minimum  of  45  minutes  peir  week  in  each  of  the  homes  of  the 
participants.     In  fiscal  1980,   its  seventh  year  of 
operation  in  Title  I,  the  activity  served  approximately 
4  00  preschool  children,  three  to  five  years  of  age,  who 
resided  in  the  attendance  area  of  eight  schools.  Each 
school  served  approximately  50  preschool  children  who  were 
not  enrolled  in  any  other  preschool  program.     The  staff 
consisted  of  8  teachers  and  16  teacher  aides.     It  was 
recommended  that  each  school  provide  a  classroom  for 
weekly  parent  meetings. 

Inservices  for  all  staff  were  provided  by  the  district 
Title  I  coordinator  with  the  assistance  of  the  central 
office  staff.     In  addition,  the  aides  were  inserviced  by 
the  resource  teacher  before  each  visit. 

The  focus  of  the  activity  was  to  provide  experiences  that 
would  aid  in  the  development  of  communication  sk^xls  of 
preschool  children  by  increasing  vocabulary  and 
strengthening  the  ability  to  describe  objects  and  speak  in 
sentences.     Perceptual  and  motor  skills  were  also 
developed..   Parents  were  encouraged  to  use  household 
objects  to  develop  language  arts  skills  and  arithmetic 
concepts. 

During  the  home  visits  both  parents  and  children 
participated  in  the  learning  activities  planned  by  the 
teacher  an^  home  visiting  aides.     Between  visits  the 
parents  worked  with  the  children  using  the  materials  and 
techrtiques  provided  in  the  activity.     They  also  received 
additional  instruction  and/or  materials  at  weekly  group 
meetings  with  the  resource  teacher.     Parents  and 
children  were  also  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
cultural  field  trips  planned  to  broaden  the  experience  of 
preschool  children. 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Program  Selection 

The  selection  of  the  Home  Visiting  Instruction  Team 
program  was  based,  according  to  most  principals  of  schools 
in  which  the  program  was  operational,  on  several  factors. 
These  factors  were  the  program's  effectiveness  in  past 
years;  the  instructional  emphasis  and  methods  which  best 
supplemented  the  needs  of  the  pupils;  requests  by  the 
community  and  parents  for  a  program  which  provided  needed 
school  readiness  training;  the  unique  quality  of  the 
program;  the  good,  conscientious  parent  involvement;  the 
availability  of  space  for  a  parent  room;  and  the 
evaluation  reports  which   indicated  the  past  success  of  the 
program.  ' 

Most  school  administrators  did  not  experience  problems, 
related  to  the  activity  selection.     One  principal  felt 
that  the  instructional  aides  should  be  members  of  the. 
community  because  outsiders  do  not  adapt  well  to  home 
visitations.     The  parents*  acceptance  level  was  felt  to  be 
low  for  persons  who  resided  outside  of  the  community. 

All  classes  were  implemented  and  operational  by  October 
15,   1979.     Most  schools  had  a  waiting  list  for  prospective 
participants. 

The  participating  principals  were  asked  to  rate  the 
program's  effectiveness  in  the  several  areas.     HV  was 
rated  as  a  very  effective  program  in  the  meeting  of 
objectives  and .  ava  ilabil  i  ty  of  materials.     The  staff,  the. 
inservice,  the  equipment  used  in  the  program,  and  the 
vendor  service  were  all  considered  to  be  above  average. 

Staffing  , 

The  principals  were  equally  divided" in  their  assessment  of 
the  staff.     At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  three 
principals  rated  the  staff  as' very  effective  and  three  as 
average.     The  overall  rating  of  the  staff  in  the  spring  by 
all  HV  principals  was  very  effective. 

During  the  fall  administrative  interview  the  respondents 
made  general  comments  concerning  the  staff.  Somq 
discussion  centered  on  the  need  for  a  better  selection  ^ 
process  for  BSEA  teachers.     Those  with  expertise  and 
experience  in  the  program  were  preferred.  Teacher 
assignments  within  the  school  were  the  respons ib^.1  ity  of 
the  principal;  however,  reassignments  to  meet  faculty 
integration  guidelines  and  other  personnel  changes  created 
staffing  problems.     Occasionally  incoming  teachers  were 
assigned  under  the  position  number  of  an  ESEA  teacher. 
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The  newly  assigned  teacher  frequently  entered  the  ESEA 
activity  without  experience  in  that  area. 

Another  comment  was  related  to  criticism  of  the 
performance  of   the  HV  teachers  by  regular  teachers.     The  ^ 
remarks  concerned  the  belief  of  some  teachers  that  the 
ESEA  teachers  did  not  fulfill  the  teaching  requirements. 
The  basis  for  dissension  among  some  faculty  members  was 
probably  because  the  HV  staff  performed  most  of  the 
activity's  instructional  duties  outside  of  the  school* 
The  in-school  activities  were  usually  related  to 
preparation  and  parent  involvement  meetings. 

A  positive  statement  by  one  principal  indicated  that  the 
one-to-one  or  one-to-two  child/teacher  ratio  provided 
intimate  contact  between  the  teacher  and  child.  An 
additional  comment  referred  to  the  need  for  local, 
community  input   in  the  selection  of  the  instructional 
aides.  -  ' 

Inservice 

— ^   I 

The  district  coordinators  assigned  to  Title  I  provided 
three  days  of   inservice  training  to  new  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  and  one  day  of   inservice  for  staff 
continuing  in  the  activity.     Two  half-day  inservice 
sessions  for  all  staff  were  provided  during  the  year. 

The  teachers  and  aides  rated  the  inservices  provided  by 
the  coordinators  and  publisher  representatives  as 
excellent  and  useful  to  the  program's  implementation.  The 
teachers  also  felt  that  the  inservices  provided  valuable 
ideas  and  materials  for  the  improvement  of  classroom 
instruction,  and  successful  parent  meetings.  ' 

The   initial  inservices  were  conducted  by  ESEA  adminis- 
trators and  dis trict  coordinators .     The  inservices  were 
held  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Education.     The  participants 
were  the  teachers,  instructional  aides,  publisher's 
representatives,  and  an  evaluator  from  the  Department  of 
Research,  Evaluation  and  Long  Range  Planning. 

The  topics  covered  at  these  initial  inservices  included  an 
introduction  to  the  guidelines  of  HV,  budget  information, 
material  and  equipment  availability,  field  trips,  the 
evaluation,  vendor  servicesr  and  the  role  of  the 
administration  and  district  coordinators. 

Among  the  activities  at  the  initial  -and  follow-up 
inservices  during  fiscal  19  8.0  were: 

-A  discussion  and  demonstration  of  how  teachers  could 
correlate  Continuous  Progress  and  the  ^Vlphaphonics 
materials . 
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•A  day  at  Northeastern  University's  Teacher 
Center  to  construct  manipulatives,  games, 
instruct  ion  charts . 


-An  inservice  on  nutrition  presented  by  the 
Illinois  State  Council  on  Nutrition. 


-A  discussion  and  sharing  period  concerning 
parent  activities  covering  field  trip 
destinations  and  fund-raising . 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


The  HV  teachers  and  instructional  aides  transported  \he 
learning  materials  from  the  school  to  the  homes  of  the 
participants.     The  instruction  kits  included  a  variety  of 
materials  such  as:     puzzles,  worksheets,  crayons,  pencils, 
scissors,  books,  and  manipulat ives  which  were  used  for 
counting,  color,  and  number  recognition. 

The  scenario  of  a  typical  HV  class  session  was  the  teacher 
and/or  instructional  aide,  child,  and  parent  se^^Led  at  a 
table  in  the  home,  engaged  in  a  readiness  lesson.  The 
instructional  program  procedure  encouraged  the  parents  to 
emulate  the  instructor  and  to  assume  the  role  of  teacher 
during  the  week  between  class  sessions. 

During  the  visits  by  the  evalua^tor,  the  pupils  were 
observed  engaged  in  a  variety  of  readiness  activities 
which  included  handwriting,  tracing,  coloring,  number* 
recognition,  drawing,  cutting  paper,  pasting,  color  and 
shape  recogn it  ion gross  motor  activities,   listening  to 
stories,  and  reciting  rhymes.     A. selected  group  of  these 
activities  were  conducted,  in"  each  home'.     The  presentation 
of  the  instruction  was  organized ,  clearly  presented,  and 
adapted  to  the  readiness  level  of  the  participants. 

It   is  not  unusual,  because  of  a  short  attention  span,  for 
the  preschool  child  to  find  it  difficult  to  remain  on  task 
for  the  entire  45-minute  instruction  period.  Such 
inattentive  or  restless  behavior  can  create  discipline 
problems.     During  these  observations,  however,  there  were 
no  discipline  problems.     All  observed  pupils  were 
attentive  to  tasks.     They  were  alert,  motivated,  and 
responsive  to  the  instruction.     The  setting  was  conducive 
to  learning  because  there  were  no  external  interruptions 
such  as  TV,,  radio,  or  family  conversations.  The 
atmosphere,  the  instruct  ion ,  and  the  behavior  of  the 
pupils  contributed  to  the  program's  positive  effect. 
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Most  classes  were  conducted  at  the  dining  room  table. 
Telephone  books  were  often  used  to  elevate  the  child.  The 
lighting  was  natural  and  supplemented  by  an  overhead 
fixture,  but  it  was  usually  good.     The  rooms  were  well 
ventilated  and  comfortable. 

The  instructional  aides  and  the  resource  teachers  worked 
well  together.     The  resource  teachers  and  instructional 
aides,  because  of  security  reasons,  often  travelled 
together  during  the  home  visits.     It  was  an  acceptable  HV 
procedure  for  one  family  to  host  the  children  of  two  or 
more  neighboring  families  during  the  45-minute  instruction 
period.     This  was  a  reciprocal  action  and  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  visiting  families  to  see  that  their 
children  were  present  for  ins truct ion.     The  failure  of  a 
parent  to  follow  this  procedure  did  effect  the  adult-pupil 
ratio  distribution.     It  was  not  unusual,  during  home  visit 
observations,  to  see  three  HV  staff  members  and  the  parent 
.engaged  in  the  instruction  of  one  or  two  children. 

At  the  end  of  each  session,  an  assignment  with  appropriate 
materials  for  use  during  the  coming  week  was  given  to  the 
parent. 

Parent  Involvement 

Parent  attitudes  concerning  themselves  and  their  children 
as  they  participated   in  Title  I  were  measured  by  their 
responses  to  a  Parent  Quest ionaire.  Analysis  of  responses 
from  the  HV  parents  indicated  they  all  were  aware  that  the 
program  their  child  was  participating  in  was  a  Title  I 
funded  activity. 

The  HV  parent  component  was  unique  because  the  instruction 
was  centered  on  the  parent  and  child.     The  parents' 
presence  during  the  instruction  session  assured  the 
children  of  the  importance  of  the  parents  as  teachers. 
More  than  85  percent  of  the  parents  said  that  they  had 
worked  with  their  children  more  in  fiscal  1980  than  in 
previous  years. 

Parents^were  asked  how  often  they  assisted  their  children 
with  homework  assignments.     Just  over  half  of  the  parents 
said  daily.     Since  the  parents  were  instructed  to  work 
with  their;  children  daily  on  the  assignment's  given  each 
week,   this  result  appears  to  indicate  that  many,  parents 
could  have   improved  their  participation. 

The  schedules  of  the  home  visits  were  sometimes  disrupted. 
This  was  usually  a  consequence  of  one  parent  br  another  to 
refuse  to  bring  their  children  to  the  designated  home 
where  the  class  was  being  conduated. • 
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The  majority  of  the  parents  rated  the  program  as  excellent 
and  21  percent  said  it  was  good.     Ninety-three  percent  of 
the  parents  believed  that  their  children  achieved  more 
during  the  year  than- they  would  have  without  the  program. 
All  respondents  felt  that  the  program  should  be  continued 
next  year. 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  Wfis  administered  to 
preschool  children  (age  cycles  three  and  four)  on  a  pre- 
and  posttest  basis.     The  purpose  of  the  Chicago  EARLY 
Assessment  was  to, give  teachers  a  systematic  'means  of 
collecting  information  for  educational  planning.  The 
instrument  yielded  a  score  in  each  of  five  skill  areas. 
These  were  Gross  Motor,  Fine  Motor,  Language,  Visual 
Discrimination,  and  Memory.     Each  score  was  translated 
into  a  percentile  rank.     As  a  general  rule,  children  who 
scored  below  the  30th  percentile  in  any  of  these  areas 
were  considered  to  be  in  need  of  special  remediation. 

Posttest  information  was  used  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  the  activity  was  meeting  the  specified  objective. 
This  abjective  required  75  percent  of  the  preschool  pupils 
who  scored  below  the  30th  percentile  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  the  pretest  to  achieve  improved  scores  in  those  areas 
on  the  posttest.     As  Table  1  indicates,  this  objective  was 
met  in  all  areas. 

TABLE   1.     CHICAGO  EARLY  ASSESSMENT  RESULTS  (N=328) 


Gross  Fine  Visual 

Motbr  Motor      Language  Discrimination  Memory 


A: 

146 

180 

146 

170  ■ 

187 

B: 

53 

79 

5  8 

72 

93 

C: 

91% 

82% 

83% 

89% 

81% 
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N  =  number  who  had  pretests  in  fall,  1979 

A  =  numb'er  scoring  below  thirtieth  percentile  on  the 

pretest  ^     ^  ^ 

B  =  number  of  those  in  line  A  who  were  posttested 
C  =  percent  of  those  in  line  B  who  achieved  percentile 

gains 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  HV  program  cost  approximately  $400,603  to  serve  400 
preschool  pupils  in  fiscal  1980,     The  cost  per  pupil  was 

-  $1,002  or  $3  8,11  per  pupil  instructional  hour.     Based  on 
the  cost  per  pupil  instructional  hour  this  program  was  the 
most  expensive  fiscal  1980  Title  I  program,  if  one  counts 
only  the  hour  the  teacher  spends  with  the  child.  The 
hourly  cost  would  be  reduced  considerably  if  the  hours  the 
parents  spent  instructing  the  children  between  visits  were 

'    included . 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Home  Visiting  Instruction  Team  was  implemented  by 
October  15,   1979.     The  activity  was  requested  by  the 
community  and  parents  because  it  provided  needed  school 
readiness  training.     Parent  involvement  was  considered  to 
be  exceptional.     With  two  instructional  aides. in  addition 
to  a  teacher  on  each  team,  HV  provided  an  unusually  high 
adult-pupil  ratio. 

The  principals'  assessment  of  the  staff  improved  as  the 
year  progressed.     Among  the  principals'   favorable  comments 
concerning  the  program  were  the  intimate  contact  between 
the  teachers  and  children,  the  conscientious  involvement 
of  the  parentSi^  and  the  community's  interest. 

The  results  of  the  pre-  and  posttest  administration  of  the 
Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  indicated  most  of  the  pupils 
achieved  improved  scores.     Based  upon  these  findings,  the 
children  should  enter  the  regular  school  setting  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Reduce  the  number  of  instructional  aides  to  one  per  unit. 
Two  aides  per  unit  are  useful  but  given  the  other  staff 
and  the  number  of  children  served,  retaining  both  is  too 
expensive. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  revision  of  the 
guidelines.     A  possible  suggestion  is  to  require 
parents  to  accompany  their  children  to  school  and  sit  with 
them,  as  at  home,  during  the  instruction  period.     A  class 
should  not  exceed  ten  children,  or  a  sixty  minute 
instructional  period.     This  suggestion  is  offered 
primarily  to  reduce  costs  and  increase  the  number  of 
pupils  served, 

HV  has  been  assessed  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Title  I  population  and  is  recommended  for  selection., 
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TEACHING  READING  THROUGH   LITERATURE  WITH  THE 
NEWBERY  AWARD  SERIES 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

In  fiscal  1980,  a  new  activity  for  upper  age  cycle  pupils, 
Teaching  Reading  Through  Literature  with  the  Newbery  Award 
Series  (NEWB)  operated  in  six  public  schools  and  served 
450  upper  level  pupils.     Seventy-five  pupils  participated 
in  the  activity  in  each  school.     A  teacher  and  one  aide 
were  to  provide  groups  of  12  to  15  pupils  with  a  minimum 
of  225  minutes  of  individualized  reading  instruction 
weekly. 

principals  were  requested  to  select  teachers  who  had 
special  training  in  reading  or  who  had  demonstrated 
special  competency  in  the  teaching  of  reading  to  Title  I 
pupils  and  who  were  interested  in  the  offerings  of  the 
i    school  library.    ,-The  vendor,  Academic  Learning  Systems, 
\  would  provide  a  one-day  inservice  session  for  teachers  and 
\  aides  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  activity,  and  two 
\  half -day  inservice  meetings  during  the  school  year.  ESEA 
.Title  I  coordinators  also  were  to  provide  local  school 
inservice  and  technical  assistance. 

Activity  materials  consisted  of  selected  Newbery  Award 
literature'.     Act ivity  books  were  used  to  stimulate 
interest  in  creative  writing,  fun  and  games,  craft 
activities,  and  questions  pertaining  to  the  Newbery  Medal 
or  Honor  books.     In  addition,   225  student  take-home  books 
for  a  home  library,  an  automatic  filmstrip  projector, 
headsets,  and  cassette  players  were  included.     Each  school 
received  an  amount  of  $3.50  per  pupil  for  supplies. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AMD  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

Principal  interviews  revealed  that  half  of  the  schools 
seiectihg  NEWB  did  so  because  of  the  activity's 
instructional  emphasis  and  methods.     Other  reasons  for 
selection  were  that  the  activity  best  fit  the  available 
classroom  space,  and  that  the  activity  furnished 
additional  staff  to  the  school  program. 
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Inititation  of  Instruction 


Pupils  Were  selected  primarily  on  their  Continuous 
Progress  levels.     Other  criteria  for  selection  were 
teacher  recommendations ,       agnostic  test  results,  and  CRT 
results.     Class  instruction  began  before  mid-October  in  / 
all  of  tl;ie  participating  schools.     In  a  few  schools,  boa^d 
supplies  for  the  activity  had  not  been  delivered  by  mid-/ 
October-.     Individual  Learning  Plans  (ILPs)  were  in  the  / 
process  of  being  completed  for  pupils  duting  October.  V 

ILPS  were  prepared  by  either  Title  I  teachers  or  regular 
reading  teachers.     Monitoring  of  JiPs-was  done  by  the 
district  Title  I  reading  coordinator  and/or  the  local 
school  principal.     Title  I  teachers  and  non-Title  I 
teachers  with  pupils  in  the  activity  were  planning  to  use 
ILPs  to  pace  pupil's  reading  skills  progress. 

Staffing 

None  of  the  principals  reported  a  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  or  teacher  aides  for  the  activity.^    A  majority  of 
the  principals  ra^d  their  NEWB  staff  as  very  effective. 
Only  one  principal  rated  his  NEWB  staff  as  average. 

Inservice  Training 

A  majority  of  the  activity  teachers,  in  response  to  a 
teacher  questionnaire,  rated  the  vendor  inservice  meetings 
as  good  or  very  good.     One  teacher,  however,  rated  the 
vendor  meetings  as  fair.     At  one  representative 
inservice  meeting,  activity  teachers  shared  effective 
teaching  techniques  and  materials.     Some  teachers 
displayed  art  projects  which  were  used  to  supplement 
activity  materials.     In  addition,  the  Title  I  reading 
coordinator  discussed  dV^eloping  a  literature  program  with 
the  NEWB  teachers. 

Vendor  on-site  consultations  were  rated  by  a  majority  of 
the  activity  teachers  as  good  or  very  good..  District 
Title  I  reading  coordinators'  on-site  consultations  were 
also  rated  as  good  or  very  good.     A  majority  of  these 
teachers  indicated  that  the  Inservice  meetings  improved 
their  classroom  instruction.     Activity  teacher  aides  rated 
the  vendor's  inservice  meetings  as  good,  and  they  rated 
the  district  Title  I  reading  coordinators'  consultations 
as  very  good.     Half  of  the  principals  rated  the  vendor 
inservice  meetings  as  very  effective,  and  the  other  half 
rated  these  meetings  as  average.     Vendor  service  at  the 
local  school  level  was  rated  as  very  effective  by  a 
majority  of  the  principals. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities^  Equipment^  and  Materials 

In  half  of  the  observed  school  facilities,  NEWB  operated 
in  a  separate  classroom.     The  other  half  were  operating  in 
shared  classrooms.     One  NEWB  teacher  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  small  class  space  which  caused  an  overcrowded 
condition  for  each  pupil  group.     In  most  of  the  observed 
classes  the  physical  environment  was  rated  above  average. 

Activity  teachers  had  student  work  on  display/  and  they 

also  put  illustrations  of  Newbery  Award  winning  books  on 

display.     The  school  facilities  in  which  four  of  ^the 

activity  units  operated  were  rated  above  average. 

The  other  two  units -were  in  facilities  which  were  rated 

average. 

All  activity  teachers  were  provided  with  an  adequate 
quantity  of  instructional  materials  for  all  le\'els.  A 
majority  of  the  activity  teachers  rated  the  quality  of 
instructional  materials  as  excellent.     However,  some  of 
the  te.chers  had  to  supplement  reading  skill  material  for 
some  of  the  more  challenging  Newbery  books.     Many  of  these 
teachers  reported  Title  I  consumable  supplies  adequate  in ^ 
quantity.     The  majority  also  stated  that  they  were  able  to 
individualize   instruction  with  Newbery  materials. 
Correlation  of  the  Newbery  materials  with  the  Chicago 
CP/ML  levels  was  moderately  easy  or  very  easy.     Most  of 
the  principals  rated  activity  materials  and  equipment  as 
very  effective. 

Fall  classroom  observations  revealed  that  41  percent  of 
the  pupils  were  working  with  some  kind  of  instructional 
materials,  but  55  percent  were  listening  and  watching. 
Spring  classroom  observations  showed  that  most  pupils  were 
using  NEWB  m^aterials.     It  should  be  noted  that  some  pupils 
relied  too  much  on  the  audiovisual  NEWB  materials  rather 
than  reading  a  Newbery  book  in  its  entirety. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  activity  teachers 
were  either  instructing  one  pupil  (64  percent)  or 
supervising  pupils'   tasks   (36  percent). 

All  of  the  activity  teachers  were  rated  above  average  in 
giving  clear  and  organized  instruction  relevant  to  the 
activity  format.     The  use  of  lessons  adapted  to  pupils' 
levels  was  rated  average   (67  percent)  or  above  average  (33 
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percent).     A  majority  of  the  teachers   {67  percent)  were 
rated  above  average  in  giving  their  pupils  clear 
directions  and  a'ssignments.     Pupils'  opinions  on  activity 
lessons  were  allowed  in  all  observed  activity  classes. 
Th.is  was  reflectfed  by  observations  which  rated,  all 
activity  teachers  as  pupil-oriented  rather  than 
subject-oriented.     All  NEWB  teachers  were  rated  above 
average  in  their  individualization  of  -  instruction^  i.e.  in 
meeting  the  reading  skill  needs  {or  each  pupil.     Despite  o 
the  apparent  good  classroom  performance- of  NEWB  teachers, 
in  66  percent  of  the  NEWB  classrooms  there  was  significant 
time  loss  in  getting  instruction  underway. 

During  the  first  semester,  classroom  observations  show,ed 
that  approximately  70  percent  of  the  pupils ^were  working 
on  assigned  tasks.     But  more  than  20  percent  v^ereo  not  on 
task.     The  second  semester  observations  revealed  that  89 
percent  were  working  on  assigned  tasks.     A  majority  of  the 
pupils   (89  percent)  were  observed  as  doing  seat  work, 
silent  reading,  or  listening.     NEWB  teachers  maintained  at 
the  vendor  inserv ice  meeting  that  pupils'  group  work  on 
the  NEWB  materials  was  part  of  the  activity.  However, 
gt^oup  work  was  not  observed  during  the  school  visits. 

Pupil  Responses  > 

Activity  teachers  reported  that  a  majority  of  their  pupils 
(80  percent)  were  actively  and  cooperatively  interested  in 
the  NKWB  activity  format.     Eleven  percent  of  the  pupils 
wefe  interested  but  not  actively  involved  in  class 
acVivl  ties'.     The  remaining  nine  percent  were  not 
noticeably  interested  or  were  noticeable  uncooperative. 

A  sample  of  non-Title  I  teachers'  opinions  on  NEWB  pupil 
participants'  a tti'tudeiS  showed  an  improvement  in,  attitudes 
toward  school,  acadeiaic  work,  and  personal  responsibility. 
With  the  available  attitude  data,  at  least  70  percent  of 
the  pupil  parti'cipantls  improved in  one  of  the  three 
attitude  measures. 

Title  I  .and  Regular  Staff  Communications 

All  of  the  activity  teacjie|rs  commun icated  , regularly  with 
non-Title  I  staff  about  their  pupils'  progress.  Informal 
meetings  w.ere  held  daily  by  two  activit;y  ,  teachers ,  ^weekly 
by  twos  teachers,  and  monthly  by  ohe  teacher.     Most  of  the 
non-TiMe  I  teachers  with  pupils  in  NEWB  (90  percent) 
indicated  that  NEWB  teachers  shared  information  on  their 
pupils'  progress.     Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  non-Title  I 
teachers  , with  pupils  in  the  activity  reported  that  the 
NEWB  activity  teacher  gave  a  special  presentation  on  the 
activity  format. \  > 


ILP, maintenance  was  an  ongoing  effort  btetween  NEWB 
teachers  and  non-Title  I  teachers  with  pupils  in  the 
activity. 


I  PARENT  INVOLVEMf:HlT 

Eighty-two  percent  of   the  surveyed  parents \repor ted  that 
they  were  aware  that  their  children  participated  in  the 
NEWB  activity.     A  majority   (85  percent)  hadWisited  their 
children's  regular  classroom  or  teacher  durrng  the  school 
year.     Approximately  60  percent  visjited  their  children's 
special  Title  I  classroom  or  teJpche,r.     More  than  half  of 
these  parents  (59  percent)    inldicated  that  they  worked  more 
with  their  children  on  reading  skills  during  the  fiscal 
1980  school  year  than  the  previous [year.     Close  to  80 
percent  assisted  their  children  with  homework  cist's ignments 
daily  or  weekly.     Many  parents  ( 70/ percent )  bel^ieved  that 
their  children'  used  their  free  iimk   in  a  more  useful  way. 
Parents  (72  percent)   rated  overall/  activity  effectiveness 
as  excellent  or  good,  and  they  bel'ieved  that  the^ir 
children  achieved  more  academically  because  of  the  NEWB 
^activity.     A  majority  of  these  surveyed  parents  ^hought 
that  the  activity  should  be  continued.  '  Despite  t^he 
positive  responses  from  many  of  the  parents,  .the  iNEWB 
activity  did  not  njeet  the  two  parent  object ives .  \ 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  overall  reading  achievement  gains  for  the  Newblery 
activity  are  illustrated  in  Table  1. 


^ABLE  1, 


ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES   (N=3  65) 


Objective 


Activity  Objective 
Criterion      Result  i  Met 


6.0% 


Vocabulary  subtest:  :  • 
-Percent  of  Pupils  yith    t  , 
Standard  Score  gains  ' 

Reading^Comprehension  subtest; 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains       '  60% 
-Mean  grade-equivalent 

.  ga  in  *    '  8  mos 


58% 
8  mos. 


No 

No 
Yes 
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Overall  r  the  NEWB  activity  had  a  mean  grade-equivalent 
gain  of  eight  months,  which  met  the • evaluation  objective. 
All  age  cycles  except  age  cycle  14  met  this  objective,  as 
did  five  of  the  six  participating  schools. 

However,  the  other  achievement  object ives--at  least  60 
percent  of  the  pupils  will  have  positive  standard  score 
gains  in  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary — were  not 
met.     Only  age  cyclle  12  pupils  met  th^  standard  score 
objective  in  reading  comprehension,  and  only  age  cycle  14 
pupils  met  the  vocabulary  objective.     Standard  scores  on 
the  pretest  indicated  that  the  average  pupil  in  NEWB  was  ' 
above-average  for  Title  1^  and  an  examination  of  the 
tables  in  Volume  2  shows  that  NEWB  was  most  successful 
with  helping  the  eligible  pupil  who  was  above-average  for 
Title  I  but  well  below  the  citywide  average. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Newbery  had  the  lowest  cost  per  pupil,  $521  or'  $3.96  per 
pupil   instructional  hour,  of  all  the  pull-out  reading 
activities.  terms  of  achievement  results  Newbery  was  , 

low-average  as  a  pull-out  activity ^  because  of  lower  grade' 
equivalent  gains  for  the  upper  age  cycles  and  poor 
standard  score  gains.     However,  principals  and  activity 
staff  viewed  the  activity  as  effective  in  the  sense  that 
upper  age  cycle  pupils  were  given  good  literature  to  read. 
Schools  which  selected  the  activity  \«?are  seeking  an 
activity  which  would  sti.iaulate  reading  or  upper  age  cycle 
pupils,  and  these  schools  apparently  did  not  want  a 
pull-out  activity  which  simply  emphasized  reading  skills. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION 

Newbery  was  viewed^  as  effective  by  a  majority  of 
principals  and  activity  teachers.     Reading  achievement 
gains  were  low  average  and  not  enough  pupils  made  adequate 
gains  in  reading  comprehension  or  vocabulary.     Some  of  the 
Newbery  award  books  were  too  difficult  for  the  pupils. 
Some  of  the  activity  teachers^  had  to  supplement  activity 
materials  to  assist  pupils  in  the-ir  learning  of  new 
reading  skills.     Also,  pupils  relied  too  mpch  on 
audiovisual  NEWB  mater ials  thus  diminishing  the  goal  of . 
the  activity  which  was  to  read  good  children's 
lit^ratur^. 

Vendor  inserv ice  meetings  were  considered  beneficial  by 
the  activity  staff.     NEWB  teachers  were  giver;i  the 
opportunity  to  share  effective  teaching  techniques  and 
materials  at  vendor  inservice  meetings.     Vendor  service 
wa;s  considered,  vejry  effective  by  a  majority  of  principals 
with  the  activity  in  their  schools.  ■] 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Schr^ols  which  select  the  Newbery  activ/ity  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  Newbery  books  which  best  meet  the 
reading  skill  needs  of  theij  pupils. 

Teachers  who  are  selected  for  the  Newbery  activity  should 
have  an  adequate  background   in  children's  literature. 

NEWB  audiovisual  materials   should  not  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  reading  NEWB  books, 

NEWB  teachers  should  institute  group  discussions- on  each 
book  in  order  to  lead  pupils  to  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  read  and  to  increase  vocabulary. 

This  Title  I  activity  has  been  assessed  as  being  capable 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  schools'  Title  I 
participants  in  selected  situations.     If  a  more  effective 
activity  is  available,  which  is  consistent  with  teachers' 
and  pupils'   needs,  replacement  is  recommended. 
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Evaluator:     Mavis  Hagemann 


A  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  LEVEL  PROGRAM 
OP   INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  WITH  AUGMENTED  STAFFING 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

individualized  Instruction  with  Augmented  Staffing  (AS-KP) 
has  been  a  Title  I  activity  in  Chicago  since  1967.  In 
fiscal  1978  it  became' two  activities  separated  by  age 
groups,  one  for  kindergarten  and  primary  and  the  other 
for  intermediate  and  upper  level  pupils. 

In  fiscal  1980,  AS-KP  was  implemented  in  68  public  schools 
serving  approximately  4,140  pupils.     Responsible  for  the 
activi'ty  were  243  teachers,  125  of  them  funded  by  Title  I, 
and  125  aides.     There  were  two  options  for  kindergarten: 
the  half-day  option  was  present  in  12  schools,  the 
whole-day  option  was  selected  by  six  schools.  The 
activity  was  chosen  for  all  primary  age  cycles,  including 
older  (age  cycle  nine)  pupils. 

This  activity  was  designed  to  enable  teachers  to 
individualize   instruction  to  accommodate  a  variety  of 
learning  styles  and  meet  the  edu'jcat ional  needs  of  the 
pupils  by  providing  a  small-group  class  structure.  Each 
group  o-f  \30  Title  I  eligible  pupils  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  class.es  of  fifteen  each.     The  two  teachers  would  share 
the  service  of  an  aide.     It  was  preferred  that  each  class 
hive  its  own  room,  but  in  several  schools  two  classes  co- 
existed in  one  room  with  a  divider.     Instruction  was  to 
include  the  regular  Chicago  curriculum  as  well  as  supple- 
mentary reading  and  language  components  keyed  to 
individual  needs.     Monies  varying  from  $20  to  $25  per 
pupil,;  for  supplementary  local ly-selec€ed  materials  and 
supplies,  were  to  be  allocated  as  part  of  the  activity. 

The-  teachers  and  aides  in  this  activity  were  provided  a  -' 
minimum  of  three  days  of   inservice  training  by  their 
respective  district  Title  i  ^.coordinators.  These 
inservices  varied  from  district  to  district,  as  did  the 
activity  from  school  to  school.     The  district  coordinators 
also  provided  assistance , and  guidance  to  the  teachers  and 
administrators  throughout  the  year.  ...^  , 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Program  Selection 

Because  there  were  no  designated  materials  or  instruc- 
tional approach,  AS-KP  vas  primarily  chosen  for  its  self- 
contained  structure  and  small  class  size.     Interviews  with 
administrators  showed  that  most  believed  a  self-contained 
s ituat iorti  is  the  most  beneficial  for  primary  level  pupils 
and  that  reduction  of  class  size  is  essential  to  really 
help  the  slow  pupil.     Several  principals  reported  that 
they  placed  their  slowest  pupils  in  AS-KP  rooms,  and 
pretest  standard  scores  indicated  that  this  was  generally 
true. 

About  one-third  of  the  schools  that  selected  this  activity 
were  new  to  the  activity.     Continuing  schools  appeared  to 
be  relatively  unconcerned  about  good  achievement  results, 
for  only  one  of  the  twelve  schools  that  had  had  almost  no 
gains  on  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (ITBS)   in  fiscal 
1979  dropped  the  act^ivity. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

Although  instruct ion  in  AS-KP  began  in  all  schools  in 
September,  there  were  soifte  problems  with  f ull  implementa- 
tion.     Shortages  of  materials,  equipment  and  supplies  were 
reported  in  one-fourth  of  the  schools  as  late  as 
mid-October.     At  that  time,  five  schools  were  still 
without  assigned  aides.  ^  • 

Pupil  selection  presented  a  problem  for  full  implementa- 
tation  in  only  two  schools.     Kindergarten ^pupils  were 
se'lected  on  the  basis  of  lowest  scores  on  the  Kindergarten 
Checklist.     Most  pr imary  pupils  were  chosen  on  the-basis 
of  their  placement  in  the  lowest  Chicago  CP/ML  levels. 
Many  principals ' reported  choosing  pupils, who  were  most 
immature.     Three  principals  reported  their  AS-KP  classes 
served  low  achieving  bil  ingual  pupils .   Iii  all,   57  percent 
ot  the,  principals  reported  in  the  Administrative  Interview 
that -^tney  placed  their  slowest  pupils ,  as  perceived  by 
them,  in  this  activity . 

Staffing 

Since  this  activity  functioned  as  a  regular  classroom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  enrollment  and 
supplementary  reading ,  staff ing  of  this  activity  presented 
no  problem,  as  reported  by  the  principals.     Responses  to 
the  Principal's  Evaluation  Form  revealed  that  teachers  in 
this  activity  were  not  rated  as  effective  as  were  those  in 
the  average  Title  I  act ivity ;  however ,  only  three  percent 
were  fconsidered  inef fective# 
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Spring  classroom  observations  of  AS-KP  revealed  that  the 
average  rating  for  teacher  effectiveness,  on  a  scale  of 
one  to  five  with  one  being'  least  effective,  was  2.75. 
This  was  below  the  average  rating  of  2.99  for  all  Title  I 
teachers.     It  suggests  that  the  best  teachers  were  not 
always  assigned  to  this  activity. 

According  to  the  Teacher  Questionnaire  the  average  teacher 
in  AS-KP  had  taught  in  this  activity  for  more  than  two 
years.     However,  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  aides 
were  new  to. the  activity. 

Inservice  Training 

Because  inservices  for  this  activity  were  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  different  distr ict. Title  I  coordinators, 
there  was  no  uniformity  of  inservice  quality  or  content. 
This  diversity  may  account  for  the  lower-than-average 
rating  that  principals  assigned  the  AS-KP  inservices  on 
the  evaluation  form. 

Teacher  questionnaire  responses  showed  84  percent  rated 
the  district  inservices  as  good  or  very  good.     Almost  all 
of  the  surveyed  aides  also  felt  the  inservices  were  good. 
Individual  on-site  consultations  by  the  coordinators  were 
reported  to  be  very  helpful.'    About  half  of  '^the  teachers 
reported  having  attended  vendor  inservices,  possibly  to 
help  select  or  implement  the  AS-KP  program.  These 
inservices  were  not  viewed  as  being  very  helpful  on  the 
average,  although  teacher  remarks  indicated  a  need  to  know 
more  abouj|:  different  supplementary  materials. 

Significantly,  in  spite  of  the  high  ratings  for  the 
inservices,  only  75  percent  of  AS-KP  teachers,  as  compared 
to  83  percent  of  all  Title  I  teachers,  said  the  inservices 
improved  their  classrpom  instruct^ion.     This  Suggests  that 
the  ihservices  were  n6t  always  directed'" toward  the;  ] 
classroom  (or  teacher)  needs.     In  fact,  most  district  - 
inservices  were  quite  general   in  nature  and  "combined 
teachers  serving  pupils  of  all  ages  from  five  "through  14. 
Perhajps  there  should  be  separate  inservices  for  teachers 
of  kindergarten  and  primary  pupils  that  would  give  more 
specific  clasi&rbom  instruction  help. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials^ 

In  75  percent  of  the  schools  With  AS-KP,  classes  were  held 
in  ordinary  classrooms.     In  the  remaining  schools, 
classes  were  in  shared  classrooms.     In  most  cases,  the 
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evaluators  who  observed  the  classes  judged  these  shared 
facilities  to  be  somewhat  less  than  adequate  for 
successful  implementation  of  the  activity.     Exceptions  to 
this  perception  were  cases  where  the.  original  classroom 
was  large  enough  to  encompass  two  classes. 

Equipment  and  materials  varied  from  school  to  school, 
since  these  were  school-selected  items.     Principals  felt 
the  materials  and  equipment  were  merely  adequate.  Even 
though  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  had  selected  them, 
teacher  ratings  of  the  quality  of  the  instructional 
materials  were  lower  than  the  average  for  Title  I,  This 
could  reflect  a  lack  of  adequate  money  to  spend  foj  the 
most  desirable  materials  or  it  could  mean  that  not  enough 
information  for  intelligent  selection  of  appropriate 
supplementary  materials  was  available. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  what  supplementary  reading 
materials  they  used.     Responses  varied  from  none,  to  a 
potpourri,  to  specific  materials  which  were  the  basis  for 
other  vendor-serviced  activities  in  Title  I,  Many 
teachers  commented  that  they  needed  to  supplement  the 
materials  with  purchases  of  their  own  in  order  to  provide 
adequately  for  individual  needs. 

Only  62  percent  of  the  teachers  felt  they  had  materials 
-that  enabled  them  to  individualize  instruction  adequately, 
30  percent  felt  it  could  be  done  with  difficulty,  and 
eight  percent  said  they  couldn't  individualize  instruction 
at  all.     Correlation  of  instruct  ion  wi th  the  Chicago  CP/ML 
levels  was  considered  to  be  much  easier  in  AS-KP  than  in 
most  activites. 

Efficiency  of  Operation  ^ 

Overall,  AS-KP  operated  as  an  average  self-contained  Title 
I  activity.     As  revealed  in  fall  and  spring  classroom 
observations,  about  one-third  of  the  time  in  AS-KP 
classrooms  was  spent  in  whQle  class  .instruction  or 
supervision  and  one-third  in  partial  cXass  instruction, 
Seatwork  was  the  predominant  pupil  task  observed  (44 
percent  of  the  cases)  and  mcist  of  thege  pupils  were 
working  on  worksheets  or  from  thfe  chalkboard.     Rooms  were 
generally  attractive  and  assignments  given  clearly. 
Several  Observers  noted  that  th^&re  was  little  to  distin- 
guish kn  AS-KP  room  from  a  regular  classroom  except  for 
the  class-size,- 

The  evaluators  who  did.  the  observations  were  asked  to  rate 
the  degree  of  good  implementation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.     Of  the  137  observations,  the  average  rating  was 
a  little  less  than  "sound  implementation,"     This  may  have 
b^en  because  of  the  lack  of  individual ization  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  this  activity, 
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Teachers  were  asked  to  compare  AS-KP  with  other  Title  I 
activities  as  to  effectiveness.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the 
responding  AS-KP  teachers  rated  it  as  being  ''very 
effective";  75  percent  of  all  teachers  in  Title  I  rated 
their  activities  as  being  "very  effective."     Also,  fewer 
teachers  than  in  most  activities  indicated  that  they'd 
like  tp  teach  in  the  activity  again.     Thusr  teacher 
perceptions  of  AS-KP  were  not  generally  positive. 

Teacher  aides  were  not  present  in  half  of  the  observa- 
tions, as  one  might  expect  since  they  were  shared  between 
two  rooms.     The  aides  were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  they  reported  their  duties  as  being  focused  on 
assisting  pupils  in  some  way.     Almost  all  of  them 
indicate^  that  they  assisted  pupils  individually  with 
learning'  tasks,  and  most  of  them  conducted  small  group 
instruction  or  practice.     Teacher  directions  were  not 
always  perfectly  clear  to  some  of  them,  but  all  of  the 
aides  felt  the  teachers  had  confidence  in  their  skills. 
Overall,  90  percent  of  the  aides  felt  comfortable  with  the 
Title  I  teacher  and  were  satisfied  with  the  assigned 
responsibilities . 

Pupil  Response 

A  majority  of  pupils  in  AS-KP  were  generally  observed  to 
be  attentive,  but  from  10  to  2  0  percent  were  perceived  to 
be  below-average  in  attention,  some  of  them  completely  off 
task  and  obstructive.  .  Given  the  size  of  an  AS-KP  class, 
this  translates  to  one  or  two  pupils  per  room  and  is  not 
surprising  considering  the  kind  of  pupil  (lowest 
achieving)  who  was  typically  pjaced  in  the  activity. 
Certainly  the  shared  classroom  situation  had  an  effect  on 
the  level  of  pupil  attention  also.  ^ 

Most  of  the  observers  could  not  judge  whether  classes  were 
pupil  or  subject  oriented.     Student  input,  wliiie  not 
generally  rejected,  was  not  eagerly  welc6med"by  the 
teachers  either.     In  only  13  percent  of  the  observations- 
was  there  recitation  or  oral  reading,  surprisingly  low 'for 
a  program  for  young  pupils. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  pupils"   interest  in  the 
activity.     By  their  estimates,  about  thrise-fourths  of  the 
pupils  v^ere  actively  and  cooperatively  interested.  They 
vindicated  that  an  average  of  one  or  two  pupils  per 
classroom  was  uninterested  or  uncooperative.  This 
correlates  well  with  the  observational  data.  / 

A  sample  of  parents  revealed  that  almost  ^11  of  them 
regularly  helped  their  children  with  homewSrk,  suggesting 
that  the  children  were  willing  to  work  at  home. 
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Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  parents  said  the  children  had 
achieved  nvore  than  if  they  had  not  be  in  the  activity. 
This  percentage  was  much  lower  than  that  in  other 
self-contained  Title  I  activities*     Parents  were  also 
asked  to  rate  the  activity.     There  appeared  to^be  some 
dissatisfaction  for,  compared  to  the  average  response  for 
all  of  Title  I,  fewer  gave  it  an  excellent  rating  and  more 
rated  it  only  fair. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Parents  of  AS-KP  pupils  were,  according  to  teachers,  as 
interested  in  the  activity  as  were  most  parents  of  pupils 
in  self-contained  activities?  i.e.,  34  percent  were 
actively  interested,  36  percent  were  interested  but  not 
active,   23  percent  were  not  interested,  and  7  percent  were 
uncooperative.     Aboutltwo-thirds  of  the  surveyed  parents 
had  discussed  their  children's  progress  with  the  teacher. 
Communication  between  the  home  and  the  Title  I  teacher  was 
good,  as  was  true  for  all  Title  I  self-contained 
activities.  _   ^  - 

Only  three-fourths  of  the  parents  were  aware  that  the  ^ 
child's  participation  in  a  class  of  only  15  pupils  was  due 
to  Title  I.     All  sampled  parents  responding  to  a 
questionnaire  had  visited  the  child's  classroom.     Most  of 
them  worked  with  their  child  at.  home. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Because  this  activity  served  young  pupils  who  were  tested 
with  several   instruments,  achievement  assessment  must  be 
viewed  separately  for  each  test.     Gain  scores  on  the  ITBS 
provided  a  measure  of  the  academic  growth  of  age  cycles 
seven  and  above. 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  all  of  the  ITBS  objectives^  were  met 
or  almost  met  by  the  activity  as  a  whole.     Thus'',  on  . 
average,  the  achievement  needs  of  these'  pupils  appeared  to 
have  been  met  as  well  as  in  most  Title  I  activities. 

Mean  reading  comprehension  gains  for  individual  schools 
varied  considerably  for  this  activity.     One  school  had  no 
gain  and  the  others  ranged  from  one  month  to  "2.2  school 
years.     Six  schools,  had  mean  standard  score  gains  of  more 
than  10  units,  mean  grade  equivalent  gaina-of  more  than 
one  school  year,  and  improved  the  percentile  rank  of  all 
or  almost  all  of  the  pupils  in  AS-KP.     In  contrast,   11  . 
schools  had  a  loss  in  average  standard  scores,  almost  no 
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TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVE^  (N/  =  1187)' 

 :   /  :  '.  

/ 

Activity  Objective 
Objective  Criterion    Result  Met 

Vocabulary  subtest :  ^'  ^ 

-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains  60%  62%  Yes 

Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains  60%  .  59%  No 

-Mean  grade  equivalent  gain     8  mos.         8  irios.  Yes 

Mathematics  Total: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains  60%  61%         \  Yes 

-Mean  grade  equivalent  gain      8  mos.         8  mos.  NYes 


grade  equivalent  gains,  and  decreased  the  percentile  rank 
of  most  of  the  pupils.     Thus  the  range  of  individual 
school  achievement  can  be  seen  to  be  very  wide  and  the 
teacher  and  the  supplementary  materials  to  be  of  utmost 
importance  to  successful  implementation  of  AS-KP. 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  was 
administered  to  kindergarten  and  age  cycle  six  pupils. 
Results  were  computed  as  standard  scores  based  on  a 
national  mean  of  50  and  a  standard  deviation  of  about  21. 

Kindergarten  pupils  in  AS-KP  had  a  mean  stainflard  score  of 
19  in  reading  and  4  2  in  mathematics,  showing  they  tested 
as  low-average.  In  all,  26  percent  of  the  kindergarten 
pupils  scored  above  the  national  mean  in  reading  and  40 
percent  ini'  mathematics.     There  was  a  considerable  spread 
of  scores,  with  scores  in  each  stanine. 

Age  cycle  six  pupils  had  a  mean  standard  score  of  37  in  \ 
reading  and!  42  in  mathematics,  whichii»*ere  also  low- 
average.     Twenty-t-six  percent  scored  above  the  national 
mean  in  reading  and  37  percent  in  mathematics.     Here,  too, 
scores  were  spread  over  all  stariines.  • 

»  ^ 

•   COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

This  activity-cost  $1,213  per  pupil  making  it  one  of  the 
most  expensive  Title  I  activities  for  fiscal  1980.     It  met 
the  need's  of  many  pupils  in  many  schools  and  was 
considered  by  several  principals  to  be  an, effective  use  of 
the  money.  / 
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other  alternatives,  however,  should  be  considered  when 
examining  costs.     Developing  Language  Arts  Skills  at  the 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Level  (DLAS),  an  umbrella 
activity  offering  three  self-contained  activities  within 
it,  also  served  kindergarten  and.  primary  levels.     One  unit 
of  this  served  60  pupils  for  a  cost  of  $989  per  pupil, 
more  than  $200  per  pupil  less  than  AS-KP,     In  fiscal  1980, 
19  schools  served  at  least  60  pupils  (2  or  more  units)  in 
AS-KP,  and  10  of  the  19  used  materials  which  were  the  same 
as  those  used  in  one  of  the ^activities  in  DLAS,     In  these 
schools,  considei^ation  should  have  been  given  to  choosing 
the  specific  activity  desired  under  the/DLAS  umbrella,  for 
it  would  have  cost  $13, 500- less  and  would  have  enabled  the 
teachers  to  be  trained  in  the  specific  approach. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  self-contained  approach  of  AS-KP  was  perceived  by 
many  principals  to  serve  most  effectively  young  children 
who  were  the  most  in  need  of  reading  help. 

On  the  average,  teachers  "iiTTSS-KP  were  judged  to  be  -; 
somewhat  less  effective  in  classroom  instruction  than 
those  in  other  activities. 

In  fiscal  1980,   25  percent  of  the  schools  with  AS-KP  had 
shared  classrooms;  these  situations  were  judged  to  be  less 
than  desirable, 

/ 

Inservices  varied  between  districts  and,  while  highly 
rated,  often  weren't  perceived  by  teachers  or  administra- 
tors to  help  class  instruction. 

Achievement  varied  greatly  from  school  to  school,  suggest- 
ing that  the  activi^'ty  was  pparly  implemented  in  many 
schools,  altho.ugh  it  was  effective  in  others.  '  ■,, 

AS-KP  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  Title  I  activities 
and,  for  many  schools,  .was  not  cost-effective. 

n-  '■>  ^         '  . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Teacher  selection  is  crib,ical  to  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  this  activity;,  teachers  .should  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  reading  "So"? they  can  help 
select  the  appropriate  materials  and  can  use  appropriate 
instructional  strategies. 

Separate  Inservices  for  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers- 
should  be  provided  and  should  be  designed  to  help  teachers 
Witl-  classroom  management  and  instruction. 
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Wherever  possible ,  separate  classrooms  should  be  provided 
for  each  pupil  group  if  this  activity  is  chosen. 

This  activity  is  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
kindergarten  artd  primary  pupils  in  Title  I  and  should  be, 
continued  where  it  is  successful.     However,  achievement 
results  should  be  examined  by  each  principal  before 
continuing  this  activity  year  after  year. 


ERIC 
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R&E  «26 
Project  #623 
Program  #7626 

Evaluator:    Morven  Ngaiyaye 


AN  INTERMEDIATE  AND  UPPER  LEVEL  PROGRAM 
OP  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION  WITH  AUGMENTED  STAFFING 

AC'tlVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Individualized  Instruction  with  Augmented  Staffing  (AS-^IU) 
was;  designe^d  to  augment  the  regular  teaching  staff  by 
pircwiding  pn^  teacher  and  one  teacher  aide  o  in  addition  to 
t\iQ  board-funded  teacher  for  each  grpup  of  32  intermediate 
ai>^  upper  level  pupils.   '  In  fiscal  1980,  Augmented 
Stuffing's  14th  year  in  Title  I,  Ta'^publxc  schools 
implemented  AS-IU  involving  124  Title  I  teachers r  124 
board-funded  teachers,  124  teacher  aides  and  3^968  pupils. 
An  additiojnal  classroom  was  to  be  provided  for  each  Title 
I  classroom. 

Schools  implementing  AS-IU  were  expected  tp  design  their 
own  curriculum,  to  provide  maximum  reading;  instructional 
time,  and  to  offer  individual  help  for  each  pupil.  To 
provide  an  individualized  instruction  program,  teachers 
were  advised  to  administer  a  diagnostic  test  in  reading 
apd  mathematics  to  participating  pupils.     Instruction  was 
then  to  be  planned  and  provided  according  to  the  pupil's 
diagnosed  strengths  and  weaknesses.     Various  instruction 
materials,  methods  of  presentation,  and  assessment 
techniques  were  used  to  allow  each  pupil  to  progress  at 
his  own^  rate.     Teachers  responsible  for  instruction  were 
to  allocate jnaximum  time  to  language  development,  the 
improvement  pf  reading,  and  associated  communication 
skills.  ,1 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Implementation 

From  all  accounts,  instruction  in  AS-IU  began  by  the 
Second  week  of/  September .     This  early  initiation  of 
instruct ionwas  possible  since  many  of  the  schools  with 
this  activity  had  used  it  tor  several  years  and  thus  many 
of  the  implementation  procedures  were  known  to  them*  The 
schools  that  selected  Jthe  activity  cit^d  the  activity's 
instructional  emphasis  and  methods  as  the  primary  reason 
for  their  choice.     In  addition,  according  tb  the 
principals  who  were  interviewed  about  their  selection  of 
Title  I  activities,  a  number  of  features  made  AS-IU  a 
popular  choice  with 'school^.     These  were 5     (1)  thF*  small 
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class  size,   (2)  the  availability  of  a  half-time  teacher 
A.ide^.  =and^X3X^^.^^^^  . 
locally  selected  materials  as  well  as  the  best  talents  of 
the  local  school  staff.  ^  . 

Staffing 

The  activity  was  intended  to  involve  124  Title  I  teachers. 
However,  this  appears  to  have  been  modified  at  the  time  of 
implementation  for  the, records  indicate  129  teachers  were 
finally  engaged  to  operate  activity  classes.     The  previous 
Title  I  experience  of  these  teachers  averaged  1.4  years. 
This  low  level  of  experience  in  Title  I  activities 
probably  indicates  the  extent  to  which  transfers  of 
teachers  within  the  school  system  affected' AS-IU.'  In  terms 
of  general  teaching  experience  and  professional 
qualif i-cation^f  however,  the  activity  teachers  were  above 
average.     This  assessment  was  made  by  53  principals  who 
completed  the  Pr incipals '  Evaluation  Form  for  Title  I 
activities. 

With  respect  to  the  assignment  of  teacher . aides , ^ i t 
appears  schools  were  unable  to  fill  all  their  positions. 
,Ac^cordjj,ng  to  information  from  the  Teacher  Questionnaire, 
approximately  three -percent  of  the  activity's  teachers 
reported  operating-  the  activity  without  the  required 
teacher  aide.     The  experience  level  of  the  teacher  aides 
in  the  activity  appears  to  have  been  even  less  than  that 
of  teachers.     Of  the  61  teacher  aides  who  completed  the 
Teacher  Aide  Questionnaire,  78  percent  reported  being  in 
their  first  year,  thus  a  large  number  of  teacher  aides  may 
have  been  still  in  the  process  of  learning  how  to  operate 
an  individualized  instruction  program. 

Inservice  Training         -  .  , 

In  order  to  facilitate  operation  of  AS-IU  and  to  enhance 
its  effectiveness,  an  inservice  training  program  was 
provided.  These  inservices  were  provided  in  each  district 
by  the  district  Title  I  coordinator.    'There  were  mixed 
feelings,  however,  regarding  the  quality  of  the  inservice 
program.     Although  84  percent  of  the  teachers  and  about  30 
percent  of  the  teacher  aides  rated  the  inservice  meetings 
attended  as  either  good  or  very  good,  twenty-two  percent 
of   them*  did  not  believe  the  inservice  program,  in  general, 
improved  classroom  instruction.     It  is  only  natural  to 
find  mixed  reactions  towards  the  inservice  componenjt  of 
the  activity,  since  the  teachers  were  react ing  to  ^ 
different  meetings  arranged  in  different  districts  for 
different  teachers.     Among  principals,  53  rated  the 
inservice  program  slightly  above  average.     This  indicates 
a  general  agreement  with  the  teachers  in  that  among 
principals  as  well  as  among  teachers  there  were  rtixed 
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feelings  towards  the  effectiveness  of  the  AS-IU  inservice 
program  as  it  related  to  improving  classroom  instruction. 
While  some  felt  the  program  was  effective  in  meeting 
teacher  needs,  others  did  not  seem  to  share  that 
viewpoint. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

During,  the  fall,  a  total  of  169  observations  were  made  of 
activity  classes  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
picture  of  the  prevailing  classroom  environment  in  AS-IU. 
In  spring,  additional  visits  were  made  as  a  follow-up  of 
the  earlier  observations .     The  most  important  ' findings  are 
discussed  below. 

Organization 

The  facility  used  for  this  activity  was  found  to  be  a 
regular  classroom  in  95  percent  of  the  observations.  In 
five  percent  of  the  cases,  evaluators  obsiecVed  unusual 
space  used  for  classes,  such  as  hallways  (d^t^closets.  In 
12  percent  of  the  observations,  two  class  groups  shared 
the  same. room.     Schools  that  used  unusual  .space ,  rather 
than  combine  groups  in  the  same  room,  were  probably 
reacting  to  the  requirement  in  the  activity  description 
for  schools  to  provide  an  additional  classroom.  The 
predominant  class  size  in  this  activity  was  15  pupils  per 
group,  conforming  to  ^he  general  design  of  the  activity. 
Thus,  where  two  class  groups  shared  the  same  room  the 
number  of  pupils  averaged  30  pupils  per  room.     With  • 
respect  to  the  age  cycle  of  the  pupils,  evaluators 
observed  more  intermediate  age  cycle  pupils  than  pupils  in 
the  upper  age  cycles.     This  finding  was  not  surprising 
since  preliminary  plans  in  Reading;     Top  Priority  had 
indicated  such  a  situation  would  exist. 

Of  the  169  classrooms  visited,  the  teacher  was  present 
with  the  class  in  92  percent  of  the  cases.     The  teacher 
was  absent  from  school  in  four  percent  of  the  obser- 
vations.    In  four  percent  of  all  cases,  the  teacher 
was  either  on  field  trips  or  attending  a  district 
inservice  meeting.     There  is  very  little  evidence  to 
indicate  that  activity  teachers  were  used  as  substitutes 
in  other  rooms. 

In  the  instances  where  the  teacher  was  absent  from  school,' 
the  evidence  indicates  that  the  class  was  covered.  A 
number  of  methods  were  used:     providing  a  regular 
substitute  teacher  from  the  Central  Office  (3,6  percent); 
using  the  local  school  staff  (18  percent);  combining  two 
class  groups  (18  percent);  cancelling  the  Title  I  class 
(18  percent);  and  assigning  the  teacher  aide  to  be  in 
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charge  (10  percent).     These  figures  indicate  that 
cancelled  classes  were  less  frequent  than  was  custojnary  in 
other  Title  I  activities. 

In  75  percent  of  the  cases  where  teacher  aides  had  been 
assigned  to  AS-IU,  the  aide  was  either  in  one  of  the 
assigned  rooms  or'  at  duties  outside  the  classroom  but 
related  to  the  activity's  operation.     The  aide  was  said  to 
be  absent  from  school  in  12  percent  of  the  observations, 
which  was  a  little  more  often  than  in  other  Title  I 
activities.     Instances  where  the  teacher  aide  was  assigned 
duties  unrelated  to  the  operation  of  the  activity 
accounted  for  eight  percent  of'  the  observations  and  in  a 
further  five  percent  the  aide's  duties  could  not  be 
explained. 

Implementation  of  Instruction 

During  the  fall  observations,  special  attention  was  given 
to  methodologies  and  strategies  in  the  various  activity 
classes.     Evaluators  found  that  reading  was  the  subject 
emphasized   in  64  percent  of  the  observations.  Mathematics 
was\emphasized  in  20  percent  of  the  cases;  and  in  16 
percent  some  other  subject  was  being  studied.     These  data 
suggest  that  the  major  focus  of  classroom  teaching  was 
reading,  with  mathematics  taking  second  place.  This 
finding  appears  to  be  in  line  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  activity  was  designed  and  the  needs  to  be  served. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  classrooms  visited  was  considered  to 
be  typical  of  other  classrooms  in  general.     The  effort  of 
teachers  was  rated  average.     An  average  rating  was  given 
also  to  the  clarity  and  appr'opr iateness  of  lessons  taught 
in  the  clasrooms.     The  degree  to  which  individualization 
seemed  to  take  place  in  the  rooms  was  rated  a  little  lower 
than  average.     This  finding   is  surprising  since  AS-IU'is 
the  one  Title  I  activity  in  which   individualization  had 
been  expected  to  be  at  the  highest  level,  in  keeping  with 
the  -name  of  the  activity. 

Classroom  Management 

Within  the  activity  classrooms,  the  common  practices  in 
the  arrangement  of  pupils  for  instruction  appear  to  have 
been  primarily  the  whole  class  method,  followed  by  partial 
class  groups,  particularly  when  the  teacher  aide  was 
present*     The  teachers'  activities  included  providing 
instruction  in  66  percent  of  the  observations,  super- 
vising pupils  at  learning  tasks  (22  percent),  housekeeping 
(4  percent),  marking  papers   (3  percent),  disciplining  (2 
percent)^  and  testing  (2  percent).     Thus,  it  appears  most 
of  the  teacher's  time  was  spent  on  teaching  and  super- 
vising.    Correcting  pupils  behavior  or  disciplining  did 
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not^seem  to  occupy  mucf  of  the  teacher's  time  and  such 
instances  were  rarely  observed.     Much  of  the  paperwork, 
apparently f  was  done  by  the  teacher  aide.     The  role  of  the 
teacher  aide,  in  addition  to  marking  papers,  was  observed 
to  include  instructing  groups  or  individual  pupils, 
supervising  pupils ,and  housekeeping. 

Materials  Used 

The  materials  used  in  AS-IU  frequently  included  workbooks 
and  worksheets  (27  percent  of  all  observations),  textbook^ 
(22  percent),  chalkboard  and  charts  (15  percent),  and 
manipulatives  and  other  materials  (5  percent).     In  29 
percent  of  the- observations ,  no  materials  were  used.  The 
finding  of  no  materials  in  use  'is  not  surprising,  since 
these  observations  were  based  on  what  individual  pupils 
used  at  the  time  evaluators  were  in  the  rooms.  By 
comparisdn,  the  percentage  distribution  of  materials  used 
in  other  self-contained  activities  was:     workbook  ot 
worksheets  (29  percent),  chalkboard  and  charts  (18 
percent) f  textbooks  (17  percent),  miscellaneous  (6 
percent),  manipulatives  (2  "percent),  wtriting  materials  (1 
percent),  hardware  (1  percent),  and  learning  kits  (1 
percent).     The  percentage .of  observations  where  no 
materials  were  in  use  in  the  other  self-contained 
activities  was  25  percent.     Thus  the  differences  between 
AS-IU  and  other  self-contained  activities  appear  to  be 
small  in  as  fair  as  materials  are  concerned. 

Level  of  Pupil  Involvement 

The  activities  of  pupils  in  the  AS-IU  activity  classrooms 
included  seat  work  or  desk  excersises  (55  percent), 
listening  or  watching  demonstrations  (20  percent),  \ 
recitation  (10  percent),  silent  reading  (6  percent), 
taking  tests  (5  percent),  and  other  act ivi ties  (4 
percent).     The  extent  of  pupils"    involvement  was  indicated 
by  being  on-task,   in  91  percent  of  the  observations  and 
waiting  for  tasks  or  being  off-task  in  19  percent  of  the 
cases.     This  picture  of  pupils'   level  of  involvement  does 
seem  to  have  conformed  to  the  general  pattern  of  behavior 
in  self-contained  activities  in  general.  " 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

A  Parent  Questionnaire  was  distributed  to  a  random  sample 
of  parents  of  Title  I  pupils  to  measure  the  extent  of 
their  involve-ment  in  Title  I  activities.     Eighteen  of 
those  who  returned  the  questionnaire  responded  to  items 
dealing  with  AS-IU.     All  the  respondents  indicated  that 
they  were  aware  of  their  child's  involvement  in  the  Title 
I  activity  and  they  all  had  visited  their  child's  room. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  parents  worked  with  their  child  at 
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home  but  less  than  one-half  (47  percent)  believed  their 
child  had  achieved  more  in  school  in  fiscal  1980  than  in 
previous  years.  On  the  question  of  whether  the  activity   .  - 
should  be  continued,   94  perfcent  of  the  respondents  were 
favorable  to  the  idea.     Thus  the  data  suggest  a  state  of 
ambivalence  on  the  part  of  parents.     The  majority  of  them 
would  like  to  see  the  activity  continued,  and  yet  they  are 
not  sure  if  the  activity  really  helped  their  child.  In 
spite  of  the  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  it 
appears  the  two  objectives  dealing  with  parental 
involvement  in  the  activity  were  successfully  atta.ined. 
That  is,  the  65  percent  objective  expecting  parents  to 
visit  their  child's  teacher  and  the  90  percent  expectance 
level  for  the  parents  tfo  be  aware  of  their  child's 
participation  in  the  activity  were  both  met. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 
Reading  Comprehension  Gains 

Table  1  provides  information  on  the  extent  to  which  AS-IU 

was  effective  in  meeting  Title  I  reading  objectives.  The 

table  provides   information  on  pupils  tested  on  the 

Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills.     Complete  tabulations  of  these 

data  and  explanations  of  terms  appear  in  Volume  2  of  this 

report. 

TABLE   1.      READING  COMPREHENSION  RESULTS  BY  AGE  CYCLE 


Age 
Cycle 

Number 

of 
Pupils 

Pretest 
Standard 
Score 

Posttest 
Standard 
Score 

%  Having 
Standard 
Score  Gains 

Grade- 
equival 
Gains 

8 

34 

239 

241 

44 

.7 

9 

522 

231 

234  . 

56 

.6 

10 

724  • 

230 

233 

59 

.7 

11 

580 

230 

233 

64* 

.8* 

12 

536 

231 

234 

62* 

.8* 

13 

423 

231 

235 

63* 

1.0* 

14- 

177 

229 

233 

69* 

.9* 

Table  1  presents  results  only  for  those  pupils  for  whom 
it  was  possible  to  match  pretest  scores  with  their 
posttest  scores.     For  each  age  cycle,  the  number  of  pupils 
with  matched  scores  represents  no  less  than  76  percent  of 
the  pupils  who  were  reported  in  the  activity  and  more  than 
91  percent  of  the  pupils  whose  posttests  were  reported. 
An  asterisk  appears  if  an  evaluation  objective  was  met. 

AS-IU  appears  to  have  been  effective  in  improving  reading 
comprehensiori  skills  of  pupils  mostly  at  the  upper  age 


cycles,  11  through  14*     These  four  age  cycles  exceeded  the 
objective  that  60  percent  achieve  standard  score  gains  and 
the  objective  requiring  eight  grade-equivalent  months  of 
gain. 

None  of  the  remaining  age  cycles,   8  through  10,  met  the 
criteria  for  either  the  standard  score  or  the  eight  months 
reading  objective*     Although  each  of  the  three  age  cycles 
appears  to  have  made  some  improvement  between'  the  pre-and 
posttests,  the  gains  made  were  not  significant  enough  and 
the  propprtions  of  pupils  improving  their  achievement  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  criteria. 

Vocabulary  Gains 

Table  2  provides  information  on  the  extent  to  which  AS-IU 
effected  an  improvement  in  vocabulary  knowledge  among 
Title  I  pupils. 


ABLE   2.     VOCABULARY  RESULTS  BY  AGE  CYCLE 


Ag.e 
Cycfle 

Number 

of 
Pupils 

Pretest 
Standard 
Score 

Posttest 
Standard 
Score 

%  Having 
Standard 
Score  Gains 

Grade- 
equivalent 
Gains 

8 

33 

240 

243 

73* 

1.0* 

9 

538 

235 

237 

54 

.5 

10 

72  9 

233 

235 

"  53 

.6 

11 

5  82 

233 

235 

51 

.6 

12 

537 

233 

234 

55 

.6 

13 

413 

231 

235 

61* 

1.0* 

14 

174 

■  2  30 

234 

61*  • 

.9* 

The  table,  indicates  that  age  cycles  8,   13,  and  14  attained 
the  standard  score  vocabulary,,  objective  and  the  grade- 
equivalent  gain  objective.     Age  cycles  9  through  12  do  not 
appear  to  have  done  as  well  as  the  other  pupils.  Although 
each  one  of  these  groups  made  a  slight  improvement, 
neither  the  standard  score  nor  the  grade-equivalent 
objectives  were  met. 

Mathematics  Gains 

For  pupils  in  age  cycles  8  through  14  the  goal  of  AS-IU 
was  to  improve  the  pupils'  mathematics  competency  in 
problem  solving  and  computation  skills  by  at  least  8 
months.     Further,  the  objective  specified  that  60  percent 
of  the  pupils  would  achieve  a  standard  score  gain  in 
mathematics  as  measured  by  the  Mathematics  Total  score  on 
the  ITBS.  Table  3  provides  information  on  the  extent  to 
which  these  objectives  were  met. 
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TABLE   3.      MATHEMATICS  RESULTS  BY  AGE  CYCLE 


Number 

Pretest 

Posttest 

%  Having 

Gr ade- 

Age 

of 

Standard 

Standard 

Standard 

equivalent 

Cycle 

Pupils 

Score 

Score 

Score  Gains 

Ga  ins 

8 

34 

247 

248 

47 

.  7 

9 

539 

239 

239 

53 

.6 

10 

707 

237 

237 

48 

.6 

11 

578 

234 

236 

57 

.  8* 

12 

528 

234 

234 

49 

.7 

13 

418 

232 

235 

61* 

.9* 

14 

172 

229 

233 

60* 

.8* 

ERIC 


The  table  indicates  that  the  only  pupils  who  seem  to  have 
profited  in  *  mathematics  in  a  significant  way  were  the 
pupils   in  age  cycles  13  and  14.     Sixty-one  percent  of  the 

13-  year-olds  and  60  percent  of  the  14-year-olds  met  the 
standard  score  objective.   In  terms  of  grade-equivalent 
gains,  the  13-year-olds  gained  9  months  and  the 

14-  year-olds  gained  8  months.     All  other  age  cycles  failed 
to  meet  the  criteria  for  either  the  standard  score  or  the 
grade-equivalent  objective.     These  results  indicate  that 
the  mathematics  objectives  were  not  achieved  by  AS-IU. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  . 

The  AS-IU  activity  appeared  to  be  a  popular  choice  with 
schools  for  a  number  of  good  reasons.     First,  tlie  small 
.class  size  provided  an  opportunity  to  give  pupils 
individual  attention.     Second,  the  activity  provided  an 
opportunity  for  teachers, to  make  their  own  decisions  in 
the  selection  of  materials  deemed  effective  with  Title  I 
pupils'-  in  their  school.     Third,  the  activity  provided  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  structure  the  entire  school  day, 
rather  than  just  part  of   it,  according  to  the  needs  of 
pupils. 

The  extent  to  which  the  opportunities  provided  by  the 
AS-IU  activity  were  ut il ized  .ad vantageously  in  the 
classroom,  however,  remains  in  doubt.     So  far,  the 
evidence  available  seems  to  suggest  that  the  degree  of 
individualization  of  instruction  is  below  expectations. 
One  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  lack  of  full 
implementation  in  many  of  the  activity  classrooms  may  be 
the  teacher  transfers  of  recent  years.     These  resulted  in 
a  situation  where  many  teachers  probably  unfamiliar  with 
the  techniques  of   individualized  instruction  replaced 
those  who  were  being  trained.     In  addition,  the  process  of 
individualizing  instruction  probably  requires  much  more  in 
the  way  of  teaching  devices  than  is  generally  realized. 
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So  far,  too  much  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  on  workbooks 
or  worksheets,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  the  textbook.  It 
would  seem  that  this  activity,  which  catered  to  some  of 
the  neediest  of  Title  I  pupils  and  was  designed  to 
individualize  instruction,  needs  to  have  at  the  disposal 
of  the  teacher  a  sufficient  variety  of  materials,  and 
equipment  to  suit  the  varying  learning  styles  of  the 
pupils. 

In  as  far  as  the  achievement  of  pupils  is  concerned,  the 
effectiveness  of  AS^IU  remains  in  the  average  category  for 
Title  I.  In  fiscal  1979  the  achievement  gains  for  pupils 
were  average  for  Title  I  pupils;  at  the  upper  levels, 
however,  the  gains  were  above  average.     In  fiscal  1980, 
older  pupils  had  below  average  gains  for  Title  I  pupils, 
but  continued  to  do  better  in  all  areas  and  younger  pupils 
continued  to  fail  to  attain  expected  levels.     If  the 
activity  had  been  fully  implemented,  the  aberrations  in 
the  achievement  of  pupils  of  various  age  cycles  might  be 
attributed  to  the  differential  effects  of  the  AS-IU 
activity.     Such  a  statement,  however,  cannot  be  made 
unless  the  activity  has  first  been  fully  implemented 
across  all  age  levels.     Hence,  all  that  can  be  said  for 
now  is  that  the  differences  in  achievement  ^^^^j^g /he 
various  age  cycles  must  be  a  result  of  some  other  factor. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented  in  this  report,  the 
following  recommendations  are  made: 

The  AS-IU  activity  should  be  continued.  The 
concept  of  individualized  instruction  offe^-s  a 
greater  promise  to  Title  I  pupils  than 'any  other 
alternative. 

The  inservice, component  of  the  activity  should 
be  made  more  rigorous  and  augmented  with  close 
supervision  in  the  classroom  to  ensure  that 
teachers  have  the  support  needed  to- implement 
the  project. 

Further  serious  attempts  should  be  made  to 
supply  the  classroom  teacher  with  the  necessary 
teaching  hardware,  audio  equipment  and 
additional  software  to  the  conventional 
textbooks,  or  workbooks,  to  facilitate  the 
individualization  process. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA'S  LANGUAGE   EXPERIENCES  IN  READING 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (BRIT)  was  one  of  three  self- 
contained  approaches  in  the  Developing  Language  Arts 
Skills  at  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Levels  activity. 
In  fiscal  1980,   its  fifth  year  in  Title  I,  BRIT  was 
purchased  by  nine  schools  for  6  0  kindergarten  and  600 
primary  pupils.     The  kindergarten  option',  purchased  by  one 
school,  was  taught  by  one  board-funded  teacher,  one  Title 
I  teacher,  and  two  aides  in  two  half -day  classes  of  about 
15  pupils  each.     At  the  primary  level,  ten  Title  I 
teachers  and  20  board-funded  teachers,  each  with  a  teacher 
aide,  taught  classrooms  of  approximately  20  pupils  each. 

Materials  used  for  this  approach  were  published  by  BRIT. 
The  schools  provided  a  projector,  record  player,  and  art 
supplies  as  well  as  the  basal  readers. 

The  emphasis  in  the  kindergarten  option  was  oq  pre-reading 
skills.     The  primary  option  focused  on  a  detailed  language 
program  including  decoding,  word-attack,  vocabulary,  and 
word  construction  'skills. 

BRIT  provided  six  days  of  inservice  for  new  teachers  and 
aides;  four  of  the  days  occurred  before  implementation  and 
two  days  during  the  school  year.     Continuing  teachers 
^)artifcipated  in  three  of  the  inservice  days. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  was  selected* by  principals  to  fit 
the  needs  of  their  school  and  to  serve  their  lowest 
achieving  primary  pupils  in  a  self-contained  setting.  One 
principal  selected  BRIT  for  pupils,  who  couldn't  handle 
structured  ^primary  programs. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

This  activity  was  fully  implemented  at  the  start  of  the 
school  year;  teachers  and  pupils  were  selected  and 
materials  were  promptly  delivered  in  adequate  quantity  for 
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all  age  levels.     Two  of  the  nine  participating  schools, 
however,  did  have  problems  procuring  teacher  aides. 
Chicago  CP/ML  levels  and  teachers  recommendations  were  the 
major  criteria  used  for  pupil  selection.     Low  pretest 
standard  scores  as  well  as  staff  responses  to 
questionnaires  verified  that  pupils  selected  for 
participation  in  BRIT  were  indeed  the  most  in  need. 

Staffing 

Many  of  the  principals  gave  the  staff  assigned  to  BRIT  at 
their  sphool  a  lower  than  average  rating.  The  majority  of 
responding  teachers  and  aides  were  new  to  this  activity  in 
fiscal  1980,     Aides  spent  most  of  their  time  attending  to 
classroom  duties.     The  majority  of  their  time  was  spent 
working  directly  with  pupils,  more  so  than  aides  in  other 
Title  I  activities.     Questionnaires  indicated  there  was 
good  rapport  between  the  teachers  and  teacher  aides, 

Inservice  Training 

Inservices  as  well  as  on-site  consultations  provided  by 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  received  the  highest  rating  by 
teachers  of  all  self-contained  Title  I  activities.  All 
the  teachers  felt  that  these  inservices  did  improve  their 
classroom  instruction.     As  in  many  Title  I  activities  in 
fical  1980,  the  majority  of  teachers  were  new  to  this 
activity;  therefi^ore,  inservice  training  was  a  vital 
element  in  the  success  of  this  program. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities,  Equipment  and  Materials 

All  BRIT  classes  operated  in  adequate  facilities. 
However,  three  mobiles  were  used  for  this  program  at  one 
school.     Vandalism ^and  theft  in  these  mobiles  forced  the 
teachers  to  transport  materials  and  equipment  to  the  main 
school  building  at  the  close  of  each  school  day. 

Teachers  and  principals  rated  BRIT  materials  as  excellent. 
The  quality  of  these  materials  as  rated  by  the  teachers 
and  principals  was  far  above  the  average  ratings  of 
other  Title  I  self-contained  activities'  materials. 
Teachers  were  able  to  individualize  instruction  with  BRIT 
materials  for  all  agfe  levels.     As  in  most  Title  I 
activities,  there  was  some  difficulty  correlating  these 
materials  with  Chicago's  CP/ML  skill  levels. v.  \. 
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Efficiency  of  Operation 


Classroom  observations  in  the  spring  of  1980  revealed  that 
the  teacher  effect  within  this  activity  was  excellent. 
This  was  one  of  the  highest  ratings  of  all  Title  I 
self-contained  activities.     In  that  this  program  was  not 
as  structured  as  some  Title  I  activities,  selection  of  an 
appropriate  teacher  was  important.     Pupils  were  observed 
in  both  the  fall  of  1979  and  spring  of  1980  as  being  on 
task'r  attentive,  and  motivated.     Classroom  instruction 
was  well  organized  with  minimal  loss  of  instructional 
t  ime .  " 

Most  pupils  were  reported  by  the  surveyed  teachers  to  be 
extremely  active  participants  and  interested  in  the 
materials  as  well  as  classroom  instruction.     Very  few 
pupils  were  found  to  be  uncooperative.     This  overall  pupil 
rating  was  the  best  for  any  of  the  Title  I  self-contained 
activities.     Observations  by  evaluators  verified  these 
teacher  responses.     Over  90%  of  the  observed  pupils  were 
found  attentive  and  working  on  assigned  tasks. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Most  surveyed  parents  (92%)  were  aware  that  their  children 
were  enrolled  in  this  Title  I  activity.     All  of  the 
parents  responding  to  a  questionnaire  had  visited  the 
classroom  and  all  wanted  the  program  to  be  continued. 
Thus,  the  parent  objectives  for  this  activity  were 
achieved . 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

BRIT  has  become  more  effective  in  the  past  two  years.  Why 
it  was  performing  better  in  fiscal  1980  than  in  previous 
years  is  not  totally  clear.     In  fiscal  1980  pupils  with 
extpremely  low  pretest  standard  scores  were  selected.  In 
factr  BRIT  pupils  had  the  lowest  standard  scores  on  the 
ITBS  v-eading  comprehension  pretest  of  any  of  the  primary 
level  Title  I  activities  (bilingual  programs  excluded). 
All  of  the  ITBS  achievement  objectives  were  met  as  may  be 
seen  in  Table  1. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  school  averages  in  grade- 
equivalent  gains  for  the  five  schools  which  had  ITBS 
result^:     school  means  of  one  month  to  14  months  of  gain 
were  observed  in  reading  comprehension  and  five  to  eleven 
months  in  mathematics.     Only  two  of  the  five  schools  met 
the  60  percent  positive  standard  score  gain  objective  in 
reading.     On  the  other  hand,  all  achieved  the  standard 
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TABLE  1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=154) 


Act  i V  i  ty    Object  i ve 
Objective   .  Criterion       .  Result  met 


Vocabulary  3ubtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains  60%  63%  Yes 

Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains  60%  63%  Yes 

-Mean  grade-equivalent  gain      8  mos.  9  mos.  •  Yes 

Mathematics  Total: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gain  60%  72%  Yes 

-Mean  grade-equivalent  gain  8  mos.  1.0  yr.  Yes 


score  gain  objective  in  mathematics.     The  school  with  thQ 
lowest  achievement  encountered  administrative  problems 
throughout  the  year. 

CTBS-B  results  show  that  only  19  percent  of  the  six-year- 
olds,  exceeded  the  national  average  in  reading,  20  percent 
in  mathematics.     Overall,  tne  two  CTBS^objectives  were  noL 
met,  but  BRIT  fell  far  below  the  reading  and  mathematics 
objectives  due  to  extremely  low  achieving  pu|)ils  being  ' 
selected  for  the  ptogram.     Achievement  data  for  the 
kindergarten  program  could  not  be  evaluated. 

'    /  COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Self-contained  activities  that  lower  the  pupil/teacher 
ratio  arie  generally  more  expensive  than  pull-out  or 
laboratory  activities.    'The  cost  per  pupils  in  fiscal 
1980,  was  abcut  $989  for  BRIT  pupils.     Overall  cost  were 
$652,988.     The  overall  results  sucjgest  that  BRIT  was  quit6 
cost-effective. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

BRIT  was  selected  for  very  low  achieving  primary  pupils; 
their  pretest  standard  scores  were  the  lowest  of  any  pf 
the  Title  I  primary  level  pupils. 
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Inservice  conducted  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  received 
the  best  rating  by  BRIT  teachers  when  compared  to  the 
other  Title  I  teacher  ratings.     Most  teachers  were  new  to 
the  activity  and  they  felt  that  inservices  did  help  them 

improve  classroom  instruction. 

°  I' 

All  of  the  ITBS  achievement  objectives  were  met.     The  mean 
grade-equivalent  gain  in  reading  comprehension  was  nine 
months.     Sixty  percent  of  the  pupils  achieved  a  positive 
standard  score  gain. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  this  program  is  not  as  structured  as '^ome  of  the  other 
Title  I  self-contained  primary  activities^  it  is,  ^ 
recommended  that  the  teachers  selected  foi^  this  activity 
be  one  who  can  individualize  instruction. 

This  activity  is  effective  for  extremely  low 
achievers  at  the  primary  level.     It  is  recommended  for 
continuation  in  those  schools  where  it  is  producing 
desi  ed  effects. 
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CRANE  READING  SYSTEM 


^^^PVCTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Crane  Reading  System  (CRANE)  is  one  of  the  three  self- 
contained  approaches  in  the  Developing  Language  Arts 
Skills  at  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Levels  activity. 
In  fiscal  1980,  its  fifth  year  of  operation  in  Title  I, 
CRANE  served  240  kindergarten  pupils  and  1,020  primary 
pupils  at  13  fichools. 

Four  Title  I  teachers  and  four  l?oard-f unded  teachers  (all 
with  an  aide)  taught  two  half-day  kindergarten  classes 
each  in  groups  of  fifteen.    At  the  primary  level, 
seventeen  Title  I  teachers  ,and  34  board '  funded  teachers 
(all  with  an  aide)  taught  approximately  20  pupils  each. 

This  activity,  like  all  self-contained  activities  in  Title 
I,'  increased  the  school's  staff  by  providing  an  extra 
teacher. 

CRANE  provided  multisensory  materials  for  instruction  in 
reading,  listening,  writing,  and  speaking.  Reading 
materials  included  practice  and  skill  books  and  readers. 
Basai  readers  were  supplied  by  the  local  school.  Maximum 
time  was  spent  on  language  development,  reading  readi-  ^ 
ness,  and  developmental  reading. 

The  CRANE  vendor  provided  one  three-hour  workshop  for 
instructional  staff  prior  to  the  program's  implementation 
as  well  as  one  workshop  for  parents.     Additional  vendor 
service  was  available  upon  request. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

The  Crane  Reading  System  was  selected  by  the  same  schools 
in  fiscal  1980  as'^in  fiscal  1979.^     Interviewed  principals 
felt  this  activity  had  been  effective  for  their  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  pupils  as  well  as  best  using  the  talents 
of  theo school's  staff. 
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Initiation  of  Instruction 


In  fiscal  1980,   interviews,  staff  questionnaires,  and 
classroom  observations  found  all  of  the  CRANE  classes  were 
implemented  at  the  13  participating  schools  at  the 
start  of  the  school  year.     Three  schools,  however,  did 
report  problems:     two  were  without  aides  and  one  had  not 
rec.eived  all  the  necessary  instructional  materials. 

Primary  pupils  selected  were  those  considered  "most  in 
need**;  the  selected  primary  pupils  were  the  lowest 
achievers  who  wpuld  benefit  from  a  small  self-contained 
classroom.  .  Standard  scores  of  the  five-year-old  pupils 
were  high,  of  the  six-year-olds  low  for  Title  I  pupils. 
Pretest  standard  scores  for  the  seven-year-old  pupils 
tended  to  be  high  whereas  pretest  standard  scores  for 
eight-and  nine-year-olds  were  low. 

'  staffing 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  teachers  responding  to  the 
Teacher  Questionnaire  stated  they  were  new  to  CRANE 
*  :  instruction  in  fiscal  1980.     Three  of  these  teachers  were 
assigned  to  the  activity  as  late  as  January  and  February 
of  1980.     These  changes  in. teacher  assignments  during 
midyear  may  have  affected  the  continuity  of  the  activity 
in  these  schools.     Principals  evaluating  their  CRANE  staff, 
rated  these  teachers  higher  than  most'' pr  incipals  in  other 
^Title  I  activities. 

Inservice 

In  that  so  many  teachers  were  new  to  this  activity, 
inservice  training  was  vital.     Questionnaire  responses 
from  the  teachers  Indicated  that  CRANE  inservices  were 
good.     District  Title  I  coordinator  meetings  were  rated 
quite  high  by 'the  surveyed  teachers.     CRANE  received  the 
best  rating,  by  the. teachers  of  ^11  the  self-contained 
activities.     bverall,  the  majority  of  teachers  felt  that 
both  CRANE  ^nd  district  Title  I  coordinator  meetings  did 
help  improve  their  classroom  instruction. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

/    "All  of  the  CRANE  classes  were  operating  in  adequate 

facilities.     However,  there  were  supply  problems  cited  byf 
a  few  teachers.     CRANE  materials  were  not  provided  for  all 
age  levels.     Teachers  rated  the  quality  of  instructional 
materials' average.  About  one-third  of  the  surveyed 
teachers  reported  that  the  correlation  of  CRANE  materials 
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with  Chicago's  CP/ML  levels  was  difficult.     Dyring  the 
spring  1980  Selection  Conference,  t-hree  principals  chose 
to  drop  this  activity  at  their  schools  for  fiscal  1981 
because  of  the  problem  of  correlating  CRANE  materials  with 
CP/ML  skill  levels. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Observations  conducted  in  the  spring  of  19  80  showed  the 
CRANE  clases  had  better  than  sound  implementation.  The 
physical  and  personal  atmosphere  was  excellent.     Most  of 
the  class  instruction  was  group  oriented  but  with  little 
evidence  of  individualized  instruct  ion.     Teachers  did  feel 
that  CRANE  was  effect ive .     Fifteen  percent  of  the  queried 
taachers,  more  so  than  any  of  the  Title- I  activities, 
desired  not  to  continue  teaching  this  activity.     This  was 
,also  reported  by  teachers  in  fiscal  1979. 

Pupil  Response  to  the  Activity 

Observations  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1980  revealed  that 
most  pupils  were  on  tas^  and  were  attending  to  their 
assigned  classroom  duties.     These  pupils  were  more 
attentive  than  most  pupils  in  other  Title  I  s^lf -contained 
activities.     Teachers  felt  that  their  pupils  were  actively 
interested  and  cooperative.  _J 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  majority  of  parents  responding  to  a  questionnaire  were 
aware  that  their  children  were  enrolled  in  this  Title  I 
activity  and  89  percent  of  them  had  visited  the  classroom. 
Thus,  the  parent  objectives  were  met  for  CRANE  in  fiscal 
1980.     The  class-room  teachers  also  reported  that  40 
percent  of  the  parents  were  interested  as  well  as  active 
in  this  activity. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1,  none  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic 
Skills  objectives  were  achieved  in  1980.     Based  on  low 
I TBS  pretest  Wandard  scores,  pupils  at  age  cycles  eight 
and  nine  were  lower  achievers  than  the  average  Title  I 
pupils  at  these  age  cycles.     Their  grade-equivalent  gains 
in  reading  comprehension  were  only  five  months  and  seven 
months  respectively. 

The  individual  school's  average  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  ranged  from  zero  months  to  1.5  school  years 
Five  of  the  eleven  schools  reporting  test  results  met  the 
ITBS  achievement  objectives.     The  remaining  schools  had 
average  gains  of  less  than  five  months. 
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TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES   (N=3  58) 


Objective 


Criterion 


Activity  Objective 
result  met 


Vocabulary  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 
Reading  Comprehension  subte 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 
-Mean  grade-equivalent  gain 
Mathematics  Total : 
-Percent  of  with 

Standard  Score  gains 
-Mean  grade-equivalent 

ga  in 


St: 


60% 

8  mos  • 


60% 


60% 


8  mos  • 


6  mos  • 


56% 


50% 

6  mos . 


56% 


No 


No 

No 


No 


No 


The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  measured  the 
achievement  of  kindergarten  and  age  cycle  six  pupils. 
Forty-two  percent  of  the  kindergarten  pupils  scored  above 
the  national  mean  in  reading  and  41  percent  in  mathema- 
tics.    These  pupils  scored  higher  in  reading  comprehension 
than  the  other  kindergarten  pupils  in  the  Developing 
Language  Arts  Skills  at  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Levels 
activity,  but  not  In  mathematics.     Only  24  percent  of  the 
age  cycle  six  pupilis  scored  above  the  national  mean  in 
reading;  37  percent  , in  mathematics •     This  was  below  the  i 
average  for  Title  I  activities. 


In  fiscal  1980,  the  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  CRANE  was 
about  $989  and  the  total  cost  about  $1,245,800.  Although 
these  costs  were  reasonably  low  for  Title  I  self-contained 
activities,  the  poor  overall  achievement  results  suggest 
that  at, most  schools  CRANE  was  not  cost-effective.  The 
results  at  a  few  schools  suggest  more  is  possible  from 
this  activity  if  it  is  well  implemented. 


A  large  percentage  of  teachers  Were  new  to  this  activity 
in  fiscal  1980,;  therefore,  inservice  training  was  vital 
for  sound  implementation.     The  district  Title  I 
coordinator  meetings  were  considered  more  beneficial  by 
the  CRANE  teachers  than  the  vendor  inservice  meetings. 
Many  teachers  and  a  few  principals  found  the  correlation 
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SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 
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of  CRANE  materials  with  Chicago's  CP/ML  levels  to  be  more 
difficult  than  with  materials  in  other  Title  I  activities. 
This  may  account  for  an  unusually  high  number  of  teachers 
not  wanting  to  continue  teaching  this  activity. 

Overall,  none  of  che  achievement  objectives  were  met. 
However,  CRANE  kindergarten  pupils  scored  higher  than  most 
Title  I  kindergarten  pupils. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

CRANE  materials  should  be  revised  to  better  correlate  with 
Chicago's  CP/ML  levels. 

The  kindergarten  option  of  CRANE  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Title  I  population  and  is  recommended  for 
continuation  in  schools  where  it  is  producing  the  desired 
effe'cts.  \ 

The  primary  option  of  CRAiaE  has  been  assessed  as  meeting 
the  needs  of  Title  I  participants  at  some  schools.     If  a 
more  effective  activity  is  available,  which  is  consistent 
with  local  school  needs,  replacement  is  recommended. 
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DISTAR  PROGRAM  IN  READING  AND  LANGUAGE 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


Distar  Program  in  Reading  and  Language  (DISTAR),  one  of 
the  instructional  approaches  under-  the  Developing  Language 
Arts  Skills  at  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Levels 
umbrella,  has  been  a  Title  I  activity  in  Chicago  since 
1972.     In  fiscal  1980  it  was  in  12  schools,  serving  240 
kindergarten  and  900  primary  level  pupils.     Only  two  of 
the  schools  were  new  to  the  activity.  Fifty-three 
classroom  teachers,  each  with  an  aide,  had  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  twenty  primary  or  fifteen  half-day 
kindergarten  pupils  each  in  a  regular  sized  classroom. 
Nineteen  of  the  teachers  and  all  of  the  aides  were  funded 
by  Title  I. 

DISTAR  mater ialSf  published  by  Science  Research  Associates 
(SRA)y  prbvided  lessons  which  were  scripted  for  teacher 
and  aide  and  used  a  basically  phonetic  approach  to  teach 
reading  and  an  early  developmental  program  to  teach 
language.     Accent  was  on  skill  mastery  in  a  sequential 
manner;     Classes  were  self-contained  and  taught  the 
regular  Chicago  curriculum  while  providing  the  SRA/DISTAR 
approach  fo^  additional  reading  and  language  instruction. 

In  fiscal  1980,  one  day  of  inservice  for  teachers  and 
aides  new  to  the  activity  was  provided  by  SRA/DISTAR  prior 
to  the  implementation  of  the  programr  as  well  as  a  day  of 
inservice  for  the.  principals  of  schools  that  selected 
DISTAR.     A  unique   inservice  plan  designed  to  utilize 
on-site  consultation  and  inservice  was  implemented  during 
the  year.     Two  experienced  DISTAR  teacher  consultants 
visited  every  classroom  at  each  site  at  least  once  to 
observer  demonstrate,  atid  offer  consultation  about  the 
implementation  of  DISTAR  in  the  specific  siutation. 


Program  Selection 

In  fiscal  1979  DISTAR  was  selected  by  11  schools.     Ten  of 
these  selected  it  agaih  in  fiscal  1980  and  tw6  new  schools 
added  it."    Interviews  with  administrators  showed 
selections  to  be  primarily  based  on  previous  effectiveness 
as  well  as  a  perception  of  the  activity  as  best  meeting 
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the  needs  of  the  school.     Typical  comments  indicated  that 
the  administrators  especially  liked  the  highly  structured 
nature  of  the  activity  and  the  f^ict  that  DiSTAR  is 
selfi-contained  with  a  small  class  size  and  an  aide. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

DISTAR  was  implemented  in  all  schools  by  September  10, 
ejccept  for  one  in  which  implementation  was  delayed  for  a 
week  and  another  which  experienced  a  delay  in  the 
assignment  of  an  aide. 

Those  kindergarten  pupils  with  the  lowest  scores  on  the 
Kindergarten  Checklist  were  selected  to  participate.  New 
primary  level  participants  were  in  most  cases  selected 
using  a  combination  of.  Chicago  Continuous  Progress  levels 
and  professional   judgment  that  indicated  the  need  for  a 
structured  approach.     Some  principals  tried  to  give  each 
pupil  two  continuous  years  in  DISTAR  to  firm  the  reading 
foundation. 

Staff  inq 

Teachers  were  generally  well-qualified  and  several  had 
many  years'  experience  in  DiSTAR,  but  half  the  respondents 
to  the  teacher  questionnaire  were  new  to  the  activity  in 
fiscal  1980.     Aides  were  also  well-qualified,  but  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  new  to  the  activity.     This  was 
unfortunate,  for  the  inservice  plan  was  designed  around 
the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  schools  were  continuing 
and  not  new. 

Principals  responding  to  an  evaluation  form  reported  that 
all  teachers  and  aides  in  DISTAR  were  very  effective. 

Inservice 

One  day  of  inservice  for  teachers  and  aides  new  to  DISTAR 
^was  provided  by  SRA  prior  to  implementation  in  the  falL; 
however,  several  teachers  were  not  able  to  attend  and  some 
sent  substitutes.     Because  the  specific  teaching 
strategies  which  must  be  used  for  successful  implemen- 
tation of  DISTAR  are  best  learned  from  observation  and 
practice  before  use  with  pupils,  those  who  were  not 
present  began  instruction  at  a  disadvantage. 

On-site  consultation  and  inservice  was  provided  by  two 
experienced  DISTAR  teacher-consultants  at  least  once  for 
every  classroom.     Some  sites  were  visited  several  times  at 
their  request  and  others  desired  minimal   inservice.  The 
consultants  found  good  implementation  in  most  schools  but 
there  were  some  teachers  who  failed  to  use  the  materials 
and  approach  adequately  and  who  wanted  no  help.  This 
information  was  shared  with  principals  at  the  spring 
inservice. 
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DISTAR's  inservice  plan  involved  getting  a  commitment  from 
the  principals  and  administrators .of  the  program  as  well 
as  from  the  teachers  and  aides.     An  inservice  was  held  in 
September  for  the  administrators  to  provide  them  with 
enough  knowledge  of  the  activity  to  determine  compliance » 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  to  inform  them  of  the 
services  which  SRA  was  willing  to  provide  in  case  of  need. 
In  March  at  a  similar  inservice  administrators  learned  how 
things  had  progressed  from  the  consultants'   viewpoints  and 
areas  of  concern  were  shared.     It  was  at  this  time  that  it 
became  clear  that  the  critJical  element  to""  good  implemen- 
tation was  teacher  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  one  lesson 
each  day. 

Inservices  and  consultations  by  the  vendor  were  rated  by 
almost  all  teachers  as  good  or  very  good  and  by  principals 
as  effective.     Central  office  staff  consultations  were 
less  well-received  in  several  instances. 


Facilities^  Equipment^  and  Materials 

All  DISTAR  rooms  were  of  adequate  size  as  judged  by 
evaluators  and  had  an  average  of  20  pupils  enrolled.  In 
more  than  half  of  the  observed  classes  the  physical 
environment  was  rated  above  average.  Instructional 
materials  were  viewed  as  very  effective  and  in  adequate 
supply  by  the  surveyed  administrators. 

Teacher  respondents  to  a  questionnaire  rated  DISTAR 
materials  a^  follows:     49  percent  excellent,  41  percent 
good,  8  perdent  adequate,   2  percent  poor.     Most  of  the 
teachers  felt  the  materials  allowed  individualization  of 
instruction.     Correlation  with  Chicago  CP/ML  levels  was 
perceived  to  be  moderately  easy  by  most  teachers,  but  some 
found  the  correlation  to  be  rather  difficult. 

Some  kindergarten  teachers  were  observed  using  the  DISTAR 
language  program  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  pre-reading 
program.     These  teachers  were  impressed  with  the  progress 
of  their  pupils  in  language  development.     They  felt  that 
DISTAR  materials  filled  a  need  which  was  not  met  in  the 
\  usual  kindergarten  program  and  that  it  would  help  the 
pupils  "^in  future  years  in  reading  comprehension. 


and  assignment's  were  given  in  an  intelligible  manner.  The 
instructional  botntent  was  judged  to  be  organized  and 
clear,  and  almost\all  of  the  observations  found  a  well- 
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structured  learning  environment.     As  might  be  expected 
from  implementation  of  an  activity  with  scripted  lessons, 
teachers  were  found  to  be  more  subject-oriented  than 
pupil-oriented,  and  only  20  percent  of  the  teachers  were 
observed  individualizing  instruction. 

In  both  spring  and  fall  observations,  small  group 
instruction  was  the  dominant  mode  in  DISTAR;  there  were 
few^ observations  of  whole-class  instruction  or  independent 
task  work.     On  the  average,  DISTAR  teachers  spent  much 
more  of  their  time  instructing  than  did  teachers  in  any  . 
other  Title  I  self-contained  activity.     Pupils  were 
observed  to  be  more  attentive  and  involved  and  they 
participated  orally  much  more  than  in  other  self-contained 
activities. 

The  teacher  aide's  role  was  of  optimum  importance  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  activity.     By  being  assigned  to  one  room 
all  day,  the  aide  was  used  to  help  with  instruction  more 
than  most  aides?  in  fact,   73  percent  of  the  teachers  said 
the  aide  never  had  duties  which  conflicted  with  Title  I. 
Almost  all  of  the  teachers  reported  that  the  aide  helped 
reinforce  learning  by  conducting  group  instruction  every 
day,  but  the  results  of  an  aide  questionaire  did  not 
consistently  agree.  In  general,  aides  spent  at  least  half 
their  time  working  directly  with  pupils. 

Pupil  Response 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  86  percent  of  the 
pupils  exhibited  average  or  better  attention.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  minimum  of  instructional  time  lost,  which 
was  exceptional  for  a  Title  I  self-contained  activity. 
DISTAR  classes  were  generally  observed  to  be 
teacher-directed,  with  little  pupil  input  allowed. 

A  sample  of  parents  revealed  that  79  percent  of  them  felt 
they  had  worked  more  with  their  children  during  fiscal 
1980  than  the  previous  year.     In  additio^n,  90  percent 
indicated  that  their  children  had  improved  in  use  of  free 
time. 

DISTAR  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  pupils'    interest  in 
the  activity.     They  reported  that  87  percent  were  actively 
and  cooperatively  interested.     Only  one  percent  was 
noticeably  uncooperative. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Although  DISTAR  teachers  rated  only  one- third  of  the 
parents  as  being  actively  and  cooperatively  interested,  63 
percent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  all  parents  had 
discussed  their  children's  progress  or  problems  with  the 
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teacher  at  some  time.     Overall,  DISTAR  teachers  had 
conferences  with  an  average  of  17  out  of  a  possible  20 
parents.     This  showed  a  remarkable  parental  involvement. 
School-^Community  Representatives  were  reported  by  most  of 
the  teachers  as  helping  them  improve  the  home-school 
understanding. 

Parental  awareness  of  children's  participation  in  Title  I 
is  usually  lower  in  self-contained  activites  than  in 
pull-out  activities,  and  responses  to  a  parent 
questionnaire  showed  that  only  three-fourths  of  the 
parents  of  DISTAR  pupils  were  aware  of  their  participation 
in  Title  I.     Nevertheless,  90  percent  of  them  rated  the 
activity  as  good  or  excellent  and  all  felt  the  program 
should  be  continued.     Overall,  parental  responses  were 
very  positive.  ' 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Because  DISTAR  served  young  pupils  who  were  tested  with 
several  instruments,  achievement  assessment  must  be 
examined  separately  by  test  and  age  cycle.     Gain  scores  x)n 
the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (ITBS)  provided  a  measure 
of  growth  for  age  cycles  eight  and  nine.  ^ 

TABLE  1.   ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=205) 


Activity 

Objective 

Objective 

Criterion 

result 

met 

■    ■  -  -  ,T  

Vocabulary  subtest: 

-Precent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 

60% 

60% 

Yes 

Reading  Comprehension 

subtest: 

-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 

60% 

62% 

Yes 

-Mean  grade- 

8  mos 

Yes 

equivalent  gain 

8  mos. 

Mathematics  Tdtal: 

-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 

60% 

68% 

Yes 

-Mean  grade- 

Yes 

equivalent  gain 

8  mos. 

9  mos 

As  Shown  in  Table  1,  all  objectives  based  on  ITBS  results 
were  met  by  the  activity  as  a  whole.  This  was  one  of  the 
very  few  activities  that  met  all  the  objectives.  Age 
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cycle  nine.^met  all  but  one  objective,  which  was  especially 
noteworthy;     These  pupils  were  generally  the  very  low' 
achievers  whom  teachers  felt  could  most  profitably  use  an 
additional  year  in  the  primary  grades.  The  ITBS  data 
suggest  that  DISTAR  successfully  met  their  academic 
needs. 

Seven  schools  served  age  cycles  tested  with  the  ITBS.  The 
individual  school's  mean  gain  scores  ranged  from  four 
months  to  1.1  school  years  in  reading  comprehension  and 
from  five  months  to  1.3  school  years  in  mathematics. 

Chicago  standard  scores  provide  a  measure  of  comparison 
with  the  total  Chicago  public  school  population.     DISTAR' s 
standard  score  means  in  reading  comprehension  converted  to 
a  percentile  rank  of  27  on  the  pretest  and  37  on  the 
posttest.     This  shift  in  percentile  rank  shows  that  this 
group  of  pupils  improved  significantly. 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  were 
administered  to  kindergarten  and  age  cycle  six  pupils. 
Results  were  computed  as  standard  scores  based  on  a 
national  mean  of  50  and  a  standard  deviation  of  about  21. 
Kindergarten  pupils  in  DISTAR  had  a  mean  standard  score  of 
4  5  in  pre-reading  and  52  in  mathematics,  showing  they 
achieved  scores  in  the  average  range  nationwide.  Looked 
at  in  another  way,  39  percent  of  the  kindergarten  pupils 
scored  above  the  national  mean  in  reading  and  57  percent 
did  so  in  mathematics.     These  scores  are  almost  as  high  as 
those  achieved  by  the  two  Title  I  activities  that  enrolled 
only  pupils  who  had  had  at  least  a  year  of  preschool 
education. 

Age  cycle  six  pupils  had  a  mean  standard  score  of  43  in 
reading  and  39  in  mathematics.     Thirty-seven  percent 
scored  above  the  national  mean  in  reading  and  39  percent 
in  mathematics.     The  reading  achievement  was  well  above 
the  Title  I  average  for  all  activities. 

Pupils  in  DISTAR  have,  for  the  past  several  years ,  made 
good  achievement  gains.     The  fiscal  1980  data  appear  to 
continue  this  trend.  It  should  be  added  that  implementa- 
tion was  not  at  the  desired  level  in  any  year  and  so  it 
can  be  surmised  that^  with  a  proper  level  of  implementa- 
tion by  all  teachers,  gains  could  be  much  greater. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  fiscal  1980  the  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  in  DISTAR  was 
about  $989.  This  was  more  than  $200  less  per  pupil  than 
the  cost  of  the'  Augmented  Staff ing  activity  which  served 
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the  same  ages,  yet  DISTAR  had  the  advantage  of  providing 
vendor  service  and  inservice ,  which  teachers  reported  to 
be  helpful  in  improving  their  classroom  instruction, 

6ISTAR  achievement  test  results  for  the  past  several  years 
have  consistently  been  above  the  average  for  all  Title  I 
activities,  an  unusual  accomplishment  for  an  activity 
enrolling  only  primary  level  pupils.     Thus  DISTAR  would 
appear  to  be  very  cost-effective. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  fiscal  1980  the  DISTAR  vendor  was  attempting  to  find  an 
inservice  pattern  that  would  provide  for  more,  successful 
implementation  of  the  activity,  so  pome  experimental 
inseryices  were  conducted  and  evaluated • 

DISTAR  provided  a  cost-effective  self-contained  option  for 
60  primary  pupils.     The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  (20) 
and  the  assignment  of  a  full-time  aide  who  worked  directly 
with  pupils  created  a  positive,  productive  atmosphere. 

An  unusually  high  percentage  of  parents  of  pupils  in  this 
activity  attended  conferences  about  their  child's  school 
progress,  indicating  a  close  involvement  of  home  and 
school, 

DISTAR's  structured  approach  appeared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  who  had  previously  failed  to  learn  to  read.  The 
average  pupil  in  DISTAR  experienced  a  significant  academic 
gain  when  compared  to  the  average  Chicago  pupil.     All  ITBS 
achievement  objectives  were  met. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Selection  of  appropriate  teachers  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  DISTAR,     The  teacher  selected  must  like  a 
highly-structured  approach  and  be  willing  to  follow  the 
plan  of  a  scripted  lesson  each  day,  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  DISTAR, 

Kindergarten  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the 
language  development  materials. 

Pupils  in  primary  grades  who  are  perceived  to  need  a 
structured,  phonetic  approach  to  reading  or  who  have 
previously  failed  to  make  progress  in  reading  should  be 
selected. 
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DISTAR  has  been  assessed  as  effective^  in  meeting  needs  of 
Title  I  pupils  of  kindergarten  and,  primary  ages  and  is 
recomntended  to.^repla'ce  activities  which  have  not  beeo  ' 
effective  for  these  ages. 


o 
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RiE  #47  ^ 

Project  #569        ^  ' 
Program  #2475 

Evaluator:     Jeanelle  Jennings 


EAlUiY  INTERVENTION:      A  PRESCHOOL  AND 
KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITY 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  fiarly  Intervention  (EI)  program  had  two  components.. 
"Component  I  was  designed  to  provide  an  intensive  half-day 
readiness  program  for  40  children  of  age  cycle  four. 
Children  participating  in  Component  II  were  in  the  regular 
kindergarten  and  were  given  an  additional  half-day  of 
readiness  actiyities.     A  separate  kindergarten  room  was 
required  for  implementation  of  the  activity. 

In  fiscal  1980,  it  fourth  year  of  operation,  EI  operated 
in  20  public  schools  servirtg.'680  pupils.     The  staff 
consisted  of  17  teachers  and  17  teacher  aides.     Each  class 
consisted  of  20  pupils  who  participated  for  half  day 
sessions.'  Five  schools  „h ad  preschool  programs  and  fifteen 
schools  chose  the" kindergarten  option.     Inservice  was 
provided  by  the  the  district  Title  I  coordinators  with  the 
assistance  of  Central  Office  staff. 

EI  provided  readiness  "experiences  which  included  language 
development,  phonetic  instruction,  role  playing  and  social 
vocabulary,  visual-motor  coordination,  classification  of 
objects,  left-to-right  eye  movement,  and  writing  skills. 
The  Alphaphonics  program  could  be  used  at  the  kindergarten 
or  preschool  level.     Schools  could  also  select  additional 
instruction  materials ^that  met  the  pupils'  needs. 

Parents  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  program 
during  an  equi-  ilent  of  two  days  per  month;  in  addition 
five  parent  co.    erences  were  conducted  during  the  school 
year.     Parents  jould  borrow  material  for  use  at  home  to 
reinforce  ski]  s  and  concepts  developed  in  the  classroom.' 


\     AC.'IVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

During  the  fall  of  fiscal  1980  the  principals  were  inter- 
viewed to  jdetermine  how  they  implemented  and  perceived  the 
operation  of  EI.     The  interview  sought  answers  to  determine 
why  EI  was  selected.     Most  principals  indicated  that  the 
activity's  instructional  emphasis  and  methods  best 


supplemented  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  schools. 
There  was  a  perceived  need  to  provide  a  preschool- 
kindergarten  program  which  focused  on  reading  readiness. 
The  majority  of  the  principals  felt,  that  intensive 
instruction  at  this  level  would  produce  a  better  quality 
pupil  for  the  future.     A  number  of  the  principals  found 
the  program  to  have  been  effective  in  past  years  in  their 
schools  and  in  other  schools  as  shown  in^evalua tion 
reports. 

Most  principals  did  not  experience  problems  related  to 
program  selection.     All  classes  were  implemented  and 
operating,  with  staff  and  pupils  selected,  by  October  1, 
1979. 

In  the  spring  of  fiscal  1980  the  participating  principals 
were  asked  to  rate  the  program's  effectiveness  in  the 
following  areas:     meeting  objectives,  staff,  inservice, 
materials,  equipment,  and  vendor  service.     EI  was  rated 
above  average  in  all  areas; 

Staffing  , 

The  EI  staff  were  qualified  and  experienced  early 
childhood  instructors.     Some  worked  with  the  preschool 
children  and  others  instructed  children  at  the  kindergar- 
ten level.     The  teacher  aides  had  minimal  experience 
working  in  the  program.     One  aide  was  assigned  in  1977  and 
the  remaining  aides  begap  in  1979.     Most  teachers  said 
that  the  activity  became  operational  September  20,  ly/y. 

Inservice 

The  T^t^e  I  district  coordinators  provided  three  days  of 
inservice  training  to  new  teachers  and  teacher  aides  and 
one  day  of  inservice  for  staff  continuing  in  the  activity 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  instructional  program.  The 
topics  covered  in  these  inservices  involved  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  guidelines,  information  concerning  the  budget, 
materials  and  equipment,  field  trips,  parent  involvement, 
evaluation,  vendor  services,  and  the  roles  of  the 
administrator  and  district  coordinator.     Most  teachers  and 
aides  felt  that  the  inservices  had  improved  classroom 
instruction. 

The  school  principals  and  program  staff  were  asked  to 
evaluate  the  inservices.     The  principals  rated  the  _ 
inservices  as  above  average.     The  teachers  felt  that  the 
inservices  provided  by  the  district  Title  I  coordinators, 
by  central  office  staff,  and  the  local  inservices  were 
very  good.     Those  presented  by  the  publisher's 
representatives  were  rated  fair. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


Observations  of  EI  classes  were  conducted  during  the  fall 
and  spring  of  fiscal  1980.     The  observations  centered  on 
the  interactions  between  teachers',  teacher  aides  r  and 
pupili^/.^    The  instructional  activities  6f  the  preschool  and 
kindergarten  participants  focused  on  readiness  to  enter 
the  regular  school ,  according  to  an  analysis  of  the 
observation  records. 

The  predominant  curricular  emphasis  was  in  the  areas  of 
readiness  to  read  and  to  understand  mathematics. 
Kindergarten  pupils  were  frequently  observed  engaged  in 
readiness  activities  which  centered  on  language  develop- 
mentr  phonetic  skills,  number  recognition,  and  proficiency 
in  mastering  the  skills  of  addition  and  subtraction.  The 
preschool  pupils  received  instruction  in  fine  motor  skills 
designed  to  imptove  handwriting,  use  scissors  and  paste, 
and  work  with  puzzles  and  instructional  maipulatives. 

The  majority  of  the  observed  teachers  worked  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  instructional  time  with  the  entire  class. 
A  small  number  of  the  observed  teachers  spent  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  'their  time  working  with  small  groups 
of  pupils..  'Little  individualized  instruction  was 
observed.  ^ 

Most  observed  pupils;  were  attentive.    The- attention  level 
of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  was  av.erage;  some  were 
alert",  motivated,  and  responsive  to  the  tasks.     A  small 
number  of 'the  kindergarten  participants  were  somewhat 
apathethic.     A  few  preschool  children  were  restless  and 
occasionally  completely  off  task.  ^ 

An  adequate  amount  of  good  quality  materials  ^Irfe  pro- 
vided.    The  program  materials  were  easily,  correlated 
with  the  Chicago  CP/ML  levels.  .         '  ^ 

An  experienced  aide  was  assigned  to  each  classroom.  These 
aides  provided  daily  group  and  individualized  assistance 
with  the  learning  tasks  of  the  pupils.     Each  day  the  aide 
checked  the  pupils'  written  work,  updated  progress  charts 
or  other  records  and  prepared  instructional  materials, 
bulletin  boards  or  displays.     The  teacher  aides  also 
assisted  the  teachers  as  tutors,  worked  with  small  groups, 
supervised  independent  activities,-  checked  and  corrected 
the  work  of  the  children,  and  performed  housekeeping 
tasks. 

The  aides  regularly  supervised  the  pupils  outside  of  the 
classroom  and  assisted  with  minor  behavior  problems  or 
with  the  pupils'  personal  needs.     Outside  duties  never, 
conflicted  with  the  aides'  Titl^e  I  class  schedules.  Twice 
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each  month  the  aide  supervised  the  pupils  while  the 
teacher  conducted  parent  meetings. 

There  was  a  good  working  relationship  between  the  teachers 
and  aides.     Most  teacher  aides  felt  that  they  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  responsibilities.     Their  daily  duties 
included  working  more  than  50  percent  of  the  time  with 
pupils  to  provide  group  and  individual  assistance  with 
learning  tasks. 


All  teacher  aides  believed  that  the  teacher  provided  clear 
directions  regarding  their  duties  and  had  sufficient 
confidence  in  their  skills  and  abilities  to  allow  them  an 
adequate  amount  of  responsibility.     They  also  felt  com- 
fortable with  the  Title  I  teacher  and  able  to  discuss 
problems  ot  to  initiate  new  ideas  which  would  benefit  the 
children  in  the  program. 

A  variety  of  instruction  materials  were  in  use  in  the 
qlassrooms.     The  predominant  materials  in  use  were 
worksheets  and  paper.     Instruction  charts,  the  chalkboard, 
crayons,  pencils,  puzzles  and  manipulatives  were  also  a 
p^rt  of  the  instruction  materials.     Alphaphonics  materials 
were  in  use  at  the  kindergarten  level. 

Some  parents  were  observed  providing  voluntary  services  as 
tutors',  constructing  games,  making  name  cards  and 
ass^isting  during  the  snack  period. 

\  *  ■  *  ' 

The\physical  atmosphere  of  most  observed  classrooms  was 
conducive  to  learning.     The  classrooms  were  colorfully 
decorated  with  instructional  charts,  bulletin  boards, 
children's  work,  and  live  plants.     One  room  had  an 
aquar^ium  and  a  caged  gerbil.     Most  rooms  had 'a  library  and 
an  art  center . 


\ 


The  majority  of  the  teachers  said  that  they 
teach  \in  this  activity  next  year.     All  felt 
very  effective  when  compared  to  other  Title 
The  services  of  the  SCR  provided  insight  into  the  home 
sitiuatipn  of  most  pupils. 


would  like  to 
that  EI  was 
t  activities. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


The  parelnt  component  of  EI  encouraged  parental  participa- 
tion in  che  parent  room  at  least  two  days  per  month  and 
attendance  at  five  conferences  conducted  during  the  school 
year. 

Parent  room  activities  included  instruction  and  demonstra- 
tratiions  \in  the  use  of  educational  materials  at-home  with 
their  children.     Materials  were  provided  on-loan  for  use 
at  home  tb  reinforce  skills  and  concepts  developed  in  the 
classroom.  ^ 
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An  analysi|feof  the  responses  of  EI  parents  to  a  parent 
questionnaire  indicated  that  they  were  aware  that  their 
children  participated  in  a  Title  I  program.     Almost  all 
parents  had  visited  their  children's  classroom  during  the 
school  year..    The  majority  of  the  parents  said  that  they 
had' worked  mor^  this  year  with  their  children  than  last 
year.     Participation  in  the  program  had  increased  their 
children's  achievement  level  above  that  of  last  year,  they 
felt.     Parents   indicated  they  would  like  to  see  the  program 
continued  next  year. 

Parent  involvement  at  the  school  could  have  been  better. 
Only  34^percent  of  the  parents  were  active,  cooperative, 
and  interested  and  42  percent  were  interested  but  not 
active  in  the  activity.     During  the  year  an  average  of  23 
out  of  a  possible  40  parents  came  to  school,  either 
voluntarily  or  on  request,  to  discuss  the  progress  or 
problems  concerning  their  children. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  was  administered  to  preschool 
children  (age  cycles  three  and  four)^on  a  pre-  and 
posttest  basis.    .It  gave  teachers  a  systematic  means  of 
collecting  information  for  educational  planning.  The 
instrument  yielded^^a^  score  in  each  of  five  skill  areas: 
Gross  Motor,  Fine  Motor,  Language Visual  Discrimination, 
and  Memory Each  score  was  translated  into  a  percentile^ 
rank.     Pretext,  information  was  used  for  grouping  children 
according  to  their  educational  needs.     As  a  general  rule, 
children  who  scored  below  the  thirtieth  percentile  in  any 
of  1:hese  areas  were  considered  to  be  in  need  of  special 
remed  iation. 

Posttest  information  was  used  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  the  activity  was  meeting  the  evaluation  objective. 
The  objective  stated  that  7  5  percent  of  the  preschool 
pupils  who  scored  below  the  thirtieth  percentile  in  one 
or  more  areas  of  the  pretest  would  achieve  improved  scores 
in  those,  areas  on"  the  posttest*     Table  1  demonstrates  that 
this  objective  was  met  in  all  skill  ar^as. 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic. Skills  (CTBS-A)  were 
administered  to  271  kindergarten  EI  partic ipan ts .  The 
evaluation  objective  required  45  percent  of  the 
kindergarten  pupils  to  exceed  the  50th  percentile  in 
pre-reading  for  kindergarten  pupils  nationally.  The 
results  indicated  that  34  percent  attained  reading  scores 
above  the  50th  percentile  and  36  percent  attained  math 
scores  above  the  50th  percentile.     The  pupils  did  not  meet 
the  specif ied-  objective.     Comparatively,  only  40  percent 
of  all  Title  I  kindergarten  pupils  scored  above  the  50th 
percentile. 


TABLE  1.     CHICAGO  EARLY  ASSESSMENT  (N=203) 


Gross 
Motor 

Fine 
Motor 

Language 

Visual-- 
Discrimination 

Memory 

A 
B 

C 

94 
49 

90%  • 

128 
67 
81% 

81 
37 
92% 

110 
55 

'  96% 

113 
54 
91% 

c 

N  =  number  with  pretest  in  fall  1979 

A  =  number  scoring  below  thirtieth  percentile  on  the 


B  =  number  of  those  in  line  A  who  wera  posttested 
C  =  percent  of  those  in  line  B  who  achieved  percentile 
gains 


Pupils  in  this  activity  achieved  mean  standard  scores  that 
were  in  the  average  range  in  both  reading  and  mathematics. 
Further  analysis  of  the  pre-reading  data  showed  that  107 
of  the  271  five-year-olds  scored  at  or  above  stanine  5. 
An  analysis  of  the  math  socres  revealed  that  92  of  the  205 
five-year-olds  scored  at  or  above  stanine  5. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

EI  cost  approximately  $677,804  to  serve  680  P^^^chool  and 
kindergarten  pupils.     The  cost  per  P'^Pjl jas  $997.  This 
cost  was  within  the  mid-range  for  all  f^^cal  1980  Title  I 
activities  and  well  below  the  other  preschool  activities. 
Achievement  results  indicated  that  EI  met  pupil  needs  as 
well  as  other  activities  serving  the  same  ages.     Thus  EI 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  Title  I 
activities. 

1 

SUMMARY,  COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

EI  was  implemented  by  October  15,  1979.     Activity  selec- 
tion was  based  on  the  need  to  provide  a  preschool- 
kindergarten  program  which  focused  on  readiness  to  read, 
^he  stiff  wSs  qualified  and  experienced.    The  principals 
rated  the  program's  effectiveness  as  above  average. 

During  the  classroom  observations  most  teachers  were 
enaaSed  in  teaching  the  entire  class  subjects  related  to 
rSlSing  and  maSh  riadiness.    The  pupils,  in  general,  were 


attentive  to  task  and  exhibited  interest  in  the  instruc- 
tion.    The  physical  atmosphere  of  most  classrooms  was 
conducive  to  learning.     Experienced  aides  provided  daily 
group  and  individualized  assistance  with  the  learning 
tasks  of  the  pupils.     The  working  relationship  between  the 
teachers  and  aides  was  good. 

Parent  involvement  in  the'  classroom  was  greater  than  in 
most  activities,  but  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  EI 
objectives. 

The  principals,  teachers,  and  teacher  aides  believed  the 
inservices  were  good.     The  teachers  felt  the  insetvice 
presentations  aided  in  the  improvement  of  classroom 
instruction. 

Data  from  the  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  showed  that  pupils 
in  age  cycle  four  who  scored  below  the  30th  percentile 
when  pretested  attained  improved  scores  when  posttested. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Increase  the  amount  of  parent  involvement  in  the 
activity,  with  emphasis  on  classroom  participation. 

EI  should  be  considered  for  implementation  at  the 
kindergarten  level  at  any  Title  I  school  with  pupils  who 
require  the  readiness  skills  necessary  for  successful 
entry  into  the  first  year  of  school  after  kindergarten. 
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R&E  #7  8 
Project  #567 
Program  #7678 

Evaluator:     Jeanelle  Jennings 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Early  Childhood  Education  (ECE)  provided  half-day  sessions 
for  children  in  age  cycles  three  and  four  who' were  not 
enrolled  in  any  other  preschool,  program.     In  fiscal  1980, 
its  seventh  year  of  operation  in  Title  I,  ECE  served  120 
pupils  in  three  public  schools. 

Each  unit  of  ECE  served  40  pupils  and  their  parents,  v/ith 
one  classroom  teacher,  one  parent  resource  teacher  and  one 
teacher  aide  for  each  group  of  40  children.     The  school 
day  was  divided  into  two  'half-day  sessions  with  20  pupils 
in  attendance.     An  additional  room  was  provided  and 
furnished  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  parent  component. 
Materials  and  equipment  were  selected  by  the  schools  to 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.     The  curriculum  was  to 
be  focused  on  pre-reading  activities  and  on  developing 
positive  attitudes  in  the  pupils. 

Parents  were  encouraged  to  participate   in  the  ECE  activity 
on  at  least  two  days  a  month.     They  received  instruction 
in  home  arts,   family  living,  and  child  development  as  well 
as  information  op  v/ays  to  help  their  children  at  home. 
They  were  also  given  an  opportunity  tc  observe  and  assist 
in  the  classroom. 

Inservice  training  for  teachers  and  aides  was  provided  by 
the  district  Title  I • coord inators  with  assistance  from  the 
central  office  staff. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

During  the  fall  of  fiscal  1980  the  principals  were 
interviewed  to  determine  hov;  they  implemented  and 
perceived  the  operation  of  Early  Childhood  Education  in 
their  schools. 

The  interview  sought  answers  concerning  the  choice  of  this 
activity.     The  predoialnant  response  wan  that  the 
activity's  instructional  emphasis  and  methods  best 
supplemented  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  their  schools. 
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There  was  a  need  to  provide  a  preschool  program  which 
•focused  on  reading  readiness,  r- AH  principals  felt  that 
early  school  intervention  would^ hopefully  prevent  future 
school  failure.     One  principal  said  the  program  had  been 
effective  in  past  years  in  the  school.     The  program  was 
also  the  choice  of" the  parents. 

The  program  had  a  qualified  staff  and  a  parent  component. 
The  principals  did  not  experience  problems  related  to 
program  selection.     All, classes  were  implemented  and 
operating,  with  staff  and  pupils  selected,  by  October  15, 
1979. 

Staffing 

The  principal's  assessment  of  the  staff  was  below  average. 
Information  about  staff  changes  was  discovered  by  the 
-evaluators  during  discussions  with  the  classroom  teachers. 
The  changes"  occurred   in  two  of  the  three  ECE  participating 
schools'.     These  changes  were  initiated  by  the  Personnel 
Department.     The  assistant  principal  of  one  school  who  had 
formerly  been  free  to  administrate  was  assigned  to  an  ECE 
classroom.     A  teacher  in  the  second  school  lost  her 
position  to  a  teacher  with  greater  longevity.  These 
changes  caused  some   implementation  problems.  The 
assistant  principal  was  frequently  called  upon  to  perform 
administrative  duties.     The  ECE  classroom  was  often  left 
without  a  teacher.     The  newly  assigned  ECE  teacher  was 
without  early  childhood  experience  and  therefore 
encountered  some  classroom  management  problems. 

Inservlce 

The  district  coordinators  assigned  to  ESEA  Title  I 
provided  three  days  of  inservice  training  to  new  teachers 
and  teacher  aides  and  one  day  of   inservice  for  staff 
continuing  in  the  activity  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
instructional  program.     The  topics  covered  in  these 
inservices  involved  an  introduction  to  the  guidelines, 
information  concerning  the  budget,  materials  and 
equipment,  field  trips,  parent  involvement,  evaluation, 
vendor  services,  and  the  roles  of  the  administrator  and 
district  coordinator. 

The  school  principals  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
inservices.     They  rated  the  inservices  as  above  average. 

\        INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Early  Childhood  Education  observations  were  conducted 
during  the  fall  and  spring  of  fiscal   1980.  The 
observations  were  centered  on  the  interactions  between  the 
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teachers,  teacher  aides ,  and  the  pupils.     The  fociis  of  the 
observed  activities  were  not  ini3truc t ional . 

In  one  classroom,   30  percent  of  the  teacher's  instructional 
tiine  involved  the  disciplininn  of  pupils  v;ho  were 
obstructive,  restless,  and  daydreaming.     Tv/enty  percent  of- 
the  time  the  teacher  was  engaged   in  housekeeping  chores  and 
the  remaining  fifty  percent  was  utilized   in  discussion  with 
an  auditor* 

'The  second  observation  also  was  non-instructional.  The 
teacner  was  preparing  to  serve   lunch.     The  aide  supervised 
the  replacemO'nt.  of  play- equipment  and  directed  the  children 

*  to  the  tables.     Two  parents  helped  the  teacher  set--ap  the 
tables.     The  transition  from  a  play  activity  to  eating 
lunch  was  disorganized  and  chaotic*     The  noise  level  was 
high.     The  observation  time  was  30  minutes''-  * 

The  parent  resource  teacher  was  observed  while  guiding 
twelve  children  through  a  fai>hion  show  rehearsal.'  The 
pupilr;  v;ere  attentive  and  motivated.     The  fashion  chow  v/as 
conducted  to  raise  funds  for  the  activity.     The  classroom 
teacher   (the  assistant  principal)  warj  out  of  the  classroom 
engaqed  in  administrative  duties.     The  parent  resource^ 
teacher  said  the  parents  made  the' clothing  as  an  activity. 
Several  attractive  garment^,  which  included  dresses,  skirts, 
blouses,  pants,  and  shirts  v/ore -un  display  in  the  parent 
room.     Some  parents  pointed  out  the  clothing  that  they  had 
made  • 


PARr^.NT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  parent  component  of  the  Early  Childhood  Hdacation 
program  encourr.ged  parental  paretic ipation   in  the  parent 
room,  at  least  tv/o  days  per  month.     Parent  room  actiy-J  ties 
included  instruction  ? n  Srome  arts,  family  living,  child 
development,  and  inform'atlpn  concerning  v/ays  in  which  to 
help  their  children  at  homes*     They  were  also  encourajed  to 
observe  and  assist  in  the  cJ?^ssroom. 


Parental  knowledge  and  attitudes  concerning  their 
children's  pa*i  Licipa t ion  in  the  ESF.A  Title  I  program  was 
measured  by  their  responses  to  a  questionnaire.  Analysis 
of  these  responses  indicated  all  v;ere  awar^  of  their 
chidron's  participation  in  the  ESKA  program.     All  had 
visited  their  children's  classroom  teacher  during  the 
school  year.     Over" 92  percent  said  that  they  had  worked 
more' with  their  children  this  year  tfian  last  year.  Most 
parents  felt  participation  in  the  program  increased 
their  children's  achievement  level  above  that  of  the 
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previous  year.  Parents  believed  the  achievement  levels  of 
their  children  wo\ild  have  diminished  v/ithout  participation 
in  the  Early  Childhood  Education  progranV, 

A  large  percentage  of  the  parents  assisted  their  cliildren 
daily  with  homework.     Those  who  did  not  work  daily  with 
their  children  did  so  weekly.     The  parents  rated  the 
program  a^^  excellent  (60  percent),  good  (33  perceiit.)  ,  and 
fair   (7  percent).     All  parents^  felt  that  the  program  should 
%e  continued. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIV^VEMENT 

The  Chicp.qo_F^nLY  Assessment  was  adniinistered  to  pre- 
schoo~ciril"dt^'7r'Tage  cyclers  "three  and  four)  on  a  pre-  and 
post  test  basis*     The  purpose  of  the  Chicago  E^^.RTjY  Assess- 
ment  was  to  give . teachers  a  systematic  means  of  collecting 
information  for  eductional  planning.     The  instrument 
yielded  a  score  in  each  of  five  skill  areas.     These  were 
Gross  Motor,  B'ine  Motor,  Language,  Visual  Discr  im.ination , 
and  Memory-     Each  score  was  translated  into  a  percentile 
rank.     Pretest  intormation  was  'used  for  grouping  chil'dren 
according  to  their  educat ional  needs .     As  a  general  rule, 
children  who  scored  below  the  30th  percentile  in  any  of 
these  areas  v;ere  considered  to  be  in  need  of  remediation. 

Posttost  Inforrtuation  was  used  to  measure  the  extent  to 
v;i)icii  the  activity  v;as  meeting  the  specified  objective. 
This  objective  recfulred  7  5  percent  of  the  preschool 
pupils  v/lio  scored  beAow  the  3  0th  percentile  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  the  pretest  to  aclrleve   imprc;vGd  scores  in  tliose 
areas  on  the  ^ostt-st.     Table  1  shows  th.at  this  objective 
vyas  Met  in  all  art.as  except  memory. 

TABIy-:   1.      CFIICAGO   EARLY  ASSLSSI^CWT  (N==11G) 


Gross       Fxne  Visual 

Motor      Motor       Language       Discr  iinination  Memory 


A:  4  4  60 

B:  26  38 

C:  81%  H2% 


36  39  2,j 

15  21  12 

;93%  86%       .  50^0 


N      nu.^bor  who  had  pretests  in  fall  1979 
A  =  number:  scor.  Ing  below  thirtieth  percentile  on  the 
pL'-^test 

B  =  number  of  those   in  /line  A  v;ho  were  post:tented 
C      percent  ^of  those  in  line  B  who  ach.if:.ved  percentile 
ga  ins 
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COST  EFFECTIVENESS 


The  Early  Childhood  Education  program  cost  approximately 
$242,912  to  serve  120  preschool  pupils.     The  cost  per  pupil 
was  $2,024,   The  cost  of  this  program  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  fiscal  1980-  preschool  program. 


The  ECE  program  was  implemented  by  October. 15,   197  9. 
Program  selection  was  based  on  the  need  for  early  school 
intervention^  in  order  to  prevent  future,  failure  and  on 
parent  requests. 

The  observed  classrooras  v;ere  ongciged  in  non- instruct ional 
activities.     Classroom  manag^uvant  was  poor.     Excessive  time 
was  spent  on  the  lunch  period. 

The  program •s  implementation  was  negatively  effected  by 
staff  changes. 

Parents  expressed  knowledge  of  the  ESEA  program  in  which 
their  children  participated.     All  parents  visited  their 
children's  classroom  teacher.     Most  parents  gave  the 
program  an  excellent  rating. 

The  principal  ranked  the  inservices  as  above  average. 


This  Title  I  activity  has  brrcn  asses'-^od  as 'being  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  school  Title  I  participants 
in  isolated  situations.     If  a  more  etfective  activity  is 
available,  which  is  consistent,  with  local  school  needs, 
replacement  is  recommended. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION 


RECOMMETJDATIONS 


R&E  #6  5 
Project  #564 
Program  #7665 

Evaluator:    Morven  Ngaiyaye 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TEAM  SCHOOLS 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


The  Instructional  Team  Schools  (ITS)^  in  its  seventh  year 
as  a  Title  I  activity  in  fiscal  1980,  operated  in  13 
public  schools  with  16  teams  servicing  1,450  primary,  504 
intermediate,  and  456  upper  level  pupils.     This  activity 
was  designed  to  provide  an  instructional  team  to  develop  a 
curriculum  that  features  flexibility  in  scheduling,  in 
grouping  patterns,  and  in  the  use  of  instructional 
strategies  for  145  pupils  at  the  primary  level  and  160 
pupils  at  the  intermediate  or  upper  levels.     Each  team 
would  consist  of  six  tea'chers,  one  of  whom  would  assume 
the  responsibility  of  team  leader,  four  teacher  aides,  and 
three  volunteer  paijent  aides. 

The  instructional  organization  created  by  the  teachers  was 
expected  to  be\ flexible.     The  team  could  group  and  regroup 
pupils  according  to  their  abilities,  achievements,  and 
interests;  they  could  also  establish  a  time  schedule 
shorter  or  lon^^er  than  the  regular  30  or  40  minute  periods 
and  provide  instruction  in  small  groups,  in  large  groups 
and  in  independent  studies.     Teaching  methods  and 
materials  were  to  vary  depending  upon  their  appropr iate- 
ness,  the  instructional  needs  of  pupils,  and  groupings  for 
instruction. 

Because  planning  is  vital  in  team  teaching.  Title  I  was  to 
fund  two  additional  hours  per  week  for  this  purpose. 
Schools  were  to  provide  space  to  accommodate  small  and 
large  groups  of  instruction  as  well  as  additional  space 
for  the  team  to  plan  and  organize  materials. 

; ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Implementation ' 

Interviews  conducted  with  principals  indicated  that  many 
of  the  schools  selecting  ITS  appear  to  have  done  so  for 
several  reasons.     First,  the  activity's  instructional 
emphasis  and  methods  were  considered  to  be  the  best  means 
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for  supplementing  the  needs  of  pupUs  in  the  school. 
Second,  ITS  was  seen  as  a  means  of  obtaining  additional 
staff.     Third,  in  some  instances,  the  activity  had  been, 
effective  at  the  school  in  previous " years .     Although  there 
were  delays  in  the  delivery  of  materials  and  needed 
supplies,   instruction  seems  to  have  been  initiated  on 
time  in  nearly  all  the  schools.     Teachers  reported  having 
begun  the  actual  work  of  teaching  by  the  15th  of 
September. 

Staffing 

The  assignment  of  teachers  was  accomplished  without  major 
problems.     The  assignment  of  other  team  members,  however, 
encountered  some  difficulties.     A  number  of  schools 
complained  of  teacher  aides  being  assigned  late.  in 
addition,  some  schools  seem  to  have  experienced  diffi- 
culties in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  Parent  ^ 
volunteers.     This  condition  was  exacerbated  later  during 
the  year  by  delayed  stipends  for  parent  volunteers, 
sometimes  for  as  long  as  several  months. 

The  quality  of  teachers  assigned  to  ITS  was  Reported  to 
have  been  high.     All  principals  who  completed  the 
Principal's  Evaluation  Form  assigned  a  rating  of  3  If^e 
highest  rating)  to  indicate  the  quality  of  teachers  in  the 
activity.     Of  the  43  teachers  who  comple-.^d  the 
Teacher  Questionnaire,  many  reported  being  in  their  first 
vear  of  Title  1.     Over  76  percent  of  the  teacher  aides 
lere  in  their  first  year  of  Title  I  work  experience. 

Inservice  Training 

in  order  to  facilitate  operation  of  ITS  and  to  enhance 
its  effectiveness,  an  inservice  training  progran.  was      _  . 
provided  for  all  staff  personnel  involved  with  the 
activity.     These  inservices  were  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Government.  Funded  Programs  through  the 
citvwide  coordinator  of  the  activity.  Additional 
inservice  arrangements  were  in  operation  at  each  school 
ihere  teachers  were  scheduled  to  spend  an  average  of  two 
hours  per  week  primarily  for  planning  purposes. 
.  consultations  with  local  school  ^^ministration  and  w  th 
the  Title  I  coordinator  were  an  additional  feature  of  the 
Jnseriice  training  program.     Thirty-nine  teachers  and  33 
teacher -aides  reported  attending  an  average  of  two 
inservice  meetings.     Fifteen  teachers  reported  an  average 
i??h^eelScIlly  arranged  meetings  by  the  school  admini- 
stration,    over  70  percent  and  up  to  90  percent  of  all 
modes  of  inservice  draining- arrangements  were  considered 
?o  have  been  either  good  or  very  good  by  both  teachers  and 
teacher  aides. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

An  analysis  of  records  related  to- classroonx  observatiqns 
indicated  that  a  total  of.  60  activity  classes  were  visited 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  picture  of  the 
prevailing  classr.oom  environment  in  ITS.     The  most 
important' findings  are  discussed  below. 

Organization  ^  ^ 

The  facility  used  for  ITS  was  a  regular  classroom  in  96 
percent  of  all  observations;  only  in  4  percent  wfs  there  a 
departure  from  the  general  rule.     The  single  class  per 
room  (or  space)  arrangement  appeared  to  be  the  most 
predominant  organization  structure  of  this  activity. 

Of  the  60' classrooms  visited,  the  teacher  was  present  with 
the  class  in  84  percent  of  .the  cases.     The  teacher  was 
absent  froiu  the  school  in  five  percent,  of  the 
observations.     Two  percent  of  .the  teachers  were  assigned 
to  substitute  for  other  teachers  at  the  time  evaluators 
visited  the  schools  and  two  percent,  were  on  field  trips 
with  their  classes.     The  proportion  of  teachers  with 
duties  unaccounted  for  amounted  to  seven  percent ^of  all 
observ'atiohs . 

In  'the:  instances  where  the  teacher  was  absent  from  school, 
the  ^^ence  indicated  that  the  customary  thing  to  do  was 
to  cancel  the.  class  (87  percent  of  the  time)  and  probably 
redistribute  the  pupils  among  the  other  classes  of  the 
team.     A  substitute- teacher  was  provided  thirteen  percent 

of  the  time.       •    ,  f, 

f>  T'  '■ 

Teacher  aides  were  assigned  to  the  teams  in  88  percent  of 
the  observations.     In  12  percent  of  the  observed  cases  the 
teacher  aide's  position  had  not  yet  been  filled.  Among 
the  classes  observed,   58  percent  had  a  full-time  teacher 
aide  assigned,  and  30  percent  shared  an  aide's  time  with 
another*  class.     Where  teacher  aides  were  assigned, 
evaluators  found  the  aide  absent  from  school  in  14  percent 
of  the  observations  and  in  another  14  petcent  the  aide 
was  in  another  room.     Instances  where  the  aide  was 
assigned  duties  outside  the  classroom  were  limited  to.  six 
percent. 

Implementation  of  Instruction  ' 

The  extent  to  which  the  activity  was  fully  implemented 
appears  to  have  been  6  0  percent  of  al 1 , observations .  In 
40  percent,  of  the  on-site  observations  it  was  found  that 
some  features  of  the  instructional  machinery  had  yet  to  be 
in  place.     The  curricula  area  found  to,  dominate  a  good 
proportion  (44  percent)  of  the  observations  was  reading. 
Language  arts,  as  a  subject,  was  emphasized  24  percent  of 


the  time."    Oth^r  cur ricular' areas  of  emphasis  we r0  found 
to  be  mathematics   (15  percent)  and  miscellaneous  topics  (9 
percent).^  Eight  percent  of  instruction  was  spent  on 
transition  activities.     For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
average  .^self-contained  Title  I  activity  seemed  to  spend  a 
little  less  time  on  reading  exercises  or  on  miscellaneous 
topics  but  spent  a  little  more  time  on  language  arts  and 
mathematics  than  was  true  of  ITS.  Time  on  transition 
activities  v/as  limited  to  six  percent  in  self-contained 
activities  in  general. 

Cla^srroom  Management  \ 

Within  the.  activity  classrooms,  the  common  arrangement  of 
pupils  for  instruction  purposes  was  the  whole  class  group 
pattern  for  46  percent  of  the  observations  and 
partial-class  group  patterns  for  13  percent  of  the 
observations.     The  independent  group  task  technique  was 
observed  in  26  percent  of  all  cases.     Pupils  were  assigned 
individual  tasks  eight  percent  of  the  time.     Seven  percent 
of  the  ca^ises  were  observed  to  be  transition  arrangements. 

In  contrast,  Title  I  self-contained  activities  in  general 
were  observe^,  to  utilize  the  whole-class  group  technique 
in  31  percent  of  the  observations  and  the  partial  class 
one-fourth  (25  percent)  of  the  observations.  The 
independent  group  task  or  the  individual- pupil  task-^- 
methods  -were  a  little  more  frequent  in  self-contained 
activities  in  general  than  they  were  in  ITS. 

The  activities  of^  the  ITS  teachers   included  instructing 
whole  class  (33  percent),  partial  cla^s  (28  percent), 
supervising  (20  percent),  working  with  individual  pupils 
(8  percent),  marking  papers   ( 5  percent) ,  disciplining  (4 
percent)^  and  housekeeping   (2  percent).     By  comparison, 
the  activities  of  teachers   in  all  Title  I  self-contained 
classes  were  in  a^ slightly  different  order.     For  instance, 
teachers   in  the  self-contained  activities  spent  more  time 
(40  percent)   instructing  partial  classes  than  time  spent 
teaching  the  whole  class  (23  percent).     For  these 
teahhers,  additional  tasks  included  supervising  (17 
perpjenOT^working  with  individual  pupils   (9  percent), 
marking  papers   (4  percent),  housekeeping   (4  percent),  and 
disciplining  pupils   (2  percent). 


In  ITS,  teacher  remarks  were  general ly  neutral  in 
affective  tone  in  60  percent  of  all  observations ?   in  21 
percent  no  remarks  were  made.     Positive  remarks  were  m|de 
during  13  percent  of  the  observations;  the  tone  of  the' 
remarks  could,  not  be  determined  in  four  percent  of  all 

Observations.     In  two  percent  of  the  observations  the  

teacher  remarks  were  neg at TveT^   The  percentage 
distribution  of  teacher  remarks  was  comparable  to  that  of 
teachers  in  .self-contained  activities  in  general. 
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The  role- of  the  teacher  aide  included  marking  papers  (23 
percent),  supervising  tasks  (19  percent),   instructing  • 
individual  pupils  (percent),  instructing  groups  (3 
percent),  and  housekeeping   (3  percent).     The  aide  was 
observed  to  be  in  transition  activities  in  40  percent  o£ 
the  observations  and  out  of  the  room  in  four  percent. 

Materials  ■  • 

The  materials  used  in  the  ITS  activity  frequently  included 
workbooks  and' worksheets   (31  percent),  textbook  (20. 
percent),  chalkboard  and  charts  (9  percent),  miscellaneous 
(8  percent),  writing  materials   (5  percent),  manipulat ives 
(2  percent),  and  learning  kits   (1  percent).     In  24  percent 
of  the  observations  no  materials  were  in  use.  By 
comparison,  the  percen,tage  distribution  of  materials  used 
in  self-contained  activities  generally  was:     workbook  (27 
percent),  chalk-board  and  charts  (18  percent),  textbook 
(17 percent),  miscellaneous  (6  percent) ,  manipulatives  (2 
percent),  writing  materials   (1  percent),  learning  kits  (1 
percent),  and  hardware  (1, percent).     The  percentage  of 
observations  where  no  materials  were  in  use  was  27 
percent. 

Pupil  Involvement  - 

The  activities*of  pupils   in  ITS  classrooms   included  seat 
wo rk  e xe r c i"se s   ( 4 6  perc^n t )  , - 1  i^s twing  aiid-  watchrLng-^^ 
percent),  supplemental  learning  activities  (10  percent), 
silent  reading   (6  percent),  recitation  (5  percent),  and 
other  activities  (2  percent).     Their  level  of  involvement 
was  working  on  tasks  in  7  8  percent  of  all  observations. 
In  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  observations,  pupils 
were  observed  to  be  off  task"  (14  percent),  waiting  for 
assignment  (5  percent),  out  of   the  room  (2  percent),  and 
undeterminable-  (1  percent).     This  picture  of  pupils'  level 
of   involvement  is  comparable  to  that  of  pupils  in 
self-contained  activities  in  general. 

PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 

A  Parent  Questionnaire  was  distributed  to  a  randpm  sample 
of  parents  of  Title  I  pupils  to  measure  the  extent  of  their 
involvement  in  Title  I  activities.     Twenty-four  of  those 
who  Fe'tur  ne^lfhe"  qu^^ 

with  the  ITS.   Eighty-three  percent  of  the  respondents 
indicated  tfiat  they  had  visited  the  activity  classrooms. 
Eiqhty-two  percent  worked  with.  their  child  at  home  and  83 
percent  believed  thei^  child  had^  achieved  more  in'school  in 
fiscal  1980  than  in  previous  years.     On  the  question  of 
whether  the  activity  should  be  continued,   86  percent  were 

TavoTibie  Fo"Th^rai¥;  irrirrew-o^th-l^"eviTaem:e-,-t-he  

objective  expecting  65"  percent  of  the  parents  to  visit 
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theit  children'''s  teachers  appears  to  have  been  attained.. 
However,  the  90  percent  expectancy  level  for  the  parents  to 
be  aware  of  their  chil'd's  participation  in  the  activity  was 
not  met.     Thus  only  one  of   the  two  parent  involvement 
objectives  was  met. 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIRVEMENT 
Reading  Comprehension 

Table  1  provides  information  on  the  extent  to  which  ITS  was 
effective  in  meeting  the  Title  I  reading  objectives.  The 
table 'provides  information  on  pupils  who  were  tested  with 
the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills.  Scores  are  presented  only 
for  puplis  who  took  the  May  19"? 9  and  May  1980  tests.  An 
asterisk  indicates  the  relevant  objective  was  met.  More 
complete  achievement  data  appears  in  Volume  2  of  this 
report.  . 

For  each  age  cycle,  except  for  the  seven-year-olds,  the 
number  of  pupils  with  matched  scores  as  shown  in  the  table 
represents  no  less  than  70  percent  of  the  pupils  who-were 
reported  enrolled  in  the  activity  and  more  than  90  percent 
of  pupils  who  reported  posttest  results.     In  the  case  of 
the  seven-year-olds,  the  number  of  pupils  shown  is  a 
-tittle  les^  -than  one-fourt-h  of-  the  act ivi ty„  e nrol Iment  at 
that  age  level  and  represents  only  those  pupils  who  were 
able  to  take  the  "ITBS  the  previous  year  as  a  pretest.  For 
this  age  level,  therefore,  the  number  shown  may  not  be 
representative  of  all  the  seven-year-olds  in  the 
activity.  "  '  , 

ITS  appears  to  have  been  effective  in  improving  th6  reading 
comprehension  skills  of  pupils  at  the  upper  age  cycles, 
12     13,  and  14.     The  12-year-olds  improved  their  position 
on'thp  Chicago  achievement  distribution  from  a  P^^etest 
standard  score  mean  of. 239  to  a  posttest  mean  of  243. 
Since  the  citywide  mean  is  approximately  250,  this  places 
the  12-year-olds  in  the  average  category  in  the  citywide 
distribution.     Sixty  percent  of  this  age  group  made 
sufficient  reading  improvement  to  attain  a  standard  score 
gain  between  the  pre-and  posttests,  thereby  meeting  the 
criteria  for  the  standard  score  reading  obDective.  In 

-teTms  of  <jr  ade -e<ju4v-aleats-,._Table.a_i.nd   

twelve-year-olds  grade  equivalent  gain  was, 10  months, 
satisfying  the  reading  comprehension  grade-equivalent 
objective.     The  13-  and  14-year-olds  exceeded  the  60 
percent  criteria  for  the  standard  score  obDective  as  well 
as  the  8,  months  criterion  for  the  grade-equivalent 
object  ivje . 
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TABLE   1.     READING  C0MPREHEt4SiaN  .RESULTS  BY.  AGE  CYCLE 


J 


Age 
Cycle 

Number 

of 
Pupils 

Pretest 
Standard 
Score 

Posttest 
Standard 
Score 

%  Having 
Standard 
Score  gains 

Grade- 
equivalent 
gains 

7 

91 

249 

249 

45 

.9* 

8 

398 

237 

237 

48 

.6 

9 

228 

230 

235 

58 

.7 

10 

172 

235 

235 

48 

.5 

11 

130 

-  233 

235 

56 

.6 

12 

182 

239 

243 

60* 

1.0* 

13 

177 

239 

245 

64* 

1.3* 

14 

110 

232 

240 

76* 

1.4* 

For  age  cycles  8  through  11,  the  ITS  activity-  did  not 
appear  to  be  an  effective  approach  for  improving  these 
pupils'   reading  comprehension.     For  these  age  cycles,  none 
met  the  60  percent  standard  score  objective  or  the  eight 
months  reading  objective.     For  the  seven-year-olds,  the 
evidence  available  is  insufficient  to  draw  any 
conclusions. 


Vocabulary 

Table  2  provides  information  on  the  extent  to  which  ITS 
was  effective   in  improving  vocabulary  knowledge  among 
Title  I  pupils.  It  indicates  that  older  pupils  in  the 
activity,  in  general,  appear  to  have  done  better  than  the 
younger,  pupils.     Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  13-year-olds 
attained  a  standard  score  gain.   In  terms  of  grade- 
equivalents,   this  group  gained  14  months  on  the  average. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  14-year-olds  attained  a  standard 
score  gain  and  their  vocabulary  gain  for  the  year  was  19 
grade-equivalent  months.  Both  age  cycles  exceeded  both 
objectives. 


TABLE   2.     VOCABULARY  RESULTS  BY  AGE  CYCLE 


Number    Pretest      Posttest      %  Having     "  Grade- 

-  *  of — — St-a  nd  ar-d'   S  tand  a  r  d    -  ~S  fe  a  nda  r  d  -^  -  -^  eq  uxuaien  t. 


Cycle 

Pupils 

Score 

Score 

Score  gains 

ga  ins 

7 

'  95 

244 

253 

69* 

1.1* 

8 

404 

240 

240 

48 

.6 

9 

229 

233 

236 

55 

;6 

10 

172 

237 

237 

46 

.4 

11 

130 

237 

237 

43 

.4 

12 

182 

240 

241 

47 

.7 

13 

174 

239 

247 

6  8* 

1.4* 

14 

109 

232 

245 

66* 

1.9* 
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The  perfprmance  of  pupils  iri«age  cycles  8  through  12  was 
below  the  levels  specified  in  the'  objectives.     None  of 
these  groups  attained  the  criteria  for  meeting  the  two 
principal  cognitive  objectives.   In  the  case  of  the 
seven-year-olds,  the  information  available  was 
Insufficient  to  make  any  inference  regarding  the  group's 
level  of  performance  in  the  activity.     For  younger  age 
levels,  in  general,  the  effectiveness  of  the  activity 
seems  to  be  questionable. 

Reading  Readiness  "      ^       ^  • 

For  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  school  beyond  kindergar- 
ten, zhe  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  were 
admini.st^^red  to  assess  the  achievement  of  pupils  of.  that 
age  cycle  participating  in  ITS.     Test  results  for  121 
pupils,  or  roughly  one-third  of  all  participants  of  that 
age  cycle  in  the  activity,  were  received  and  analyzed  to 
determine  program  effects.     The  results,  provided  in 
Volume  2,  show  that  23  percent  of  the  group  exceeded  the 
national  median  in  reading.     Since  the  proportion  of 
pupils  exceeding  the  national  median  was  less  than  the 
desired  level   (40  percent),  the  CT&S  reading  readiness 
objective  was  not  achieved.  However,  that  few  pupils 
attained  the. national  median  may  not  be  an  adverse 
•reflection  on  the  activity;  rather,   it  may  be  a  function 
of  the  initial  position  of  the  pupils  at  the  onset  of  the 
activity. 

Mathematics  Readiness  Skills 

The  analysis  of  the  mathematics  portion  for  the  121 
six-year-olds  who  took  the  CTBS  indicates  that  25  percent 
of  tno  group  exceeded  the  national  median  in  mathematics. 
Although  the  proportion  of  pupils  exceeding  the  national 
median  was  a  little  higher  than  that  of  pupils  who 
exceeded  such  a  level  in  reading,  still  the  40  percent 
level  wac  not  attained  and  the  mathematics  objective  for 
the  six  year  olds  was  not  achieved.     Again,  this  may  not 
be  a  reflection  on  the  activity. 

Mathematics 

— "  ■' '-  -  — '■— — -  ■*  — 

For  papiis  in  age  cycles  7  through  14,  the  goal  of  the  ITS 
activity  was  to  improve  mathematics  competency  by  at  least 
B  months.     i^urthGr,  the  objective  specified  that  60 
percent  of  the  pupils  would  achieve  a  standard  score  gain 
in  mathematicG.     Table  3  provides  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  these  objectives  were  met  as  measured  by 
the  ITBS. 
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TABLE   3.      MATHEMATICS   RESULTS  BY  AGE  CYCLE 


Age 
Cycle 

Number 

of 
Pupils 

Pretest 
standard 
Score 

Post  test. 
Standard  - 
Score 

.%  Having 
Standard- 
Score  gains 

Grade- 
equivalent 
gains 

7 

90 

242 

249 

70* 

.  8* 

8 

391 

239 

241 

56 

.7 

9 

227 

235 

■  238 

61* 

.7 

10 

170 

240 

239  . 

42 

.5 

11 

128 

237 

237 

54 

.7 

12 

182 

238 

240 

57 

.9* 

13  . 

167 

'  237 

242 

72* 

1.1* 

14 

102 

230 

238 

72* 

1.3* 

Table  3  indicates  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  ITS 
project  was  not  the  same  for  pupils  of  the  various  age 
cycles.     The  evidence  does  seem  to  suggest  that  the  only 
pupils  who  profited  in  a  significant  way  from 
participation  in  the  activity  were  some  of  the  nine  year 
olds,  and  some  of  the  12-  through . 1 4-year-olds .     Since  the 
seven-year-olds  shown  in  the  table  include  only  those 
pupils  who  were  able  to  take  the  pretest  the  previous 
year,  and  may  therefore  not  represent  the  activity's 
enrollment  at  that  age  level,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  activity  for  this  age 
group. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  9-year-olds  attained  a  standard 
score  gain,  theceby  meeting  the  criteria  for  the  standard 
score  objective.     The  group's  grade-equivalent  gain, 
however,  was  only  seven  months.     In  view  of  this,  the 
objective  expecting  an  eight-month  gain  in  mathematics 
appears  not  to  have  been  achieved  by  pupils  of  age  cycle 
9. 

The  13-  and  14-year-olds  in  the  activity  achieved  both  the 
standard  score  and  the  eight  months  grade  equivalent 
objectives.     Seventy-two  percent  of  the  13-  and  14-year 
olds  achieved  a  standard  score  gain.     In  terms  of 
grade-equivalent  scores,  the  13-year-olds  gained  an 
average  of  11  months  and  the  14-year-olds  gained  an 
average  of  13  months.     With  respect  to  pupils  in  age 
cycles  8,  10,  and  11,  the  growth  in  mathematics  failed  to 
meet  the  criteria  for  either  the  standard  score  or  the 
grade-equivalent  objective.     Thus  for  these  pupils,  the 
ITS  activity  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  appropriate 
instructional  program.  • 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  evidence  analy  zed  by '.this  •  report  indicates  that  the  . 
Instructional  Team  Schools  activ.ity  was. .implemented  on  / 
time  in  nearly  all  schools.     There  were  no  major  problems 
with  the  assignment  of  teachers.     There  were,  however, 
some  instances  where  the  assignment  of  teacher  aides  was 
behind  schedule;  also,  the  recruitment  a^"^^ 'detention  of 
parent  volunteers  appears  to  have  presented  some  problems. 
The  majority  of  classes  appear  to  have  had  sufficient 
quantities  of  textbooks,  materials,  and  supplies 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  activity.     However,  a 
•few  classrooms,  perhaps  due  to  late  deliveries,  did  not 
seem  to  be  adequately  supplied. 

Pupils  in  activity  classes  for  the  most  part  were  actively 
involved  in  the  learning  tasks  assigned  to  them. 

The  major  strength  of  the  ITS  seems  to  lie  primarily  in 
the  potential  of  the  idea.     If  there  is  any  validity  to 
the  old  adage  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  then 
certainlv  the  thirteen  heads  comprising  each  team  should  ^ 
offer  the  best  promise  to  Title  I  pupils. 

However,  at  the  operational  level,  a  number  of  factors 
seem  to  militate  against  implementation  of  a  true  . 
team-teaching  program.     First,  the  facilities  in  most 
schools  were  not  designed  to  accommodate  a  program 
requ?ring  flexibility  in  the  use  of  space  and  equipment. 
Secohd,  the  frequent  transfer  of  teachers  and  teacher 
aides  from  program  to  program  or  from  one  school  to 
another  interfered  with  the  inservice  program  "^^^^ing  in 
a  situation  where  a  significant  proportion  of  the  teachers 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  activity's  methodologies  and 
nrocedures.     Third,  since  many  of.  the  staff  personnel  in 
The  activiiy  were  Assigned  randomly,  without  consideration 
of  their  philosophical  orientation  or  choice  of  activity, 
it  was  no?  always  possible  to  form  teams  that  functioned 
*  in  a  cohesive  manner. 

probably  due  to  the  difficulties  preventing  successful 
implementation  of  a  true  team-teaching  P'^°g'^^"» '        .  .  ^ 
effectiveness  of  ITS  has  been  limited  so  far.     For  tne 
lou?  years  prior  to  fiscal  1980,  the  activity  consistently 
ias  in  the  bottom  quartile  of  all  ^itle  I  activities  with 
respect  to  pupils'  gains  on  standardized  tests.     J"  fiscal 
1980;  low  gain  scores  occurred  again  for  many  of  the^ 
pupils,  except  those  in  the  uppermost  age  cycles.     In  view 
of  this  poor  history  of  performance,  and  the  high 
oDeraiLrcosts,  it  is  recommended  that  this  activity  be 
S?gS?ficanUrcurt ailed  and  limited  to  a  few  schools  until 

Sifcessful  iJiplementation  P^^o-^-^-^^^rteacSina  fs 
the  extent  of  the  effectiveness  of  team  teaching  is 

established. 
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CHILD-PARENT  CENTERS ' 


ACTIVITY  DESCBIPTION 

In  fiscal  1980,  the  fourteenth  year  of  its  operation  in 
Title  I,  the  Child-Parent  Cejiters  (CPC)  served  4,658 
children  in  twenty-f ive  centers.     Half-day  classes  were 
held  for  an  average  membership  of  17  pupils  per  class. 
Twenty  centers  served  age  cycles  three  through  five  and 
five  centers  were  for  preschool  pupils  only.  Special 
activities  for  preschool  and  kindergarten  children  to 
accelerate  reading  readiness  and  academic  success  were 
provided  by  the  CPCs.     Audiovisual  equipment  and 
culturally  oriented  materials,  geared  to  the  pupil's 
level,  were  used  in  each  of  the  centers.     Approaches  and 
materials  for  instruction  were  selected  and  developed  by 
the  local  staff  in  cooperation  with  the  parent  advisory 
council.     Parents,  or  a  parent  surrogate,  were  required  to 
spend  the  equivalent  of  two  days  a  month  at  the  center 
because  parent  participation  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
activity.  / 

The  centers  were  administered  by  the  principal  of  the 
.parent  school.     A  freed  head  teacher  position  was  provided 
at  each  center.  .In  addition  to  the  head  teacher,  each 
center  was  assigned  one  teacher  and  one  teacher  aide  for 
each  class,  a  parent-resource  teacher,  a  school  community 
representative  (SCR),  a  school  clerk,  and  a  janitor.  The 
centers  also  shared  the  services  of  speech  therapists  and 
school  nurses..   There  were  118.5  CPC  classroom  teachers 
and  137  aides  paid  for  by  Title  I  in  fiscal  1980. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Most  CPCs  implemented  instruction  promptly.  However,  at 
one  CPC  instruction  was  not  observed  to  have  begun  until 
after  Thanksgiving. 

Pupil  Selection 

Pre-registration  was  conducted  in  May  and  June  of  1979  for 
three-  and  four-year-old  CPC  applicants.  Participation  in 
the  CPC  program  was  based  on  the  age  of  the  child; 
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residence  in  the  attendance  area;  no  previous  preschool 
attendance;  and  the  parent's  agreement  to  participate  in 
the  parent  component.     Eligibility  and  was  established 
through  an  evaluation  o.f  the  information  .given  in  the-, 
ESEA  Title  I  Preschool  Entry  Assessment  Appiication.  This 
ijistruwent  sought  data  concerning  the  family  background, 
the  child's  developmental  history,  health  history,  and 
social  development.     The  CPC  parents  wore  also  asked 
several  specific  questions  related  to  the  activity:  Who 
told  you  of  this  program?     What  do  you  expect  from  the  CPC 
program?     How  much  time  per  week  can  you  devote  to  the 
Child-Parent  Center? 

One  CPC  had  great  difficulties  in  findinq  enough  pupils  for 
full  implementation.     This  was  the  exception  as  most  CPCs 
maintained  lengthly  waiting  lists. 


ERIC 


staffing  ?  ^ 

There  were  manv  personnel  changes  in  the  CPCs  in  fiscal 
1980.    "Experienced  early  childhood  education  teachers  were 
transferred  and  replaced  by  teachers  without  early 
childhood  training.     Th is , tra ining  is  not  a  requirement  for 
CPC  teachers  but  is  very  desirable. 

Three  head  teachers  were  new  in  fiscal  1980.     One  had  been 
a  CPC  parent-resource  teacher  the  previous  year.     One  CPC 
was  without  an  assigned  head  teacher  as  late  as  January" 
1980.     Many  CPCs  began  instruction  with  aide  vacancies.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  teachers  responding  to  a 
questionnaire  said  they  had  worked  in  the  CPCs  for  11  of 
the  14  years  o!  their  existence. 

Inservice 

At  the  request  of  the  administrator,  the  coordinator 
assigned  to  the-  CPC  activity  assisted  in  planning 
inservices  on  techniques  and  materials  pertinent  to  the 
staff  involved  in  the  instructional  program. 

Prior  to  program  implementation  a  series  of  on-site 
inservices  were  conducted  for  new  and  continuing  teachers 
and  teacher  aides  by  the  head  teacher.   "The  topics  covered 
during  the  inservices  involved  an  introduction  to  or 
review  of  the  activity's  guidelines,  the  budget,  material 
and  equipment  availability,  the  instruction  program,  the 
parent  component,  the  availability  of  supportive  services, 
field  trips,  the  evaluation  of  the  program,  and  the  role  ot 
the  administration  and  district  coordinators. 

ApproxiiDtately  two  inservices  were  provided  for  the  head 
teachers  which  concerned  the  day-to-day  managemant,  a 
review  of  and  possible  solutions  to  management  problems, 
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•any  impending  budget  cuts,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
center's  objectives  and  possible  outcomes. 

The  CPC  clerks  were  recipients  of  two  inservices  during 
the  year;     These  inseryices  provided  information  related  , 
to  the  responsibilities,  procedures,  and  expedition,  of  all 
forms,  such  as  requis;itionb,  purchase  orders,  and  invoices 
required  for  the  successful  operation  oiE  the  centers. 

Three  to  four  inservices  were  conducted  during  the  year 
for  the  SCRs  attached  to  the  centers.  The  discussions 
centered  on  the  maintenance  of  accurate  records  of 
services  rendered,  the  provision  of  services,  and  any 
problems  encountered  in  the  process. 

Parent  workshops  and  inservices  were  provided  at  the 
request  of  the  head  teachers.     The  inservices  were  used  as 
assessment  tools  to  determine  the  viability  of  the  parent 
component.     The  coordinator  arranged  for  presentations  by 
resource  persons  in  the  areas  of  child  development,  city 
services,  and  social  agencies. 

A  culminating  inservice  was  conducted  for  all  staff  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.     The  subjects  covered  were  an 
assessment  of  the  professional  growth  of  the  staff, 
sharing  new  sources  and  uses  of  materials,  an  evaluation 
of  the  program  objectives  and  goals,  and  plans  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  principals  evaluated  the  overall  quality  of  the 
inservices  as  effective.     The  teachers'  assessment  of  the 
presenters  and  the  quality  of  the  inservices  was  very 
good  for  central  office-  and  local  school  staff  and  good 
for  district  Title  I  staff  and  the  vendors. 
\ 

The  majority  (90  percent)  of  the  teachers  believed  the 
inseVvices,  in  general,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
classroom  instruction. 

INSTRUCTIONAl.  PROGRAM 

During  the  fall  and  spring  of  fiscal  1980  as  part  of  the 
oevaluation  process,  CPC  classrooms  were  observed.  The 
focus  of  the  observations  was  the  instructional 
interaction  between  the  teacher,  teacher  aide,  and 
pupils . 

In  most  observed  classrooms  the  children  were  engaged  in 
language  arts  activities  such  as:     "Show  and  Tell,"  story 
drama/tization,  speaking  through  puppets,  small  reading 
groups  which  required  the  pupils  to  respond  in  clearly 
spoken  sentences  to  the  teacher's  question,  rhyme 
recitations,  and  group  singing.     Small  groups  of  children 
were  seen  working  on  math  projects  such  as^    number  and 
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snape  recognition,  concrete  counting,  rote  counting, 
writing,  and  tr.cmg  numbers.     Some  independent  work 
activities  involved  the  use  of  worksheets,  workbooks,  and 
paper.     The  predominant  curricular  emphasis  wa.s  language 
development  ' and  basic'  skiLl  needs  but  there  were '  gr^at 
differences  in  emphasis  between  centers. 

The  Child-Parent  Centers  had  an  adequate  amount  of 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment.     Many  teachers  reported 
materials  arriving  later  in  fiscal  1980  than  usual.  Among 
the  materials  frequently  seen  in  use  in  addition  to  common 
classroom  supplies  were  manipulatives,  puzzles,  educational 
charts,  large  toys,  paints,  filmstrip  machines,  record 
players,  arid  movie  projectors.     The  majority  of  the 
teachers  felt  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
instructional  materials  met  with  their  approval. 

Each  CPC  classroom  had.  an  aide  who  provided  daily  group 
and  individual  assistance  with  learning  tasks.  The 
majority  of  the  responding  teachers  said  the  aide  was  never 
required  to  perform  duties  which  conflicted  with  the  Title 
I  class  schedule. 

Most  of  the  observed  teachers  were  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  either  the  entire  class  or  a  small  group  of  pupils. 
A  sizeable  number  of  teachers  were  seen  supervising  the 
children  engaged  in  independent  activities.     The  teachers 
were. generally  supportive  as  they  moved  among  the  pupils 
commenting  on  the  work,  answering  questions,  or  encouraging ^ 
attention  to  task.     The . act ivities  of  a  small  number  of 
teachers  involved  record  keeping,  housekeeping,  making 
preparations  for  the  instruction  of  a  new  lesson,  or  ^ 
changing  from  one  activity  to  another.     In  a  few  instances, 
it  was  observed  that  the  teachers  were  keeping  records 
while„the"a'ides  instructed,  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
procedure. 

At  many  CPCs  little  time  was  spent  on  discipline  problems 
because  most  pupils  were'  attentive  to  task  and  distractions 
were  few.  On  the  other  hand,  on-site  observations  at  a  few 
CPCs  found  "teachers  and  aides  spending  considerable  time 
disciplining  pupils.     A  small  number  of  pupils  who  were 
restiess  and  no?  attentive  to  the  ongoing  -^^ruction  were 
frequently  observed.  This  behavior  is  often  characteristic 
of  preschoolers.     It  is  not  unusual  to  see  preschool 
children  talk  to  themselves  as  they  work.  Spontaneous 
verbal  expressions  made  to  neighbors  are  also  common 
actions.     These  behavior  patterns  gften  create  a  noisy  _ 
atJ^^sphke  w^  ich  could  be  interpretated ,  as  a  problem  to  the 
uninitiated. 

The  variety  of  materials  used  in  the  activity,  90°^ 
classroom  management, .and  an  effort  by  the  teacher  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  created  a  positive  ^earning 
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environment.     Most  observed  pupils  were  motivated  and 
responsive  to  the  instruction. 

The -physical  atmosphere  of  most  classrooms  was  conducive  to 
learning.     They  were  neat,  attractively  decorated  with 
bulletin  boards,  instructional  charts",  and  the  children's^ 
best  "papers",  and  art  work.     One  center  had  the  children's 
work  on  display  outside  ea.ch  classroom.     There  were  a  few 
disorganized  classrooms  and  the  appearance  of  some 
teachers'  desks  was  cluttered-. 

The  lessons  appeared  to  be  challenging  and  adapted  to  the 
Ipvel  of  the  pupils'  readiness.     Many  teachers  encouraged 
input  from  the  pupils  through  questions  and  requests  to 
perform  tasks  at  their  ability  levels.     The  teachers' 
delivery  of  assignments,  directions,  and  answers  to 
questions  were  clear  and  intelligible.     The  demeanor  of 
some  teachers  was  effective,  firm,  fair,  and  friendly.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  see  teachers  and  teacher  aides  embrace 
the  children. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  , 

A  commitment  to  participate  was  made  by  the  parent  before 
the  child  was  accepted  into  the  CPC  program.  The 
involvement  of  the  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children  was  considered  an  important  factor  in  the  CPC 
program.  ■  A  parent  or  surrogate  was  asked  to  spend  the 
equivalent  of  two  days  per  month  at  the  center.     If  this 
requirement  was  not  met  the  principals  at  their  discretion 
.  could  drop  the  pupil  from  the  activity. 

The  parent-resource  teacher  worked  with  parents  in  home 
arts,  family  living,  child  development,  and  general 
educational  development.  The  parent-resource  teacher  also 
provided  the  parents  with  the  necessary  skills  and 
\  materials  needed  to  reinforce  the  child's  school  learning 
experiences  at  home. 

parents  were  requested  to  complete  a  questionnaire 
indicating  the  degree  of  adherence  to  the  parent  component 
guidelines.     An  analysis  of  the  parent^'  responses 
indicated  that  dver  80  percent  were  aware  of  their 
children's  participation  in  a  Title  I  funded  activity. 
Almost  all  parents  had  visited  their  children's  classrooms 
during  the  year.     Over  half  of  the  responding  parents  said 
they  assisted  their  children  at  home  daily  with  homework 
assignments.     More  than  90  percent  indicated  that  they  had 
worked  With  their  children  more  in  fiscal  1980  than  m  the 
previous  year.     Almost  all  parents  believed  that  they  had 
quided  their  children  to  use  their  leisure  time  produc- 
tively;  A  majority  of  the  parents  felt  that  participation 
in  the  CPC  program  was  instrumental  in  the  improved 


achievement  levels  of  their  children  and  all  would  like  to  . 
see  the  program  continued. 

Responses  by  some  teachers  to  a  questionnaire  revealed  that 
tne  number  of  parents  who  came  to  school  voluntarily  or  on 
request  to  discuss  a  child's  progress  or  problems  was  quite 
high  (an  average  of  29  parents  per  teacher).  Teachers  also 
estimated  that  approximately .54  percent  of  'the  parents 
activeXy  exhibited  interest  in  the  CPC  program;  another  32 
parents  were  considered  to  be  interested  but  not  active. 

Evaluators  discovered  during  discussions  with  classroom 
teachers  that  there  was  a\need.for  more  parent-teacher 
communication  concerning  pupil  progress  and  skill  needs. 
One  principal  felt  that  the  absence  of  parental  knowledge 
concerning  the  pupils'  progress  could  create  future 
academic  problems  for  the  child*,  especially  at  the 
kindergarten  level.     He  believed  that  early  parental 
awareness  of  .academic  problems  and  prompt  action  would 
prevent  failure.     CPCs  were  designed  specifically  to 
counteract  such  unawareness. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  was  administered  to  preschool 
children  on  a  pre-  and  posttest  basis.     The  purpose  of  the 
Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  was  to  give  teachers  a  systematic 
means  of  collecting  information  tor  educational  planning. 
The  instrument  yiel^^ed  a  score  in  each  of  five  skill  areas. 
These  were  Gross  Motor,  Fine  Motor,  Language Visual 
Discrimination,  and  Memory.     Each  score  was  translated  into 
a  percentile  rar\k.     Pretest  information  was  used  for 
grouping  children  according  to  their  educational  needs.  As 
a  general  rule  /  ch ildren  who  scored' below  the  30th 
percentile  in^^'any  of  these  areas  were  considered  to  be  in 
need  of  special  remediation. 

Posttest  information  was  used  to  measure  the  extent  to 
which  the  activity  was  meeting  the  specified  objective. 
This  objective  required  75  percent  of  the  preschool  pupils 
who  scored  belpw  the  30th  percentile  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  the  pretest  to  achieve  improved  scores  in  those  areas,  on 
the  posttest.     The  objective  was  met  in  all  areas. 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills   (CTBS-A)  was 
administered  to  7  94  kindergarten  level  CPC  pupils  to 
measure  the  cognitive  effect  of  participation  in  the 
program.     Fifty-four  percent,  of  the  participating  five- 
year-olds  tested  exceeded  the  national  norm  for  the  test. 
The  objective  requiring  that  at  least  45  percent  of  the 
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 Br^v'^^r-rj^rh^n  pupils  excee.^-.the  fiftieth  percentile 

nationally  in  reading  was  met.     The  average   cor  CPC 
participants  was  also  higher  on  the  CTBS  than  for  all 
five-year-old  Title  I  participants. 


TABLE   1.      CHICAGO  EARLY  ASSESSMENT  (N-3359) 


Gross 
Motor 

Fine 
Motor 

Language 

Visual 
Di  scr imination 

<• 

Memory 

A: 
B  : 
C: 

1288 
.  713 
86% 

— T!  

1142 
1009 
84% 

1142 
612 
94% 

1454 
84  2 
91% 

1125 
9.52 
9^% 

N  =  number  who  had  pretests  in  fall,  1979 

A  =  number  scoring  below  thirtieth  percentile  on  the 

pretest  ^ ^  j 

B  =  number  of  othose  in  line  A  who  were  posttested 
C  .=  percent  of  those   in  line  B  who  ach ieved ^ percent ile 

gains 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  CPC  program  cost  approximately  $8,559,102  to  serve 
4,658  preschool  pupils  in  fiscal  1980.     The  cost  per  pupil 
was  $1,  838.  ■ 

This  stated  expenditure  of  funds  was  warranted  based  upon 
the  end  result.     The  goal  of  the  CPC  program  was  to  Provide 
an  early  educational   intervention  for  the  preschool  child. 
The  program  built  a  strong  cognitive  and  affective 
foundation,  which  should  help  prevent  future  school 
failure.     The  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  and  CTBS  data  ■ 
indicated  that  most  CPC  participants  should  f[)ter  the 
regular  school  environment  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge. ^ 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  25  Child-Parent  Centers  were  implemented  by  September 
4     1979.     Pre-registration  of  three-  and  four-year-old  CPC 
applicants  was  conducted  in  May  and  June,   ^^he  completion, 
bf  parents,  of  „the  ESEA  Title  I  Preschool  Entry  Assessment 
Application  established  pupil  el ig lob il ity .     The  CPC  statt 
was  e^^periencedo,  stable,  and  very  effective  for  the  most 
part. 
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The  overall   inse.vices  were  adequate,  providing  effective 
information  to  all  staff  members. 

Most  parents  indicated  a  degree  of  knowledge  concerning 
their  role  in  the  guidance  and ■ education  of  their  children. 
They  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  program  continue  next 
yean,  because  participation  in  the  program  was  instrumental 
in  the   improved  achievement  levels  of  their  children.  Some 
teachers  and  principals  felt  that  there  should  be  an  . 
increase  in  teacher-parent  communication  relative  to 
pupils'   academic  deficiencies. 

The   instructional  activities  were  adequa'te  and  appeared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  children.     The  CPGs  had  an  ample 
amount  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equi>>ment.  Each 
classroom  had  the  services  of  a  teacher  aide  who  provided 
daily  group  and  individual  assistance  with  learning  tasks. 
The  physical  atmosphere  of  most  classrooms  was  conducive  to 
learn  ing . 

The  Chicago  EARLY  Assessment  results  provided  teachers  with 
information  necessary  for  grouping  the  childten  according 
to  their  educational  needs  in  the  five  skill  areas.  Based 
upon  the  results  of  the  EARLY  more  than  the  expected  75 
percent  of   the  participants  met  the  activity  objective  in 
all  skill  areas.     CTBS  data  also   indicated  that  the  program 
was  effective.     Fifty-four  percent  of  the  five-year-olds 
tested  exceeded  national  norms.     Based  upon  these  findings 
most  CPC  pupils  should  enter  the  regular  school  environment 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge.     The  expenditures  for 
operation  of  the  CPC  program  was  justified  based  upon  the 
participants'   achievement  results. 

An  in-depth  study  of  CPCs  will  be  conducted  in  the  fall  of 
1981. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  Title  I  activity  has  been  assessed  as  one  o^  the  most 
effective  for  Title  I  pupils.     It  is  recommended  X^at 
components  of  this  activity  be  considered  for  adoption 
elsewhere  in  the  Chicago  schools. 

Procedures  should  be  developed  and  implemented  to  increase 
parent-teacher  communication  relative  to  pupils'  academic 
deficiencies. 

It   is  recommended  that  teacher  requirements  include 
training  in  early  childhood  education. 
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FOLLOW  THROUGH 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Jointly  funded  by  ESEA  Title  I  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  with  support  from  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education r  the  purpose  of  the  Follow  Through  (FT)  activity 
is  to  sustain  the  gains  made  by  pupils  participating  in 
Head  Start  or  other  comparable  pre-school  programs. 
Pupils  served  by  this  activity  are  those  considered  to  be 
economically  and  educationally  deprived  and  who  are 
eligible  for  kindergarten  enrollment.     Once  enrolled/ 
however,  the  pupils  continue  in  FT  through  their  third 
year  beyond  kindergarten.     The  activity  is  designed  to 
meet  the  physical,  psychological,  and  instructional  needs 
of  children  in  a  comprehensive  program  that  integrates 
school  and  community  resources.- 

In  fiscal  1980,   its  13th  year  in  the  Chicago  Title  I 
program,  FT  served  approximately  1,400  primary  level 
pupilsxin  six  participating  schools.  Staffing  patterns 
differed  in  the  participating  schools  but  each  class  of  25 
to  31  pupils  received  the  services- of  a  teacher,  school 
aide  pr- teacher  aide,  school  nurse,  school-community 
representative,  and  master  teacher. 

FT.  has  two  instructional  approiaches:  the  Cultural 
Linguistic  Approach  which  emphasizes  oral  language 
instruction  in  nongraded ,  individiialized ,  heterogeneous 
groups  and  multi-level  classroomsNwhich  permit  each  chrld 
to  explore  freely  and  to  progress  at  his/her  own  speed; 
and  the  Cognitively  Oriented  Approachi  which  is  based  upon 
Piaget's  theory  of  child  development ,\?hich  contends  that 
cognitive  structure  develops  spontaneou^y  as  a  result  of 
the  child's  interactions  with  objects  and^eople. 

Parents  were  to  participate  in  special  intere^  groups, 
instructional  model  workshops,  inservice  demonst^i^ations , 
and  child-parent  centered  activities  which  were  planned 
and  executed  by  local  steering  committees  and  Policy 
Advisory  Committees.  \. 

I  ^ 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


During  the  fall  of  fiscal  1980  principals  were  interviewed 
to  determine  how  they  implemented  and  perceived  the 
operation  of  the  FT  activity  in  their  schools.     The  pro- 
gram was  implemented  without  difficulty  by  October  15, 
197 9r  at  the  six  participating  schools. 

The  principals  believed  that  FT  provided  some  positive 
services  to  participants.     The  self-contained  classrooms 
provided  personal  contact  with  teachers.     As  graduates  of 
Head  Start,  many  children  came  into  FT  with  a  good 
pre-school  background. 

Pupil  Selection 

All  Head  Start  graduates  were  accepted  into  the  program 
because  the  activity  reinforced  and  ensured  continuity  of 
previous  instruction.     Unfortunately,  there  were  not 
enough  Head  Start  children  to  populate  all  kindergarten 
classrooms.     Some  principals  therefore  made  the  FT  program 
available  to  kindergarten  pupils  with  specific  skill 
needs.     In  several  of  the  schools  all  the  primary  level 
classrooms  were  FT  which  led  to  some  transfer  pupils 
without  prior  FT  experience  being  placed  in  the  activity. 
Pupils  with  scholastic  deficiencies  were  sometimes  also 
placed  in  FT  classes.     The  selection  criteria  used  were 
CP/ML  levels,   ITBS  scores,  and  teacher  recommendations. 

Staffing 

In  fiscal  1980  there  were  few  personnel  changes  in  FT. 
Only  one  principal  experienced  any  staffing  problems, 
expressing  concern  at  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 
This^  response  probably  referred  to  poor  individual  teacher 
performance,  rather  than  a  shortage  of  teachers.  Another 
pr incipal ,  said  that  the  staff  was  very  effective. 

Inservice  Training 


Ins^rvice  training  was  provided  for  the  FT  staff  by 
central  office  staff.  Title  I  district  coordinators,  and 
the  m6del  sponsor. 

High/Scope  Educational  Research  Foundation  furnished  the 
following  inservice  training  in  the  Cognitively  Oriented 
Approach  for.  Howland  and  Lathrop  scliools: 

a  one-week,  on-site  implementation  workshop  for 
teachers ,  paraprof ess ionals ,  curriculum 
assistants,  and  central  office  staff  members; 

the  on-site  services  of  a  field  consultant  one 
week  per  month  and  a  training  workshop  in 
Ypsilanti^^  Michigan ; 
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a  planning  and  evaluation  workshop  in  Fort  Walton 


Beach,   Florida  to  evaluate  the  current  programs 
and  suggest  revisions; 

assistance  in  planning  for  an  on-site  workshop  and 
production  of  curriculum  materials. 

The  Center  for  Inner  Gity  Studies  of  Northeastern  Illinois 
University  provided  inservice  training  in  the  Cultural 
Linguistic  Approach  for  Brown,  Fuller,  Jenner,  and  Price 
schools  including: 

an  orientation  workshop  in  Chicago; 

on-site  visits  by  Center  staff,  conducted  five 
times  percyear  for  one  week;  ^  ■  1 

implementation  of  a  program  for  teacher  aides  1 
as  related  to  the  sponsor's  model  program;  1 

-  instruction  in  the  use  of  guidelines  in  .    ^  \ 

language  development,  mathematics,  and  social  1 
studies;  \ 

planning  '^evaluation  of  pupils'  progress, 
teacher  and  teacher  aide  participation,  and 
parental   involvement  as  agreed  upon  with  local 
activity  staff. 

The  principals  rated  the  FT  inseryices  as  very  effect ive . 
During  the  Cultural  Linguistic  orientation  inservice 
workshop,  several  critical  comments  concerning  the 
activity  were  made  by  some  teachers. 

An  inservice  workshop  held  at  the  Center  for  Inner  City 
Studies  was  observed.   It  was  conducted  by  the  FT 
coordinator,  the  Cultural  Linguistics  director,  and 
assistant  director.     The  participants  were  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  parents,  and  a  youth  worker.  The  partici- 
pants were  actively  involved  in  the  workshop.  They 
contributed  through  participation  and  provided  construc- 
tive criticisms.     Some  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
program. 

Thv.  agenda  included  a  variety  of  subjects.     A  discussion 
of  the  background  and  future  plans  for  FT  was  informative. 
A  report  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  focused  on  a 
tentative^  plan  for  the  future.     lEmphasis  would  be  placed 
on  management  by  objectives.     Suggestions  were  offered  to 
keep  the  FT  committees  in  each  of  the  six  schools  active. 
There  was  a  special  presentation.  Setting  the  Mood  for 
Learning,  by  the  FT  consultant  from  Northeastern  Illinois 
University.  '  » 
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The  teachers  made  numerous  critical  comments  including: 

-too  much  paperwork  required  by  FT  and  Board  of 

Education ; 
-FT  lesson  plans  were  too  demanding; 

-FT  curriculum  guides  should  correlate  better  with  the 

Board  of  Education  curriculum; 
-action  should  be  taken  on  teachers'  suggestions; 
-too  much  emphasis  on  isolated  skills  occurred; 
-the  Slosson  Language  Test  was  too  time-consuming, 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Follow  Through  classroom  observations  were  conducted 
during  the  fall  and  spring  of  fiscal  1980,  The 
observations  centered  on  the  interaction  between  the 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  pupils. 

Cultural  Linguistic  Approach 

During  the  observations  some  'teachers  discussed  the 
philosophy  of  the  program,  which  was  centered  on  racial  / 
pride  and  self -awareness .     The  instructional  displays  in  / 
most  *  Cultural  Linguistic  classrooms  concentrated  on  / 
materials  related  to  black  pride.     Some  displays  / 
emphasized  color  in  the  alphabet  cards,  famous  black  / 
personages,  black  pride  mottoes, and  children's  art  work./ 
Supplemental  types  of  materials  such  as  manipulatives , 
toys,  books ,  instructional  charts,  pictures,  children's 
work,  ditto  materials,  and  art  supplies  were  in  evidenc^ 
in  these  rooms. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  clasrooms  varied.  Some  were  neat  and 
others  were  in  disarray.     One  observer  was  quite 
enthusiastic  in  the  description  of  a  primary  level  teacher 
and  the  classroom: 

Terr  if  ic teacher  r  industrious  aide,  super  room 
environment  and  climate.     This  room  is 
dynamite,  visually  and  educationally.  The 
teacher  and  teacher  aide  provided  alphabet  and 
'  color  charts  for  each  desk.     Sounds,  blends, 
colors,  months,  vowels,   charts  were  all  over 
the  room,  on  the  windows,  chalkboard,  bulletin 
boards,  above  the  boards,  and  on  the  walls. 
The  pupils  were  industrious,  the  noise  level 
was  low,  there  was  little  movement. 
Unbelievable  sight  to  see.  Five  different 
activities  were  in  operation  simultaneously  and 
the  pupils  were  on  task. 
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Although  other  descriptions  were  not  quite  as  graphic, 

they  reported  good  teacher  planning  and  rAric:.<^rnn^   • 

management. 

Several  other  observations  at  the  kindergarten  level  were 
in  complete  contrast.     These  reported  screaming 
teachers,  disorganization,  noisy  children/  and  general 
chaos . 

Several  teachers  discussed  their  problems  with  the 
observers.     The  complaints  included  the  shortage  of 
supplies,  poor  lighting,  and  the  high  rate  of  teacher  aide 
absenteeism.     One  teacher  told  of  being  "bumped"  from  an 
Augmented  Staffing  classroom  and  re-assigned  to  replace  an 
FT  teacher  on  maternity  leave.     This  teacher  and  teacher 
aide  had  considerable  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
class. 

The  teachers  were  engaged  in  a  variety  of  instructional 
activities.     Some  teachers  instructed  the  entire  class  and 
others  worked  with  partial  class  or  small  groups  of 
children.     Most  aides  were  observed  supervising  children 
working  independently  and  occasionally  tutoring  a  pupil. 
The  pupils  were  involved  in  reading  for  a  purpose, 
developmental  reading,  math  projects,   language  arts 
lessons,  and  instructional  games.     Overall  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  teachers'   time  was  spent  in  direct 
interaction  with  the  pupls.     On  the  whole  the  instruction' 
content  was  organized ,  clear,  adapted  to  the  level  of  the 
pupils,  and  offered  a  reasonable  challenge.     The  demeanor 
of  most  teachers  was  firm,  fair,  and  friendly.     A  few 
teachers  were  disorganized,  autocratic,  and  unable  to 
control  their  classes. 

Cognitively  Oriented  Approach 

Each  morning  the  teachers  and  pupils  held  planning 
sessions  to  determine  the  tasks  of  the  day.     There  was  an 
average  of  six  learning,  stations  in  each  classroom.  The 
pupils  had  the  option  of  selecting  a  learning  center  in 
one  of  the  instructional  areas.     The  choices  included 
language  arts,   reading,  art,  mathematics,  or  writing.  The 
observed-  pupils  worked  on  a  variety  of  activities.  The 
majority  of  the  pupils  was  engaged  in  independent 
developmental  reading.     A  small  number  of  pupils  were 
reading  with  the  teacher  in  a  small  group  setting. 
Several  pupils  were  working  independently  or  in  small 
groups  on  developmental  and  computation  mathematics  tasks. 

There  was  an  adequate  supply  of  materials  and  equipment 
available   in  each  classroom.     In  keeping  with  the 
Cognitive  Approach  guidelines,   individual  pupils  worked  on 
selected  projects.     Among  these  projects  were  language 
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arts,  art,  social  studies,  writing  cpmpos  i  t  ions ,  and 
working   in  the  "bank"   (a  math  interest  center)  handling 
money.     The  teachers  and  teacher  aides  moved  among  the 
pupils  the  supervising  independent  activities. 

The  well-managed  classrooms,  good  teacher  planning, 
clearly  defined  learning  center  act ivi ties ,  and 
interesting  lessons  contributed  to  the  positive  learning 
environment  of  most  observed  classrooms^     On  the  whole, 
the  instruction  content  was  adapted  to  the  level  of  the 
pupils  and  offered  the  pupils  a  reasonable  challenge. 
However,  some  classrooms  were  not  well  organized  and  the 
pupilsi,^appeared  unable  to  work  independently  or  in  small 
groups.     The  interest  centers  in  these  rooms  were  poorly 
set-up  and  managed.     The  general  appearance  of  these 
classrooms  was  cluttered  and  unkempt. 

There  was  an  aide  in  each  classroom.^    A  few  teachers 
complained  to  the  observers  about  the . frequency  with  which 
aides  were  assigned  to  duties  outside  of  the  classroom. 

Parent  Involvement 

The  foundation  of  the  parent  program  was  the  School- 
Community  Representatives   (SCR).  The  SCR's  role  as  liaison 
between  the  school,  home,  and  local  service  agencies 
provided  an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  pavrents  and 
children.     The  parents  recognized  the  SCRs  as  a  service 
and  information  source  and  readily  sought  their 
assistance. 

Parents  'also  participated  in  special   interest':  groups , 
instructional  model  workshops,   inservice  demonstrations, 
and  training  seminars  planned  and  executed  by  local 
steering  committees  and  Policy  Advisory  Committees.  Some 
parents  on  the  local  committees  also  served  as^ 
paraprof ess ionals .     Parents  from  each  of  the  six  FT 
schools  participated  on  the  Follow  Through  Advisory 
Committee. 

An  analysis  of  parents'   responses  to  a  questionnaire 
indicated  that  there  was  communication  between  the  parents 
and  teachers.     Only  79  percent  of -the  parents  were  aware 
FT  was  a  Title  I  funded  activity.     Ninety  percen^t  of  the 
parents  had  visited  their  children's  classroom  during  the 
year.     A  sizeable  group  said  that  they  had  assisted  their 
children  daily  with  homework  assignments.  Approximately. 
88  percent  believed  .that  they  had  guided  their  ch\ildren  to 
use  thdir  leisure  time  productively.     Most"  parent^  felt 
that  part^icipa tion  in  FT  was  instrumental   in  the  improved 
achievement  levels  of  their  children  and  98  perceri^t  wanted 
to  see  the  program  continued.  \ 
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PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 


Volume  2  presents  the  Iowa  Tes^ts  of  Basic  Skills  (ITBS) 
achievement  results  for  FT  participants  in  agei  cycles 
seven  and  above.     Pretest  scores  reveal  that  these  pupils 
began  the  year  with  mean  standard  -  scores  equal  to  the 
average  for  all  Chidago  pupils,  of  the  same  age.  This 
confirmed  that  the  previous  achievement  levels  of  these 
pupils  were  well  above  the  average  for  Title  I.  Most 
Title  I  pupils  in  other  activities  were  not  average 
achievers  on  the  pretest;  however,  FT  was  designed 
primarily  for  Head  Start  graduates  to  provide  them  with  a 
four  year  background  of  experience  to  prevent  low 
achievement  levels  such  as  those  required  for  Title  I 
participation  generally. 


TABLE   1.        ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=273) 


Activity 

Objective 

Objective 

Criterion 

result 

met 

Vocabulary  subtest : 

-  Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 

60% 

47% 

No 

Read ing  Comprehens ion 

subtest: 

-  Percent^with  Standard 

Score  gains 

60% 

42% 

No 

-  Mean  grade-equivalent 

gain 

8  mos . 

5  mos . 

No 

Mathematics  Total : 

-  Percent  with  Standard 

1 

Score  gains 

60% 

52% 

No 

-  Mean  grade-equivalent 

gain 

8  mos . 

7  mos . 

No 

As  Table  1  shows,  none  of  the  evaluation  objectives  were 
met.  Overall,  primary  level  Title  I  partic ipants  attained 
greater  mean  grade-equivalent  reading  gains  than  did  the 
FT  participants.     In  fact,  the  proportion  of  FT 
participants  achieving  standard  score  gains  in  reading  and 
mathematics  was  less  than  in  any  other  Title  I  activity. 
Pupils  in  only  one  of  the  FT  schools  met  the  reading 
objectives.     Pupils  in  two  schools,  met  the  mathematics 
objectives. 

Since  most  of  the  pupils  tested  on  ITBS  were  of  age  cycle 
eight,  which  is  the  last  year  of  involvement  in  FT,  and 
since  the  average  FT  pupil  of  this  age  began  the  year  at 
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grade  level,  the  lack  of  grade-equivalent  and  standard 
score  gains  suggests  that  the  final  year  of  FT  was 
unsuccessful  in  meeting  participant  achievement  needs.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  standard  scores,  the  FT  pupils  lost 
ground  on  average.     This  loss  was,  however,  very  small. 
In  terms  of  percentile  ranks,  the  FT  pupils  stood  between 
the  57th  and  58th  percentile  of.  all  Chicago  pupils,  on 
average,  at  the  pretest  and  at  the  same  position  on  the  . 
posttest .  ' 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills   (CTBS)  were' 
administered  to  244  kindergarten  FT  pupils.  The  objective 
stated  that  45  percent  of  the  kindergarten  pupils  would 
exceed  the  fiftieth  percentile  in  reading,  for  kindergarten 
pupils  nationally.     Forty-seven  percent  of  the  partici-  ' 
pants  exceeded  the  fiftieth  percentile  in  reading,  thus 
meeting  the  objective.     FT  participants  also  made  higher 
scores  oh  the  CTBS  than  was  true  for  all  five-year-old 
Title  I  participants.     The  scores  of  58  percent  of  the  age 
cycle  five  FT  pupils  were  between  stanine  5  and  stanine 
9. 

The  CTBS  math  subtest  was  administered  to  226  FT 
•kindergarten  pupils.     Sixty-four  percent  of  these  pupils 
attained  scores  above  the  fiftieth  percentile  nationally, 
thus  surpassing  the  objective. 

The  CTBS  was  also  administered  to  223  six-year-old  FT 
pupils.     Sixty-three  percent  of  the  FT  pupils  had  scores 
above  the  fiftieth  percentile   in  reading  and  64  percent  in 
mathematics,  exceeding  the  reading  and  the  mathematics 
objective.     The  FT  age  cycle  six  pupils  also  made  much 
better  scores  on  the  CTBS  than  did  the  average  Title  I 
s  ix-year-old. 

These  CTBS  results,  while  excellent,  cannot  confirm 
whether  it  was  Ft  which  produced  them,  the  prior  Head 
Start  experience,  or  some  other  source.  ' 


The  FT  program  cost  approximately  $639,991  in  Title  I 
funds  to  serve  1,402  pupils.  The  cost  per  pupil  was  $456. 
Additional  funds  were  pro.vided  by  EOA  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education.  These  additional  expenditures  meant 
that  the  actual  per  pupil  cost  was  cons iderably  h igher 
than  indicated  here. 

Given  the  achievement  results  for  the  older  pupils  in  FT, 
the  activity's  cost  effectiveness  is  questionable. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 
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SUMMARY,'  COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 


FT  was  implemented,  without  problems,  by  October  15,  1979. 
The  self-contained  classrooras  provided  some  positive 
services  to  the  children,  such  as  a  teacher  aide.  Head 
Start  graduates  were  given  enrollment  preference,  but  th0 
activity  was  available  to  some  other  pupils  who  were  in 
need  of  the   instruction.     There  were  personnel  changes  and 
staffing  problems.     The  parent  component  was  conducted  by 
the  SCR.     Parents  served  on  local  commi tte^es  and  also  as 
paraprof ess ionals .     Most  parents  indicated  a  degree  of 
knowledge  concerning  their  role  in  the  guidance  and 
education  of  their  children.     They  expressed  a  d^esire  to 
see  the  program  continued  next  year. 

The  ITBS  results  indicated  low  reading  gains  for  age 
cycles  8  and  9,   although  pretest  scores  were  just  above 
the  citywide  a'verage.     Younger  pupils  did  well  on  the 
CTBS.     However,  the  data  were  insufficient  to  confj-^m  that 
FT  instruction  was  responsible. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Follow  Through  may  be  effectively  meeting  the  needs  -o 
some  pupils   in  kindergarten  and  one  or  two  years  beyond 
kindergarten.  However,  it  does  not  provide  a  sufficientl 
sound  basis  of   instruction  to  warrant  inclusion  pupils 
through  age  cycle  eight.  - 
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R&E  #5  9 

Project  #619 
Program  #7642 

Evaicator:     Muriel  Clarkston 


MATHEMATICS  LABORATORY  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
COMPUTATIONAL  SKILLS 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Mathematics  Laboratory  for  the  Development  of 
Computational  Skills   (ML)   activity  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Chicago  Title  I  project  for  three  years.     Eighteen  public 
schools  selected  ML  in  fiscal  1980  to  serve  1,500  pupils. 
Half  of  those  schools  had  used  the  activity  in  fiscal 
1979.     Approximately  20  percent  of  the  schools  had  used  ML 
for  the  preceding  three  years. 

Six  schools  purchased  the  option  providing  a  teacher 
assisted  by  a  teacher  aide  to  instruct  100  pupils,   in  the 
third  to  eighth  years  beyond  kindergarten,   in  five  classes 
of  approximately  20  pupils  each.     Twelve  schools  chose  to 
purchase  the  activity  in  units  of  75  pupils  without  the 
assistance  of  a  teacher  aide.  .  In  this  option,  class  size 
was  approximately  15  pupils  per  class. 

The  major  instructional  equipment  provided  by  ML  was  the 
skill-drill  computer.     The  vendor  for  this  activity  was 
the  Monroe  Calculator  Company.     An  additional  amount  of 
$4,50  per'  pupil  was  available  for  supplies. 

The  major  facets  of  the  program  were:     the  assessment  of 
deficiencies,  assignment  of  appropr iate  lessons,  drill 
activities  using  the  skij.  1-dr il  1  computer,  testing  for 
progress/  and  the  provision  of  enrichment  exercises 
derived  from  the  computer  programs. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
jProqram  Selection  . 

Principals  based  their  selection  of  ML  primarily  on  the 
criterion  that  it  best  met  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 
They  ^Iso  cited  its  record  of  effectiveness  in  their 
schools  and  in  ^other  schools.     Consideration  was  given  to 
space  availability  and  the  program  structure  in  relation 
to  the  talents  of  the  instructional  staff. 
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Implemehtat  ion 


The  ML  Activity  was  implemented  by  October  of  fiscal  1980; 
however,  variation  in  length  of  staff  participation  in  the 
ML  activity  was  noted,     Thi'  .o  tv^achers  were  assigned  as 
early  as  1978  (the  first  year  in  Title  I  for  yfie  ML 
activity),  while  two  teachers  were  assigned  in  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  1980  in  March  and  April.     Ther^  were  six 
teacher  aides  in  ML.     The  four  aides  who  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  were  assigned  to  the  activity  Vn  September 
197  9. 

Most  of  the  ML  administrators  were^-enthusiastic  toward 
their  activity  teachers.     They  rated  them  as  very 
effective. „  Only  two  pr incipals  felt  that  their  teachers' 
performance  was  average. 

When  ML  was  observed,  it  was  noted  that  four  classes  were 
conducted  in  rooms  that  were  smaller  than  regular  class- 
rooms:    a  small  office,  a  cloakroom,  a  room  about  one-half 
the  size  of  a  regular  classroom,  and  a  small  basement 
room.     However,  adequate  implementation  was  noted  for  14 
of  the  15  classes  observed. 

Some  implementation  problems  were  related  to  instructional 
material^  delivery.     The  refusal  by  the  company  to  replace 
stdleti  equipment  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
assignment  of  one  of  the  teacher  aides  were  cited  by  the 
admin  is tr a tors . 

Pupil  Selection 

ML  generally  ser\^ed  intermediate  and  upper  level  pupils. 
A  number  of  principals,  however,  felt  that  it  was  als6 
appropriate  for  primary  level  children. 

Pupils  were  selected  for  participation  in  ML  by  teacher 
recommendation.    .Usually,  the  classroom  and  the  Title  I 
teacher  were  involved  in  the  selection  process.  The 
pupils'  need  for  remedial  mathematics  instruction  was  the 
major  consideration  for  selection.     The  structure  of  the 
program,  as  it  related  to  pupil  learning  styles,  was  also 
a  factor  in  some  schools. 

The  teachers  were  positive  toward  the  pupils  in  the  ML 
activity  stating  that  most  of  them  { appr^oximately  90 
percent)  were  actively  and  cooperatively  interested  in 
their  work. 

Inser vice 

Most  of  the  aides  stated  that  the  ML  inservice  program 
very  good;  however,  teachers'  ratings  varied  from  poor 

very  good  with  the  majority  stating  that  the  inservice 

li 
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meet'incj.s  v;ere  good  or  very  good.     The  principals  were 
evenly  divided  between  very  effective  and  average  in  their 
,  ratings  of  the  inservice  program. 


INSTRUCTIONAIi  PROGRAM 

Most  of  the  principals  stated  that  ML  was  very  effective 
in  meeting  the  objectives.     Their  comments  indicated  that 
they  felt  it  provided  a  different  instructional  approach 
from  that  experienced  by  the  pupils  in  their  regular 
classes,  was  more  efficient  in  relation  to  space,  and 
offered   intensive  drill  activities  needed  by  the  pupils. 
Four  principals,  however,  viewed  the  activity  as  average. 
They  cited  lack  of  flexibility  due  to  the  program 
structure  as  a  limitation  of  ML. 

Materials  and  equipment  were  viewed  as  very  effective  by 
most  of   the  administrators,  but  three  thought  the 
materials  were  average  and  one  rated  the  equipment  as 
average.     The  service  of  the  vendor  was  considered  very 
effective  by  most  of  the  principals,  but  five  gave  it  only 
an  average  rating. 

All  of  the  teachers  stated  that  they  received  adequate 
quantities  of  the  instructional  materials;  however,  they 
varied   in  their  assessment  of  their  quality.     The  majority 
felt  that  the  materials  were  excellent,  some  stated  that 
i        it  was  good,  and  one  felt  the  quality  was  just  adequate. 

Most  of   the  teachers  were  involved  in  the  selection  of , the 
materials  and  were  able  to  individualize  instruction  as 
much  as  they  felt  necessary  using  the  materials.  The 
majority  of  the  teachers  also  found  it  moderately  easy  to 
correlate  the  ML  materials  with  the  CP/ML  levels  though 
some  found  it  moderately  difficult. 

The  oporation  of  the  ML  activity  was  generally  effective 
but  certain  problems  did  exist.     The  major  problem  was 
-     clas:3  cancellations.     Classes  were  cancelled  approximately 
100  days   in  eleven  schools  reporting  this  information. 
One  teacher  recorded  the  cancellations  by  class  period 
noting  101  individual  class  period  cancellations 
(equivalent  to  one  month  of  ^classes)'.     The  median  for 
clas^^es  cancelled  per  school  was  10  days  for  the  eleven 
schools. 

There  was  also  an  indication  of  problems  in  the  attitude 
of  the  teachers  toward  participation  in  ML  for  the  next 
school  year.     Though  ten  of  the  responding  teachers  stated 
that  they  would  like  to  teach   in  ML  the  following  year, 
three  were  undecided  and  one  was  certain  that  continued 
participation  was  undesirable.     In  turn,  the  same  number 
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of  teachers  who  wanted  to  continue  participation  felt  that 
ML  was  very  effective,  while  the  number  that  was 
indifferent  or  negative  toward,  participation  felt  that  the 
activity  was  only  moderately  effective. 

Two-thirds  of  the  aides  responded  to ^questionnaires-  All 
were  positive  in  their  opinions  of  the  teacher  with  whom 
they  worked.     Thev  felt  that  the  teachers'   directions  were 
clear,  that  the   teachers  had  confidence   in  the  aides' 
skrills,   that  they  felt  comfortable '  wi  th  their  teachers,  . 
and  they  discussed  activity  problems  and/or  new  ideas  with 
them. 

The  aides  stated  that  they  spent  50  percent  or  more  of 
their,  time  worki ng  directly  with  the  pupils..    The  aides  c 
and  tbe  teachers  were   in  general  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  the  performance  of  various 
dut  ies . 

Sixty  percent  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  who  sent 
pupils  to  ML  noted  that  class  Instruction  was  missed  by 
those  pupils.'^  A  variety  of  subjects  were  listed  in  which 
instruction  was  missed .     Language  arts  was  most  frequently 
reported.     Missed  work  was  made  up  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
usually  by  way.  of  homewor.]c,  special  periods  of 
instructio^n,  and  regular  class  assignments. 

•Most  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  felt  that  they 
understood  the  methods  and  objectives  of  the  ML 
activity.     They  stated  that  the  activity  correlated  well 
with  the  school's  curriculum. 

Most  of  the  regular  teachers  believed  that  the  children 
benefited  from  the  ML  proqram.     They  also  stated  that  the 
children  increasecJ  in  personal   responsibility  for 
themselves  and  their  school  work  and   in  the  amount  of 
effort  they  expended  in-  completing  their  assigned  school 
wor> .  ^        '*  ^  ^ 

Staff  Communication  ^.  ^ 

As  -noted  V^^eviously,   communication  between  the  teachers 
and  teacher  aides  was  very  pos  it  ive .     The  classroom 
teachers  also   indicated  that  this  was  the  case  in 
communication  betwee.n   themselves  and  the  ML  teachers. 
Some  of  the  teachers  stated  that  they  did  not ' commun icate 
with  the  Title  T  teachers.     The  mode  of  commun icat ion  for 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  was  by  informal  meetitig. / 
Most  of  the  teachers  also  stated  that  the  Title.  I  teachers 
made  special  presentat ions  for  them  in  relation  to  the  ML 
activity . 
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Classroom  Observations 
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ML  classes  were  observed  in  the  fall  and'  sprir/g.     The  fall 
Observation  indicated  that  the  activity  services  were 
provided  largely  for  intermediate  pupils/    Al/1  teacher 
aides  were  assigned  and  itiosl  of  them  were  on /duty  at  the 
time  of  the  observation.     The  classes  were  usually 
conducted  in  regular-3ize  classrooms,  althoi/gh  some  were 
conducted  in  smaller  rooms. 


The  ML  pupils  Were  observed  working  at  the/ calculators  or 
doing  other  seat  work  act iv i ties .     The  teafeher  usually 
supervised  them,  assiisting   individual  .pupils  when  needed. 
Group  instruction  wa^  also  noted.     Th^  aMes  assisted  the 
teacher   in  supervising  the  pupils  and  al^o  provided  ^ 
tutorial   assistance  to'  some  pupils.     Tea/chers'  comments 
were  usually  neither/  positive  nor  negative.     Often  -there 
were  no  remarks  or  ^bmments  made  as  would  be  expected  when 
pupils  are  working   independently  on  mac/hine  activities. 

Spring  observation^  indicated  much   the/  same  pattern  in 
pupil*  and'  staff  activity.     The  instrudtion  content  was 
noted  as  being  org/anized,  clear,  and  Relevant  to  the 
^activity.     The  lessons  were  adapted  to  the  level, 
capacity,  and  readiness  of  the  pupilsfand  was  challenging. 
The  assignments,  jBirections,   and/or  q/uestions  were  given 


by  the  teacher  in 
The  appearance  of 
student  wo  rk  wa  s 
instructional  or 
present.     The  teachers 
and  responsible, 
and  the  student^ 


a  clear,  definite,,  ^intelligible  manner, 
the  classrooms  varied  but  in  most  the 
displayed,  the  rooms  were  neat,  and 
motivational  bulletin  boards  were 

were  firm,  tiinl  friendly,  alert. 
There  was  an  established  class  routine 
,    Were  self -con troll/ed ,  startinq  their 
lessons  promptly  with  a  minimum  of /lost  time  or 
disturbance.     Pupi\l  comments  and  opinions  were  not  a  major 
part  of  the  class  Sessions.   The  subject  matter  rather  than 
the  f)upil  appeared\to  be  of  paramount  importance  j  however , 
individualization  oV   instruction  was  very  apparent.  The 
teacher,  through  th4  results  obtained  from  the  tests  and 
ass  Lfjnments  completer  by  the  students,  determined  the 
areas  in  which  the  pupils  needed  'drill.  .  <^ 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Twenty-eight  parents  ofi^  pupils  iln  ML  responded  to  a 
questio.nnaire .     The  parents  appe^ared  to  be  involved   in  the 


activity,  for  most  of  t 
regular  cla'sses  and  the 
fiscal  1980  they^  worked 
related  tasks  more  than 
assistance  with  the  chi 


provided  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis. 


^em  had  \!risited  their  chiLdren's 
Title/ I  special  classes.  In 
?ith  the  children  on  school 
in  prev/ious  years.  Their 
Idrens'   homework  was  usually 
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e  parents  were  positive  toward  the  ML  activity  and  felt 
tUat  their  children  benefited  from  the  program  and  that  it 
should  be  continued. 

PARTICIPANT  ACHir;\/EMENT 

The  ITBS  was  used  to  asisess  pupils'   ".ains  in  mathematics. 
Overall,  this  activity  had  a  mean  grade-equivalent  gain  of 
nine  months  and  5  8  percent  of  the  pupils  had  standard 
score  gains.     All  age  cycles  except  age  cycle  14  met  the 
eight  month  grade-equivalent  gain  objective,  but  only  age 
cycles  11  and  13  met  the  standard  score  gain  objective. 

Individual  school's  ayerage  gains  varied  from  five  months 
to  1.1  years,  with  only  4  of  the  18  schools  fail ing  to 
meet  the  eight  months  object ive ;  however,  only  seven 
schools  met  the  standard  score  objective.     Although  most 
pupils  made  progress,  the  gains  were  insufficient  to  close 
=the  gap  between  themselves  and  their  non-Title  I  peers. 

More  detailed  achievement  data  appear  in  .Volume  2  of  this 
report . 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  ML  activity  was  $686,026. 
The  cost  per  pupil  was  $457  and  the  cost  per  pupil  contact 
hour  was  $3.92.     These  costs  were  average  for  pull-out  and 
laboratory  mathematics  activities.     Given  its  average 
achievement  results,   it  is  probable  that  ML  was  average  in 
cost-effectiveness.  .  . 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

.Th^^  iML  pupils  did  exhibit  academic  achievement  but  less 
than  should  have  occurred.   The  activity  is. best  used  with 
upper  level  pupils  who  need  large  amounts  of  drill  in  the 
basic  mathematics  computational  skills. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  specific  needs  of  each  pupil  be 
assessed  before  assignment  to  the  ML  activity.     If  most 
pupils  need  help  in  areas  other  than  the  basic  mathematics 
concepts,  other  mathematics  act ivi ties  wh ich  include  more 
advanced  material. .or  have  an  instructional  approach  that 
facili,tates  the  development  of  problem-solving  skills 
should' be  considered  as  alternatives. 

Class  cancellations  should  be  avoided  if  optimal  program 
operation  is  to  be  obtained  and  maximum  •'pupil  achievement 
is  to  be  fostered. 
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ML  has  been  assessed  to  be  capable  of  meeting  Title  I 
p^upils'  needs  and  is  recommended  for  continuation  at 
schools  where  it  is  producing  the  desired  results. 


C  b  4 
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R8.E  #63 
Project  #234 
Program  #7661 

Evaluator:     Muriel  Clarkston 


ALTERNATIVE   INSTRUCTIONAL  MATHEMATICS  SYSTEM 


?^CTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Alternative  Instructional  Mathematics  Systems  (AIMS) 
activity  from  the  Educational  Development  Laborator ie3 ,  a 
division  of  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  was  new  in  the  fiscal 
1980  Chicago  Title  I  project.     AIMS  operated  in  six 
schools  and  served  500  intermediate  and  upper  level 
pupils.     Five  schools  served  both  groups  and  one  served 
upper  level  pupils  only. 

A  teacher  with  the  aj3Bistance  of  an  aide  would  provide 
30-40  minutes  of  instruction  daily  to  100  pupils  in  groups 
of   16  to  24.     An  option  for  50  pupils   in  groups  of  8  to  12 
jwas  available  for  pupils   in  kindergarten  through  the  third 
year  but  was  not  selected. 

The   instructional  materials,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  were  to  be  provided  by  the  program  vendor  as 
well  as  manipulative  activities,  games^  sound-f ilmstr ips , 
and   listening  activities.     Self -correct ing  materials  were 
designed  to  provide  pupils  with  immediate  reinforcement. 
An  additional  amount  of  two  dollars  per  pupil  was  r;  ovided 
for  supplies. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  program  was  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary, developmental,  and  remedial  mathematics ^instruction 
using  multimedia  materials. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 
Program  Select i^pn 

According  to  the  principals,  AIMS  was  selected  primarily 
because   it  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
effectively  used  the  talents  of  the  instructional  staff. 
Effectiveness  elsewhere  as  a  pilot  program,  cost 
effectiveness,   and  the  provi^sion  of  supplies  and  staff  to 
the  school  were  also  reasons  given  for  selecting  AIMS. 
Consideration  of  the  particular  needs  of  intermediate 
pupils  was  also  a  major  factor  in  its  selection. 
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Implementation 

Instruction  began  by  October  15  in  all  AIMS  classes  as 
reported  by  principals  and  teachers.   Full  implementation, 
however,  was  delayed  at  in  one  school  due  to  defective 
equipment.     Glasses  began  in  September  in  two  schools. 

Pupil  Selection  , 

A  range  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  years  below  the 
achievement  of  their  peers  was  the  chief  pupil  selection 
criteria  used  by  the  AIMS  schools.     Teacher  recommendation 
was  the  major  method  by  which  eligible  pupils  were 
obtained.     One  principal  specified  the  classroom  teacher 
as  the  person  who  made  the  final  selection  of 
participants. 

Staff Ing 

The  four  AIMS  principals  who  responded  to  an  evaluation 
form  were  very  pleased  with  the  AIMS  teachers .  Staffing 
was  evidently  not  a  problem  in  AIMS   in  that  the 
administrators  did  not  report  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
appropriate  staff.     The  four  teachers  who  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  stated  that  the  services  of  their  aides  were 
available  to  them  throughout  the  year.     The  aides 
corroborated  the  statements  of   the  teachers  in  that  they 
reported  their  assignments  as  aides  were  made  either  in 
September  or  prior  to  the  1979-80  school  year. 

Inservice  Program 

The  administrators  rated  the   inservice  program'  as  average. 
Only  one  felt  that  the  program  was  very  effective.  The 
four  teacher  respondents  were  evenly  divided  with 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the   inservice  program,  rating 
the  program  as  good  or  very  good.'    The  aides  generally 
rated  the  program  as  good. 

During  the  first  AIMS  inservice  meet ing   it  was  noted  that 
management  and  equipment  maintenance  were  problem  areas 
which  inhibited  effective  operation  of  the  program. 
Topics  of  discussion  at  a  subsequent  meeting  supported  the 
original  contention.     There  was  a  preponderance  of 
problems  involving  exchange  of  materials  and  exchange  of 
defective  equipment.     The  headsets  used   in  AIMS  were  of 
inferior  quality  and  proved  troublesome.     Reasons  of  cost 
apparently  led  to  the  selection  of  this  interior  model. 

Management  was  also  a  prime  topic  at  the  inservice 

meetings.     It  was  felt  by  some   that  the  grouping  of  pupils 

hindered   individualization.     Those  with  the  unit  of  50 

pupils  found   it  easier  to   individualize   instruction  than 
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those  teachers  who  had   100  pupils.     It  was  noted  that  the 
closed  campuses  created  a  tighter  schedule  and  also 
hindered  individualization. 


The  vendor  representative  was  concerned  about  the 
problems  expressed  by  the  teachers,  but  seemed  limited  in 
providing  solutions. 


The  principals  were  divided   in  their  ratings  of  the  AIMS 
materials  and  equipment.     Their  ratings  ranged  from  very 
effective  to  ineffective.  Though  only  half  of  the  teachers 
stated  that  they  were  involved  in  the  selection  of  program 
materials,  they  were  generally  pleased  with  their  quality. 
However,  they  stated  that  they  received  inadequate 
quantities  of  materials  and  supplies.     They  also  stated 
that  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  activity 
procedures  and  materials  by  providing  worksheets  and 
additional  formal   lessons  in  mathematics  concepts. 

Despite  the  aforementioned  problems  the  teachers  v;ere  able 
to  individualize   instruction  to  the  extent  necessary. 
Most  of  them  could  easily  correlate  the  activity  materials 
with  Chicago  CP/ML  levels.     Only  one  teacher  felt  that 
such  correlation  was  very  difficult.-^ 

The  movement  of  the  pupils  by  groups,  though  a  problem  to 
the  teachers,  created  a  positive   impression  when  AIMS  y/as 
observed.  The  pupils  worked   independently  or  in  partial 
class  groups.     They  were  attentive  to  their  tasks,  using 
thQ  activity  materials  and  hardv;are  to  complete  their 
assignments.     The  teachers  had  optimally  implemented  the 
program.     They  provided  group  and   individual  instruction 
and  supervised  the  pupils.     Their  comments  to  the  pupils 
were  frequently  neutral  but  positive  comments  v/ere  also 
noted  • 

Teachers'   instructions  to  the  pupils  were  organized, 
clear ^  and  rQlevant  to  the  activity.     The  lessons  were 
adaoted  to  the  level,   capacity  and  readiness  of  the 
pupils,  and  v;ere  challenging.     Assignments  and  directions 
were  given  in  a  clear,   definite,  and  intel ligible  manner . 
Thf^^ir  attitude   tov/ard  their  pupils  could  be  described  as 
firm,   fair,  friendly,  alert,  and  responsible.  The 
learning  environment  evidenced  an  established  classroom 
routine,  self-controlled  students,  and  a  minimum  amount  of 
tim^j  loss  or  disturbance  in  beginning  the  lessons. 
Pupils'   opinions  worp  allowed  and  considered  important. 
Individualization  of   instruction  was  evident. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
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In  general r  the  teachers  and  aides  were  in  agreement  as  to 
the  aides*   assigned  duties.     Hoyever,  the  aides  stated 
that  most  of  their  duties  were  performed  daily  v;h  ile  the 
teachers  stated  that  in  several   instances  foome  of  the 
aides  prepared  materials  or  supervised  pupils  outside  the 
classroom  less  frequently.   All  of  the  aides  and  most  of 
the  teachers  stated  that  throughout  each  day  the  aides 
assisted  pupils  individually  with  learning  tasks,  minor 
behavior  problems,  and  personal  needs. 

Program  Operation 

The  AIMS  classes  were  generally  held  regularly  throughout 
the  school  year;  however,  two  of   the  teachers  tfeported  •  10 
class  cancellations  each.  The  teachers   thought  the" 
act i vi ty  wa s  ef feet ive  and  they  stated  that  they  would 
1  ike   to  teach  it  the  coming  year .     The  admin  is tr a tors  felt 
that  AIMS  was  very  effective   in  meeting  the  objectives. 
The  teacher  and  aide  relationship  facilitated  the 
operation  of  the  program  in  that  the  aides  felt  that  they 
were  given  enough  responsibilities  to  feel  that  they  v;ere 
doing  a  meaningful  job,  that  the  teachers  had  confidence 
in  the  aides'   skills,   and  that  their  directions  to  the 
aide  were  very  clear.     The  aides  felt  coml;ottable  with  the 
Title  I  teachers  and  were  able  to  discuss  activity 
problems  cind  nev/  ideas  v/ith  them. 

Tv;o  non-Title  I  teachers  v;ho  responded  to  a  quest ionnaire- 
mentioned  no  problems  related  to  the  operation  of  AIMS. 
They  stated  that  their  pupils  missed  no  regular  work  while 
attending  AIMS  because  the  teachers  provided  special 
periods  of   instruction  to  make  up  for  any  work  missed  or 
the  teachers*   ins true c ional  schedules  were  so  structured 
that  the  AIMS  pupils  missed  no  important  class  v/ork.  The 
teachers   felt  that,  compared  to  previous  years,   the  pupils 
expended  laore  effort  and  exhibited  Increased  personal 
responsibility  in  performing  their  school  teasks.  The 
teachers  felt  that  the  pupils  learned  more  as  a  result  of 
participating  in  AIMS  than  they  would  have  without  the 
extra  help. 

Staf f  Communication 

Title  T  teachers  stated  that  they  communicated  v/ith  tlie 
homeroc)m  tccichors  of  their  pupils  on  ct  v/eekly  basis, 
ununlly  in  an  informal  mannr^r.     One  non-Title  I  teacher 
cor roborcited  this,  while  the  other  slated  that  there  vjckh 
no  Communication  v^ith  the  AIMS  teacher.  Neither  of  the 
non-Titl,e  I  teachers  v/ere  involved  in  the  selection  of  the 
ATf^S  'participants  from  Lboir  rooms.     D-jspite  limited 
(!ommun  icMtion,  botli  teachers  rstatod  that  they  felt  they 
ntulor". t  (M)d  ATMr^ '   methods  and  objectives. 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Twenty-nine  parents  returned  questionnaires.  They 'were 
pofiitive  toward  AIMS  and  'actively  interested   in  their 
children's  proqress.   Righty-f ive  percent  had  visited  their 
children' s.  regular  classes  and  45  percent  the  AIMS  class. 
Most  of  the  parents  helped  their  children  with  their 
homework/  usually  daily  or  weekly.     They  felt  that  their 
children  achieved  more  than  they  would  have  without  the 
AIMS  program.     Most  of  the  parents  rated  the  program  as 
excellent  or  good.     All  of   them  thought  that  AIMS  should 
be  continued .  • 

The  teachers  generally  felt  that  the  parents  were 
interested  in  their  children's  progress,  but  not  always 
actively  so.     Two  teachers  felt  that  a  small  percentage  of 
the  parents  were  not  noticeably  interested  or  were 
noticeably  uncooperative.     A  total  of  50  visits  from 
parents  were  recorded  by  the  teachers,  the  number  of 
visits  per  teacher  ranging  from  5  to  25. 

PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

More  than  65  percent  of  the  pupils   in  four  of   the  six  AIMS 
programs  achieved  standard  score  gains  in  mathematics 
achievement  based  on  ITBS  results.   All  but  one  school  ' 
exhibited  an  average  grade-equivalent  gain  of  more  than  • 
eight  months.   All  age  levels  met  the  grade-equivalent 
objective  of  at  least  eight  months  of  gain.     More  than  60 
percent  of  the  participants  at  the  upper  age  level 
achieved  standard  score  gains.   AIMS'pupils  achieved  10 
months  of  grade-equivalent  gain  on  ayercKje  62  percent 
obtained  stan':'ard  score  gains. 

Complete  tabulations  of  achievement  data  appear  in  Volume 
2  of   this  report. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  estimated  total   cost  of  the  AIMS  activity  was 
$232,046.   The  cost  per  pupil  was  approximately  $466.  The 
estimai^^'T  cost  per  pupil  contact  hour  was  approximately 
four*  dollars  per  hour.     V7hen  the  ITi3S  achievement  of  the 
pupils  is  considered  r  AIMS  v;as  cost  effective ,  However, 
considering  the   Implementation  and  class  cancellation 
problems  d Lscussed  previously ,   it  is  questionable  whether 
it  was  as  effective  as  it  could  be. 
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CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

ThP  AIMS  activity  was  new  to  the  Chicago  Title  I  project 
in'cincal  1980.  The  status  of  beingnew  almost  inevitably 
brings  v.-ith  it  numerous  implementation  problems.     That  the 
achievement  results  were  largely  positive   is  highly 
commendable.     However,  much  needs  to  be  done  with 
reference  to  ironing  out  ope'rational  problems, 
rancellation  of  classes,  though  not  attributable  to  the 
activity's  structure,  should  be  avoided  in  order  to  obtain 
optimal  achievement  from  the  participants.     A  review  ot 
?he  instructional  materials  should  be  made  to  provide  . 
appropriate  and-^  adequate  supplementary  work  for  AIM^ 
pupils. 

Achievement  results   indicated  that  AIMS  may  been  more 
aoprooriate  for  upper  age  level  pupils  than  tor 
intermediate  pupils.     The  complex  structure  of  the  ■ 
activity  could  be  a  contributing  factor  to  this.  This 
same  structure  might  make  the  teacher  aide  a  more 
important  staff  member  than  in  activities  more  simply 
organized. 

AIMS  has  been  assessed  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  Tine  I  oupils  and  is  recommended  to,  be  continued  in 
schools  where  it  is  meeting  mathematics  needs. 
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R&K  #55 
Project  #632 
Program  #7655 

Evaluator:     Muriel  J.  Clarkston- 


INDIVIDUALIZED  MATHEMATICS   INSTRUCTION:  " 
AN   ECLECTIC  APPROACH  TO  REMEDIAL  MATHEMATICS  INSTRUCTKDN 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Individualized  Mathematics  Instruction:  Eclectic 
(IMI-E)  act ivity  has  been  a  part  of  the  Chicago  ESEA  Title 
I  project  for  eight  years.     During  the  fiscal  1980  school 
year  18  public  and  three  parochial  schools  purchased  IMI-E 
to  serve  835  elementary  pupils.     The  activity  has  been  in 
four  schools  for  four  or  more  years.     Two  of  these  schools 
had  selected  IMI-E  throughout  its  eight  years  of 
operation. 

Program  guidelines  stipulated  IMI-E  would  supply  a  teacher 
and  a  teacher  aide  to  instruct  50  pupils  in  at  least  five 
classes  of  approximately  10  pupils  each.     Nine  schools 
chose  this  program  option.     It  was  also  possible  to 
purchase  IMI-E  for  35  pupils  to  be  taught  by  a  teacher 
without  the  help  of  a  teacher  aide.     In  this  case,  class 
size  was  reduced  to  about  seven  pupils.     Nine  schools 
chose  this  option. 

Instructional  materials  were  to  be  selected  by  the 
participating  schools.     Title  I  provided  $600  per  50-pupil 
unit  and  $420  pe.r  35-pupil  unit  for  this  purpose.  In 
addition,  $5  per  pupil  was  provided  for  supplies  in  both 
options . 

The  major  thrust  of  IMI-E  was  to  provide  intensive 
remedial  instjruct ional  services  to  supplement  the  basic 
mathematics  curriculum.     Diagnostic  and  prescriptive  pro- 
cedures were  to  be  used  to  provide  instruction  to  meet 
the  needs  of   individual  pupils. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

Principals  based  their  selection  of  IMI7E  primarily  on  the 
criteria  that  it  best  fitted  the  needs  of  their  pupils, 
had  been  effective  in  previous  years  at  their  schools, 
and/or  the  activity  could  be  housed  in  the  available 
space. 
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Implementation 

instruction  began- by  October  15  in  all  IMI  classes. 
However,  several  problems,   lack  of  aides  and  late  delivery 
of   instructional  materials,  prevented  full  implementation 
in  eight  schools.     Two  thir'^s  of  the  12  teachers 
responding  to  a  teacher  ques-tionnai-re,  reported  their 
classes  began  in  September. 

Pupil  Selection 

The  services  of  the  IMI  activity  were  provided  primarily 
to  intermediate  age  level  pupils.     Five  schools  served 
upper  age  level  pupils  and  one  served  some  pupils  in  the 
primary  age  groups.     Principals  stated  that  the. academic 
needs  of  particular  age  groups  were  considered  when 
selecting  IMI  participants. 

According  to  the  principals,  teacher  recommendations ^with 
some  consideration  of  test  results  were  the  ma3or  '^^thods 
of  participant  selection.     Two-thirds  of  nine  board-funded 
teachers  who  responded  to  the  Non-Title  I  Teacher 
Questionnaire  and  who  sent  pupils,  to  IMI-E  stated  that 
they  participated  in  selecting  pupils  in  their  schools. 
Approximately  83  percent  of  the  Title  I  teachers 
participated  in  pupils  selection. 

Activity  Staffing 

The  IMI-E  principals  were  enthusiastic  with  reference  to 
■  their  activity  teachers.   Most  of   the  principals  stated 
\  that  the  staff  was  "very  effective."     Only  one 
'Administrator  rated  an  IMI-E  teacher  as  average. 

,ln  their  comments  concerning  IMI-E  the  principals 
,emphasized  the  importance  of  obtaining  qualified  staff 
With  such  statements  as r 

"...teacher  is  the  key  to  the  activity" 

*        "...very  effective  because  of  exper;ienced  superior 
teachers" 

"...experienced  teaCher  available" 

"...the  parochial  p|:incipal  should  have  input  in 
selection  of  staff" 

The  assignment  of  aides  was  delayed  according  / 
vhe  IMI-E  principals.     This  was  not  a  severe  problem  for  ' 
the- teachers  responding  to  the  evaluation.     The  five 
responding  teachers  who  were  assisted  by  aides^stated  that 
thef^ad  such  assistance  for  the  majority  of  the  school 
ie%\     (Eleven  units  of  IMI-E  included  a  teacher  aide  ) 
Iwo  of  the  aides  had  more  than  five  years  experience  in 
the  IMI-E. 
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Inservice  Program 


The  IMI-E  inservice  meeting^^ were  conducted  by  the  Title  I- 
program  coordinator  assigned  to  coordinate  the  citywide  / 
inservice  program  for  the  activity.     A  consultant  from  on^ 
of  the  state  universities  served  as  a  presentor  at  each 
meeting.^    The  inservice  meetings  consisted  primarily  of  / 
presentations  of   ideas^  activities,  and  materials  that  ^he 
activity  teachers  and  aides  could  use  in.  their  / 
instructional  program.     The  inservice  program  activities 
included  field  trips  to  mathematics  laboratories  and 
hands-on  experiences  (working  with  mathematics  materials) 
for  the  IMI-E  instruct  ional  staff . 

Both  the  teachers  and  the  administrators  rated  the  IMI-E 
inservices  as  very  effective.     The  aides ,  while  not  as 
positive  as  the  teachers,  felt  that  the  inservice  program 
was  good • '  ' 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Staff r  Facil ities ,  Materials,  and  Equipment 

Administrators  were  positive  toward  the  IMI-E  activity, 
commending  its  flexibility  in  relation  to  material  selec- 
tion.    It  was  felt  by  the  administrators  that  the  eclectic 
nature  of  the  activity  facilitated  the  provision  of 
materials  which  were  diversified  and  different  from  those 
used  in  the  regular  mathematics  program.     The  flexibility 
of  the  program^  strucfture  also  enabled  classes  to  be  held 
in  converted  ar^as  when  space  was  limited.  Several 
admini-strators  felt  that  this  was  a'^^'plus"  for  the 
activity;  however,  overcrowding  was  observed  in  several 
schools.  \^ 

Title  I  teachers'   statements  with  reference  to  materials 
supported  the  enthusiasm  of   the  IMI-E  school  administra- 
tors.    All  Title  I  teacher  respondents  felt  that  materials 
v^ere  provided  in  adequate  quantity.     Most  fe^t  that  the 
quality  of  the  materials  was  excellent  or  good.  The 
majority  of  this  group  stated,  that  the  materials  were 
excellent.     This  is  understandable  in  that  ten  of  the 
twelve  teachers  were  involved  in  the  selection  of  those 
materials.     Those  who  were  not  involved  had  heen  assigned 
to  their  positions  after  the  school  year  had  begun  and 
after  materials  had  been  selected.     The  teachers  also  felt 
that  they  were  able  to  individualize  instruction  to  the 
exte,nt  necessary  using  these  materials.     None  of  the 
teachers  found  it  extremely  difficulty  to  correlate  the 
activity  materials  with  the  Chicago  CP/ML  levels.  Only 
one  found  the  task  even  moderately  difficult. 
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The  princioals'  enthusiasm  with  reference  to  the  quality 
of  their  teachers  would  indicate  that  the  IMI-E  project 
was  conducted  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
feelings  of  the  nine  activity  aides  who  responded  to  a^ 
questionnaire  would  tend  to  corroborate  the  principals 
opinions.     Their  responsers  indicate  that  the  teachers 
directions  regarding  the  duties  of   the  aides  were  clear. 
The  aides  felt  that  the  teachers  had  confidence  in  their 
skills  and  they  usually  felt  comfortable  with  the  teachers 
and  could  discuss  problems  and/or  new  ideas  with  them. 
The  aides  also  felt  that  they  were  given  enough 
resoonsibilities.     They  confirmed  that  50  percent  or  more 
of  their  time  was  devoted  to  working  daily  with  the  pupils 
by  tutoring,  conducting  group  practice  or  drill  sessions, 
assisting  pupils  with  behavioral  or  personal  problems,  and 
supervising  the  pupils  outside  of  the  classroom  when 
necessary. 

Program  Operation 

IMI-E  classes  were  conducted  regularly;  however,   102  class 
cancellations  were  reported  by  ten  oft^e  twelve  teachers 
responding  to  the  evaluation.     More  than  half   (66)  of  the 
cancellations  were  due  to  the  need  to  substitute  in  other 
classes  due  to  a  lack  of  substitute  teachers. 

Comments  were  obtained  from  the  board-funded  teachers 
whose  children  participated  in  the  I^I-E  ac-.ivity.  In 
most  instances  the  pupils  from  a  particular  room  attended 
the  IMI-E  class  as  a  group.     Regular  lessons  were 
sometimes  missed.     The  missed  lessons  were  made  up, 
usually  by  homework  assignments  but  also  through  regular 
class  assignments  and  special  periods  of  instruction. 

Most  of  the  board-funded  teachers  were  positive  toward  the 
IMI-E  program,  stating  that  the  children  benefitted  from 
the  Title  I  activity  and  learned  more  with  the  program 
than  they  would  have  without  it.     The  teachers  noted  that 
there  was  an- increase  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in 
pprsonal  responsibility  for  their  school  work  and  in  their 
effort  to  complete  their  school  assignments. 

Though  the  regular  teachers  felt  that  they  understood  the 
methods  and  objectives  of  IMI-E  and  that  it  correlated 
well  with  their  school's  curriculum,  comments  were  made 
rplevant  to  the  need  for  even  closer  relationships  with 
the  Title  T  teachers  to  correlate  the  regular  and  Title  . 
program.     One  teacher's  expression  of  disapproval  of  the 
pull-out  approach  because  it  disturbed  her  regular  class 
routine  (in  addition  to  many  verbal  comments  to  this 
effect  by  administrators  and  teachers  alike)  should  be 

noted . 
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Staf  iE  Communicat  ijon 

Both  Title  I  and  board- funded  teachers  noted  that  ' 
communication  existed  relative  to  pupil  progress.  The 
fact  that  most  of  this  communication  was  o^  an  dnfprmal 
nature  should  bei  noted.     Administrator.s^^^Ko  stated  that 
the  two  staff  grbups  were  in  communication  with  each 
other.     Again,   iliformal  rather  than  formal  meetings  were 
the  communication  mode.     Some  comments  relative  to  lack 
of  time  in  school  schedules   for  more  formal  communications 
were  made  by  both  teachers   and  administrators. 

Classroom  Observations 

The  fall  classroom  observations  conducted  in  IMI-E 
indicated  that  the  act ivity ' s'  services  were  provided 
largely  for  intermediate  pupils.     Aides  were  on  duty  in 
most  of  the  classrooms  to  wh ich  they  were  assigned.  The 
evaluators  who  observed  the  classrooms  noted  that  in 
thirteen  of  seventeen  observations,   the  activity  appeared 
to  be  adequately  implemented.     The  sharing  of  space  in 
four   instances  was  the  primary  reason  for  feeling  that 
implementation  was  tlot  adequate  for  these  four  classes. 

The  evaluators  felt  that  most  rooms  were  attractive  and 
were  supplied  with  a  variety. of  mathematics  materials. 
The  majority  of  pupils  were  absorbed  in  their  work  and  the 
teachers  provided  i,ndividual  attention  for  their  pupils. 

The  '^'jpils  worked  independently  on  most  group  or 
incjividual  €asks.     They  ^Iso  received  instruction  in  whole 
class  groups.     During  mosH:  of  the  observat  ions ,  the  pupils 
used  workbooks,  "^worksheets,   or  paper  td,  complete  written 
assignments.     Often  there  were  ass ignments  listed  on  the 
chalkboard.     In  only  a  few  ins tances  were  learning  kits, 
programmed  texts,  or  m'anipulat ives  noted  in  use.  The 
teachers  provided   instruction  for  partial  class  groups, 
tutorial  assistance,   and/or  gener^ally  supervised  the 
pupils'  work  act ivit ies.     Instruction  was  also  provided 
for  the  entire  class  as  a  group.     The  aides  generally 
supervised  the  pupils  and,   in  a  number  of  instances, 
provided  'ltutor ial  assistance. 

The  teacher  s  lOral  comments  during  the  observed  classes 
v^ere  pre^om j^nantly  neutral;  however,'  there  were  many^ 
positive  comments  and  often  no  comfnents  were  made.  No 
negative  remarks  were  noted. 

The  spring  observations  elicited  soiT\ewhat  different  data 
than  those  of  the  fall.     It  was  noted  that  IMI-E  teachers 
were  devoting  more.^of  their  time  "to  tutorial  assistance 
for  pupils  and  the  'teachers •   activities  were  more  diverse 
than  in  the  fall.     Supervision  was  still  the  most  preva- 
lent activity  anu  whole-class  instruction  was  the  maip 
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activity  of  only  two  of  the  teachp.  \  The  aides  devoted 
Inore  of  their  time  to  record  keepiiig ,  \marki  ng  work ,  or 
testing;  however,  as  in  the  fall,  a  magor  part  of  their 
time  was  spent  oin  providing  tutorial  assistance  to  the 
jpupils.  \ 

As  in  the  fall,   it  was  felt  that  kMI-E  wW  v/ell  ' 
implemented.     In  all  instances  the  evalu^tors  felt  that 
the  teachers  expended  effort  to  provide  m^re  than  the 
minimum  implementation.  j 

It  was  also  noted  that  instruct idnal   content  was 
organized,   clear,  and  releyant  tp  the  acti\Aity  objectives; 
the  lessons  were  adapted  t6  the  level,   capabity,  and 
readiness  of  the  pupils  and  were  challenging;  the 
assignments,  directions,   and  quejstions  were  mven   in  a 
clear,,  definite,   intelligible  malnner  by  the  teacher;  and 
the  teachers  were   firm,   f  a  ir ,  f  r'iendly ,  alert,  and 
responsible. 

i 

The  learning  environment  exhibited  self-controlled 
students  following- established  class  routines,^  starting 
lessons  promptly  with  mini^mum  loss  of   time  or  disturbance. 
Student  opinions  were  alloVed  and  considered  important, 
and  the  activities,   to  some  degree,  were  studei^it-directed . 
The   teachers  were  strongly  subject-oriented,  but  they  were 
devoted  to  helping  their  students  by  i  ndividualjiz  ing - 
instruction.  ^ 


The  majority  of  the  pupils  gave  better  than  avetage 
attention  to  their  lessons.     They  usually  worke^  on  group 
tasks.     Some  cl^ss  groups  evidenced  more  individualization 
in  that  they  worked  on  individually  prescribed  ]iessons. 
6nly  two 'pupils  were  noted  as  receiving  tutorial 
assi-itance;  however,  this  information  representejd  only  a 
portion  of   the  observation  period.     The  more  variied 
'atmosphere  evidenced  in  the  spring  included  morej  movement 
of   teacher  ^nd  aide  fr-om  group  to  group. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 


it 


Overall,   IMI-'E  pupils  'had     a  mean  grade-equivaleAt  gain 
nine  months,  thereby  meeting  the  evaluation  objective. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  the  636  IMI-E  pupils  with  pre-  and 
bostt-est  scores  on  the  Mathematics  Total  section Jof  the 
ITBS  showed  positive  standard  scores,  thus  exceec^ing  the 
objective.     All  age  groups  met  the  grade-equivalent  ga in 
objective,  gnd  o^ly  age  cycles  H  and  12  failed  tio  meet 
the  standard  score  gaifi  objective.     Of  the  seventjeen 
public  schools  With  ITBS  results,  eight  achieved  ithe 
standard  score  gain  objective  and  all  but  two  metj  the 
gradefequivalent  gain  objective.  j 
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Additional  achievement  data  appears   in  Volume  2  of  this 
report. 

^  PARENT  IMVOLVBMENT 

The  parents  of  the  IMI-E  participants  were  positive  toward 
the  activity.     Ninety  percent  of  those  responding  to  a 
questionnaire  (20  parents  with  children  in  13  schools) 
stated  that  they  we^e  aware  of  their  children's 
participation  in  the  IMI-E  activity.   Most  parents  (80 
percent)   had  visited  their  child's  regular  classroom. 
However,  only  50  percent  of  the  parents  stated  that  they 
visited  the  Title  I  classroom. 

Most  parents   (65  percent)   stated  that  they  worked  more 
with  their  children  on  school  related  act ivi ties  in  fiscal 
1980  than  they  had  in' the  previous  year .     Eighty  percent 
of   those  responding  helped  their  children  with  homework 
assignments,  usually  daily  or  weekly. 

A  rating^^  of  good  was  assigned  to  the  IMI-E  activity  by  60 
percent  of  the  parents.     Seventy  percent  of  the  parents 
felt  that  their  children  had  achieved  more  during  the 
1979-1980  school  year  than  in  previous  years.  Eighty 
percent  felt  that  the  program  should  be  continued.* 

Seventy-five  percent  of   the  Title  I  teachers  indicated 
that  most  of  the  parents  were  either  actively  and 
cooperatively  interested  in  their  ch ildren* s  progress  or 
were  supportive  of  the  Title  I  program,  though -'not  active 
in  school  matters. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

When  cost,   in  terms  of  pupil  achievement   is  considered, 
the  IMI-E  activity  appeared  cost-effective.     Compared  to 
the  other  mathematics  activities,  as  well  as  the  results 
from  all  Title  I  mathematics  activities  and  components,  ^ 
a  greater  proportion  of  age  levels  of  IMI-E  pupils  met  the 
objectives  related  to  grade-equivalent  gains  ^nd  standard 
score  gains  than  any  of   the  other  mathematics  activities 
or  components . 

The'' total  cos  t ,   $636 ,  0  51 ,  and  the  per-pupil  cost,  $762, 
were  average  for  mathematics  pull-out  activities. 

CONCLUSIONS   A^D  RECOMMENDATIONS^ 

The  effectiveness  of  the  IMI  activity  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  initiative,   ingenuity,  and  expertise  of  the  teacher. 
The  data  indicated  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
operational  and  management  problems  were  resolved  by  the 
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teacher  with  the  result  that  pupil  progress  was  above 
average. 

Such  problems  as   inadequate  f.ag  ill  ties lack  of:  staff,  and 
class  cancellations  seemed  to  occur  randomly  among  the 
activity  schools.     Although  not  necessarily  indicators  of 
success  or  failure,  these  problems  occurred  frequently 
enough. to  perhaps   inhibit  optimal  results.     For  example, 
the  four  most  successful  IMI-E  schools  exhibited  one  or 
more  of  these  problems  and  yet  the  pupil  achievement  was 
notably  good.     It   is  apparent  that  the  IMI-E  principals' 
faith  in  their  IMI  teachers  was  justified  in  that  they 
could  so  successfully  offset  these  operational  problems. 

For  those  schools  which  might  cons ider  purchasing  IMI-E, 
the  option  that  offers  only  a  teacher  without  an  aide 
couid  prove  economical   and  effective.     However,  this 
option  enrolls  fewer  pupils. 

Teacher  satisfaction  was  high   in  IMI-E.   This  was  probably 
fostered  by  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  teachers  in 

organizing  the  activity,   in  selecting  materials  and   ^ 

participants,  and  in  instructing  the  classes. 
Administrators  should  consider  these  factors  to  facilitate 
obtaining  optimal  results  from  the  kctivity. 

IMI-E  has  been  assessed  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Title  I  population  and  is  recommended  for 
continuation  at' those  schools  where  it  is  producing  the 
desired  results. 
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Program  #7655 

Evaluator:     Muriel  Clarkston 


INDIVIDUALIZED  MATHEMATICS  INSTRUCTION: 
WYNROTH  MATH  PROGRAM 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

.  The  Wynroth   (IMI-W)  option  of  the  Individualized 
Mathematics  Instruction  activity  had  existed  for  two  years 
in  fiscal  1980.   Foiir  schools,  two  public  and  two 
nonpublic,  selected  IMI-W  to  serve  185  pupils.     Two  of 
these  schools  had  used  IMI-W  the  previous  year. 

Three  schools  chose  the  IMI-W  option  providing  a  teacher 
with  a  teacher  aide  to  serve  50  pupils?  one  school  chose 
the  option  which  provided  a  teacher  for  35  pupils.  The 
IMI-W  teaching  load  required  five  classes  daily  of  7  to  12 
elementary  pupils  meet ing  in  a  classroom  or  space  equipped 
for  the  IMI-W  program. 

-v 

Title  I  provided  the  iMl-W  materials.     An  additional  $2 
per  pupil  was  provided  for  supplies. 

The  major  thrust  of  IMI-W  was  to  enhance  motivation  and 
increase  mastery  of  basic  mathematics  skills. 
Mot ivat ional  games  and  materials ,  sequenced  to  f acil i tate 
prpper  development  of  the  basic  mathematical  concepts  and 
skills,  were  IMI-W's  principal  tools.     The  pupil  was 
required  to  master  each  level  before  proceeding  to  the 
next  higher  level. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Implementat  ion  '  * 

\    \  -■  ■ 

IMI-W  was  a  new  activity  for  both  public  schools.  One 
school  served  intermediate  pupils  while  the  other  served 
primary  pupils.     Full   implementation  occurred ^in  one 
school '  without  problem.     One  school  had  selected  the^ 
option'  of  teacher  and  aide  while  the  Qther  had  selected 
the  teacher  or^ly  option.     The  aide  was  not  assigned  until 
after  October  15,  the  date  full  implementation  was  to  be  ' 
attained.  ,  v 

The  principals  were  enthusiastic  about  their  staffs, 
rating  them  as  very  effective.     The  principals  also  rated 
the  inservice,  activity  materials,  and  vendor  services  as 
very  effective. 
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Several  inservices  were  v-^onducted.     The  teachers,  like  the 
administrators,  rated  them  as  very  good.     Observation  of 
one  of  the  inservices  indir^ted  interest  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.     The  teachers  received 
suggestions  and  clarification  of  the  program  concepts  from 
its  author,  Dr.  Wynroth. 

Instructional  Program 

The  teachers  were  enthusiastic  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the   instructional  materials  and  stated  that 
they  received  adequate  quantities  of  them.     The  teachers 
were  involved  in  the  selection  of  the  materials.     This  may 
have  contributed  to  their  feeling  that  they  were  able  to 
individualize  instruction  to„ the  extent  necessary  using 
those  materials.     Also,  the  teachers  stated  .that  it  was 
very  easy  to  correlate  the   instructional  materials  with 
the  Chicago  CP/ML  levels. 

The  IMI-W  classes  were  conducted  regularly.     In  one 
school,  the  classes  were  held  in  the  corridor.'  That 
teacher  stated  that  classes  were  cancelled  on  ten  days 
while  the  other  teacher  recorded  only  two  days  of  class 
cancel lat  ion. 


The  teachers  stated  that  most  of   the  pupil's  were 
interested  in  the  activity  program,  with  one  of  them 
stating  that  all  of  the  pupils  were  actively  and 
cooperatively  interested  in  IMI-W.  Though  the  teachers 
noted  that  it  was  necessary  to,  supplement  the  Wynroth 
materials,  they  "stated  that  the  program  was  very  effective 
and  they  would  like-to  teach  in  the  activity  in  the 
following  year. 

Classroom  Observation 

Sprinq  and  f  all  observat ions  ,of  the  IMI-W  classes  . 
indicated  varied  degirees  of  pupil   interest.     The  spring 
observations  of  both  classes  were-ynade  toward  the  end  of 
th«  school  year.     This  may  have  accounted  for  the-  lack  of. 
interest  exhibited-  by  a  few  of  the  pupils.     However,  the 
observation  bf  the  IMI-W  pupils   in  the  tall  indicated  that 
fehe  children  enjoyed  the  games  and  were  working  on  their 
assigned  tasks.  -  '  . 

The  instructional  content  was  organized ,  clear ,  and 
relevant  to  the  activity.     The  Wssons  were  adapted  to  the 
level,'  qapacity,  and  readiness  of  the  pmpils,  and  were 
dhall^nqifiq.-  The  assignments,  directions,  and. questions 
by  the  teachers  were  given  in  a  clear,  definite,  and' 
intelligible  manner.     The  teachers  were  viewed  as  being  . 
firm,  fair,  friendly,  alert,  and  responsible. 
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Though  varied  to  some  degree,  the  classes  exhibited  an 
established  routine,  self -controlled  students,- and  lessons 
that  started  promptly  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time  or 
disturbance.     The  teachers  appeared  to  be  concerned  more 
with  the  pupils  as  indivi-^^  ial^   than  with  excessive 
e^nphasis  on  the  subject  matter. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMKNT 

With  the  exception  of  two  parents,  the  sample  of  parents^ 
responding  to  a  questionnaire  rated  the  activity  as 
good.     However,  even  the  two  parents  who  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  program  felt  that  the  extra  help 
enabled  their  children  to  make  more  progress  in  their 
school  work  than  they  would  have  without  it.     Only  one  of 
the  two  dissatisfied  parents  had  visited  the  program. 
That  parent  termed  the  program'  as  "fair."     The  parent  who 
had  not  visited  it  thought  it  was  poor.  All  of  the  parents 
felt   that  the  IMI-W  activity  should  be  continued. 

The  IMI-W  parents'    interest  in  their  children's  progress 
was  evidenced  by  their  statements  that  they  worked  more 
with  their  children  in  fiscal  1980  than  previously  and 
that  they  assisted  their  children  with  their  homework  on  a 
daily  or  weekly  basis.     Though  the  number  of  parents  who 
showed  interest  in  the ir  ch ildren' s  school  work  varied, 
the  teachers  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  parents  were 
interested  in  their  children's  progress. 


PARTICI PANT  ACH IRVEMENT . 

The  pupils   in  both  public  schools  achieved  the  objective 
of  at  least  8  months  of  grade-equivalent  gains  in 
Mathematics  Total  on  the  ITBS.    More  than  70  percent  of  the 
participants  in  both  schools  had  positive  standard  score 
qain^,  thus  meeting  the  objective  requiring  at  least  60 
percent  of   the  part ic ipants  to  ach ieve  such  gains. 

Pre-test  standard  scores   indicated  that  pupils   in  IMI-W 
began  the  year  further  behind  in  mathematics  skills  than 
those   in  any  other  mathematics  activity.     Matched  results 
for  4Q  intermediate  level  pupils   in  the  public  school 
serving  thi;^  age  'level  showed  that  almost  all  of  these 
pupils  made  significant  achievement  gains. 

Additional  achievement  data  ap.pear  in  Volume  2,bf  this 
report. 
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COST  RFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  cost  of  the  Wynroth  activity  was -estimated  at 
$143  928.     The  cost  per  pupil  was  $778  and  the  cost  per 
pupil  contact  hour  was  $7.::.     When  cost  is  compared  to 
pupil  achievement,  the  JMI-W  activity  appeared  to  be  cost 
effective. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

in  the  public  schools  using  the  IMI-W  activity,   it  was 
very  successful,  meeting  the  objectives.     The  results  for 
this  activity  exceeded  that  of   its  partner  wi.ich  used  an 
eclectic  approach.  The  structure  of  IMI-W  was  undoubtedly 
a  contributing  factor  in  that  children  like  games  and 
would  be  motivated  and  challenged  by  them.     The  game 
approach  was  also  an  important  factor  in  overcoming  the 
less  than  desirable  location  of  the  classes  in  one  school. 
It  is  notable  that  85  percent  of  the  pupils  in  those 
classes  met  the  standard  score  objective. 

Few  schools  selected  this  component.  Combining  IMI-W  with 
the  IMI-E  option  might  prove  to  be  a  worthwhile 
modification  of  the  IMI  activity;  however,  this  should  not 
be  attempted  until  a  thorough  examination  of  the  IMI-W_ 
structure  has  been  made  and  the  author  of  the  program  is 
consulted  so  that  maximum  effectiveness  can  be  obtained 
from  the  combined  activity. 

The  IMI-W  activity  should  be  considered  by  Title  I  schools 
seeking  to  replace  a  mathematics  activity  not  producing 
the  desired  resdlts.  The  .evidence  suggests  that  it  is 
especially  effective  in  meeting  the  mathematics  needs  ot  ■ 
the  lowest-achieving  intermediate  level  pupils. 
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R&E  #6  6 
^.^   Project  #2  37 
Program  #7  704 

Evaluator:     Muriel  Clarkston 


PRE-ALGEBRA  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Pre-Algebra  Development  Centers  activity  (ALG)  was  a 
new  activity  in  the  Chicago  ESEA  Title  I  project  in  fiscal 
1980.     ALG  was   in  three  schools  serving  225  upper  level 
pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  years  of  school  beyond 
kindergarten. 

The  program  guidelines  of  the  Chicago  ESEA  Title  I  project 
stipulated  that  a  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  an  aide 
would  provide  instruction  for  75  upper  level  pupils. 
Classes  of  15  pupils  each  were  to  be  scheduled  to  receive 
4  0  minutes  of   instruction  each  day  in  a  classroom  equipped 
for  the  ALG  program. 

The  instructional  mater ials ,  equipment ,  diagnostics  and 
remedial  materials,  and  supplies  were  provided  as  part  of 
the  instructional  unit.     The* publisher  of  the  major 
instructional  materials  was  the  Inner  City  Press. 

An  extensive  inservice  was  fco  be  conducted  to" familiar ize 
teachers  and  aides  with  ALG  and  its  management  system 
called  the  LCD  technique. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  program  was  to  include 
concentration  on\:oncepts,  diagnosis  and  remediation,  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  computational  skills,  and 
reading  in  mathematics  designed  to  facilitate  problem 
solving.     The  proposal  stated  that  the  program  was 
correlated  with  the  Chicago  public  schoolsV  Continuous 
Progress  levels.     ALG  had  originally  been  a  Title  IV-C 
national  diffusion  project.  ^ 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

The  Pre-Algebra  Development  Center  activity  was, selected 
because  of   its  reputation  for  providing  upper  age  cycle 
pupils  with  the  skills  necessary  to  facilitate- their  , 
success  with  high  school  mathematics',  especially  algebra. 
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Its  multi-phased  approach  seemed  appropriate  for  obtaining 
optimal  achievement  from  the  pupils  receiving  these 
services. 

Implementation 

Two  Pre-Algebra  Development  Centers  were  implemented 
before  October  15.     One  school  administrator  stated  that 
there  were  no  implementation  problems;  however,  subsequent 
statements  from  the  ALG  teacher  and  the  principal's 
evaluation  of  the  vendors'   services  indicated  that 
problems  did  exist  though  they  were  not  originally 
perceived  as  such  due  to  promises  made  by  the  vendor  to 
take  corrective  action  as  necessary.     The  third  center  was 
implemented  after  October  15  and  was  not  fully  implemented 
until  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when  the  required 
teacher  aide  was  finally  assigned.  Lack  of  the  basic 
program  materials  was  a  problem  throughout  the  year  in  all 
three  schools.    .As  a  result  of  this  deficiency,  the 
administrators  stated  that  the  vendor  service  to  the  ALG 
activity  was  ineffective. 

Pupil  Selection 

Teacher  recommendation  was  the  method  by  which  pupils  were 
selected  and  the  classroom  teacher  usually  made  the 
recommendations  related  to  final  selection.  Two 
principals   indicated  that  both  the  classroom  and  Title  I 
teacher  conferred  with  reference  to  pupil  selection. 

Staffing 

The  principals  were  generally  pleased  with  their  ALG 
activity  staff.     Two  felt  that  their  teachers  were  very 
effective.     One  stated  that  the  teacher  was  average. 

Inservice 

Teachers  and  administrators  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
of  the  quality  of  the  ALG  inservice  program.  The 
administrators  rated  inservice  as  average  while  the 
teachers  gave  all  possible  ratings  except  poor. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM- 

The  attitudes  of  the  principals  and  teachers  toward  the 
ALG  activity  was  ambivalent.     Two  administrators  thought 
the  activity  was  very  effective  in  meeting  the  objectives 
and  gave  the  materials  the  same  rating.     However,  one 
administrator  rated  the  activity  average  in  both. areas  and 
one  teacher  felt  that  the  activity  was  only  moderately 
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effective  and  could  not  decide  whether  teaching  in  the 
activity  the  following  year  would  be  desirab/le.  (The 
teacher  and  administrator  were  not  from  the  same  school.) 


The  teachers  were  completely  divided  in  their  opinions  of 
the  quality  of  the  materials.     Though  none  felt  that  the 
materials  were  poor,  their  ratings  included  adequate, 
good,  and  excellent,  each  teacher  selecting  a  different 
rating.     All  of  the  teachers  stated  that  materials  and 
consumable  suppl ies  were  not  received  in  adequate 
quantities.     They  also  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
supplement  the  materials  they  did  receive.     It  is  possible 
that  the  failure  of  the  major  supplier  of  the  materials  to 
provide  all  the  basic  items  may  have  contributed  to  the 
uncertainty  and  '^is^a'^.isf  action' expressed  by  the 
administrators  and  teachers. 


The  teachers  indicated  that  it  was  possible  to  \ 
individualize   instruction  though  they  varied  in  the  degree 
of   individualization  of   instruction  that  was  possible. 
They  were  generally  not  involved  in  selecting  the 
materials,  but  they  found  them  easy  to  correlate  with  the 
Chicago  CP/ML  levels.     They  stated  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  pupils  were  interested  in  the  activity 
tasks .  '  , 

The  aides  were  generally  positive  with  reference  to  the 
ALG;.act ivity  but  expressed  some  uncertainty  concerning 
their  relationship  with  the  teachers.     Only  one  aide  was 
completely  satisfied  with  that  relationship.  The 
uncertainties  expressed  by  the  aides  were  in  the  following 
areas:  . 

-having  enough  responsibilities  so  that  helping 

individual  pupils  was  facilitated; 
-degree  of  teacher's  confidence  in  the  aides* 

skillfe? 

-a  relationship  with  the  teacher  that  facilitated 
the  discussion  of  problems  and  new  ideas  related 
to  the  activity 

The  teachers  and  aides  generally  agreed  about  the  duties 
performed  by  the  aides  but  differed  on  the  frequency  with 
which  the  tasks  were  performed. 

Direct  observation  of  ALG  classes  indicated  varied 
reactions  to  %\\e  activity:  h^y/ever,  most  wdre  positive. 
The  instructional  content  was  organized ^  clear,  and 
relevant  to  the..activity  objectives.     The  lessons  were 
adapted  to  the  level,  capacity,  and  reacJiness  of  the 


was  clearly  established  and  the  students  Were 
self-controlled.     Lessons  started  promptly  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  time  or  disturbance.     Student  input  was  usually 
allowed  and  considered  important.     There  was  evidence  of 
student  direction  in  the  activities  being  performed . 
However,  it  was  not  very  clear  whether  the  teachers' 
primary  concern  was  the  subject  or  the  pupil.     Nor  was  the 
degree  to  which  individualization  occurred  clear. 


^  •  PARENT  INV0LVEME;^T 

The  eleven  parents  responding  to  a  questionnaire  were 
positive  toward  the  ALG  activity.     Most  of  the  parents  had 
visited  their  ch ildren ' s  regular  classes  but  few  had 
visited  the  Title  I  class.     Most  of  the  parents  worked 
more  with  their  children  than  in ^previous  years/  felt  that 
^their  children  used  their  free  time  more  profitably  than 
previously,  and  felt  they  learned  more  as  a  result  ol 
participating  in  the  ALG  activity  than  they  would  have 
without  the  program.     The  program  was  rated  good  or 
.excellent  by  the  parents  and  all  of  the  parents  stated 
'that  it  should  be  contifti^ed  the  following  year* 

The  teachers  indicated  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
ALG  parents  visited  the  school  at  their  request  or 
voluntarily.     They  rated  parental  interest  in  the  ALG 
participants'  progress  as  of ten  act ive  and  usually 
interested . 


,      PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMEl^T 

Pupil  achievement  was  as  varied  as  were  other  aspects 
of  the  ALG  activity.     For  all  ALG  pupils  with  matched  ITBS 
pre-  and  postt^st,  sgores  for  Mathematics  Total,  the  mean 
grade-equivalent  gain  was  nine  months,  which  met  the  Title 
I  objective  of  eight  months  grade-equivalent  gain.  Only 
age  cycle  12  failed  to  meet  the  objective,  but  even  these 
participants  met  it  iti  mathematical  problem  solving 
although  not  in  mathematics  concepts ;      -  -     ...^  _    .    .  , 

Overall,  54  percent  of  the  participants  had  standard  score 
gains,  thus  failing  to  meet  the  object ive  of  60  percent^ 
having  gains.     Only  age  cycle  14,   71  percent  of  whom  had 
gains,  met  the  standard  score  objective*     Only  one  school 
met  both  achievement  objectives.     The  average  grade- 
equivalent  gain  in  that  school  was  13  months  and -66 
percent,  of  the  participants  achieved  standard  score 
gains .  • 
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COST  EFFECTIVENESS 


The . est imated  total  cost  of  the  Pre-"'gebra  Development 
Centers  was  $111,561,     The  cost  pe     ^^upil  was'' 
$496  and  the  cost  per  pupil'  conta..t.  hour  was  $4.25. 
Given  the  average  academic  performance  of  the  pupils 
enrolled  and  the  below  average  per  pupil  costs,   it  would 
appear  that  ALG  was  a  somewhat  cos t-ef feet ive  act ivity . 

^      SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION    .  - 

It   is  unfortunate  that  an  activity  that  has  proven  itself- 
successful  elsewhere  should  enjoy  only  limited  success  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  project.     The  failure  to  receive  an 
adequate  siipply  of  act ivi ty  mater ials  may  have  helped 
limit  pupils  growth.   Class  cancellations,  although  not  as 
prevalent  as  in  some  other  activities,  may  also  have 
contributed. 

The  aura  Qf  ambivalence  which  permeated  the  entire 
activity  was  reflected  in  the  achievement  of  the  young  ^ 
people  for  whom  the  s^ervices  were  provided.     The  program 
structure 'may  have  been  adequate,  the  staff  qualified,  the 
pupils  interested,  the  parents  cooperative ;  nevertheless, 

the  results  did^not  live  up  to  expectations. 

...  • 

\  ■ 

'  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  changer;if  possible,  in  the  distributor  of  the  program 
materials  should  be  effected  immediately.     All  aspects  of 
the  staff  jdgvelopmenc  component  should  be.  rigorously 
implemented  to  insure  that  a  cohesive  effort  is  expended 
to  help  tl^e  pupils  achieve  the  activity  qoals. 

As  currently  implemented,  ALG  has  been  assessed  as  only 
occasionally  capable  of  meeting  Title  I  pupils'  needs. 


.  0 
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■R&E  #36 
Project  #603 
PiToqram  #7635 

Evaluator:     Muriel  Clarkston 


AUDIO-TUTORIAL   LABORATORY  I?OR  INDIVIDUAL   PROGRESS:  ■ 

MATHEMATICS 

I      '  • 

ACTIV\|:TY  DESCRIPTION  , 

The  Audio-Tutorial  Laboratory  for  individojal  Progress 
(AT-M)  activity  has  beer,  a/ part  of  the  Chicago  ESEA  Title 
I  prciject  for  seven  years.     During  the  fiscal  1980  school 
yearjAT-M  was"  in  operation  in  one  school  and=secved  75 
pupils  in  the  fourth  to  sixth  years  beyond  kindergarten.  . 
The^ctivity  was  in  its/fifth  year  of  „  ope  cation  in  the 
sch^l.  • 

Program  guidelines  for  Title  I  stipulated  that  ope 
teacher,  with  the  help  of  an'  aide,  would  pi^ovide 
instruction  to  at  least  five  classes  daily  with 
approximately  15  pupils  per  class.     Each  class  was  to  last 
forty  minutes  and  to  meet  in  a  classroom  especially  « 
equipped  for  AT-M.  i 

Educational  Development  Corpotation  provided  and 
maintained  a  laboratory  containing  cass«3tte  players, 
he^d-sets,  sound  f ilmstrip  projectors,  and  audio  fxashcard 
readers.     Consultant  services  and  inservice  tra in ing  were , 
also  provided  by  the  vendor.     Three  dollars  per  child  was 
available  for  the  purchase  of   incidental  supplies. 

"The  major  thrust  of  the  instructional  program  was  to 
diagnose  ahd-^feo  develop  a  prescription  for  the  learning 
needs  of  each  child.     A  classroom  management  system  to 
facilitate  individualization- and  a  support  system  to 
indicate  appropriate  supplementary  activities  for  each 
preacription  were  major  components  of  P>T-M. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Audio-Tutorial  Mathematics  project,  (AT-M)  was  selected 
because  iT^was  effective  in  the  school  in  previous  years. 
The  program  va a  implefnen ted  prior  to  October  15th 
according  to  the  principal."'  ' 

Staff  consisted  of  a  t^^acher  and  teacher  aide.  The 
teacher  had  been  wich  the  prog:ram  since  its  inception  and 
the  aide  had  been  with   it  for  three  years. 
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So 


Both  the  teacher  and  the  aide  were  positive  with  reference 
to  AT-M.     The  teacher  expressed  no  dissatisf auction  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  or  ciuality  of  jnater  ials .  She 
was  involved   in  the  selection  at   those  materials  and  found 
they  facilitated  individualization  of   instruction.  She 
also  found  it  very  ^easy  to  cor:relate  the  AT-M  materials 
with  the  Chicago  CP/ML  levels.     The  teacher  stated  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  supplement  the  activity  materials, 
but  she  did  so  due   to  her  "interest,  expertise,  and 
abundance  of   ( personal )  ma terials . " 

AT-M  was  implemented  on  September  13,   1979  according  to 
the  teacher.     Her  teacher  a'ide  was  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  and  her  services  were 
available  to  the  teacher  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  AT-M  teacher  stated  that  she  communicated  at  least 
weekly,  formally  or  informally,  with  the  non-Title  I 
teachers  whose  pupils  she  served.     Although  Individualized 
Learning  plans  (ILPs)  were  not  required  of  mathematics 
projects,   she  developed  such  plans  and  provided  the 
home-room  teachers  with  them.     The  teacher  felt  that  the 
AT-M  project  was  very  effective  in  comparison  to  other 
activities  and  she  stated  that  she  was  sorry  that  it  was 
to  be  discontinued  due  to  lack  of   interest  in   it  by  other 
schools. 

"The  responses  of  the  aide   indicated  a  positive  attitude 
toward  AT-M.     Both  the  aide  and  the  teacher  tended  to 
agree  as  to  the  aide's  assigned  duties  during  the  year. 
Most  duties  were  performed  daily;  however,  duties  like 
preparation  of  bulletin  boards  were  performed  much  less 
frequently . 

The  aide  estimated  that  she   spent  approximately  50  percent 
of   the  time  working   directly  with  the  pupils.  She 
assisted  with  learning  tasks  individually  and  in  groups. 
She  also  generally  supervised  the  pupils  and  assisted  with 
minor  behavior  problems  or  personal  needs. 

The  aide  appeared  generally  satisfied  with  her  role.  She 
stated  that  the  teacher ' s, d irect ions  were  very  clear  and 
that  the  teacher  had  confidence  in  the  aide's  skills.  She 
usually  felt  comfortable  with  her  Title  I  teacher  and 
discussed  activity  related  problems  and/or  new  ideas- with 
the  teacher. 

AT-M  was  observed  in  operation  during  the  fall' and  spring. 
The  pupils  worked  independ^^n  tly ,   receiving  help  from  the 
teacher  and  aide  individually.     A  variety  of  materials 
were  used,   i.e.,  learning  kits,  workbooks,  work-sheets  or 
writing  paper  and  activity  prescribed  equipment.  The 
teacher's  remarks  in  the  classroom  were  positive   in  tone. 
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The  spring  observation  noted  much  the  same  typfo  oE 
activity.     The  aide,  however,  was  not  present'.   Most  pupils 
were  attentive,  motivated,  and  responded  well  to  their 
tasks.     A  few  exhibited  soipr*  ro^stlessness  and  halE-hearted 
efforts.      It  was  noted  by  the  evaluator  that  the  weather 
might  have  been  a  contributing  factor,  as   it  was  a  very 
hujnid  day. 


PARENT  INVOLV'EMENT 

The  parents  of  the  AT-M  pupils,  according   to  the  teacher, 
were  interested   in  the  activity.  The  teacher  reported  that 
53   (approximately  two-thirds)   of  the  AT-M  parents  visited 
her  to  discuss  their  children's  progress  or  problems. 

Eight  parents  responded  to  a  sample  quest ionna ire 
concerning  AT-M.   They  stated  thab  they  were  aware  of 
their  children's  participation  in  AT-M.  Seven  stated  that 
they  had  visited  their  children's  classroom  teacher.  Five 
parents  reproted  visiting  the  AT-M  teacher. 

Six  of  the  eight  parents  stated  that  during  the  fiscal 
1980  school  year  they  worked  more  with  their  children  than 
in  the  past  arid  five  parents  said  that  they  felt  tl;iat  the 
children  used  their  time   in  a  more  useful  manner  than  in 
previous  years.     Pupils  were  assisted  with  homework 
assignments  daily  by  the  majority  of  ^the  responding 
parents. 

All  parents  rated  AT-M  as  excellent.     The  majority  stated 
that  they  felt  their  children  had  learned  more  than  they 
.would  have  without  the  program.     All  of  the  parents 
thouqht  the  program  should  be  continued. 


PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  average  grade-equivalent  gain  in  achievement  of  the, 
pupils  as  measured  on  the  ITBS  was  1.0  years.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  participants  achieved  positive 
standard  score  gains.     All  age  levels  achieved  the 
objective  related  to  standard  score  gains  and  all  except 
age  cycle  nine^  pupils  met  the  grade-equivalent  objective 
of   at  least  eight  months  of  grade-equivalent  gains.  These 
results  placed  AT-M  among  the  most  successful  mathematics 
activities.   Although'the  results  for  fiscal  1980  are  from 
only  one  school,  the  activity  throughout  its  seven  year 
history  in  Title  I  has  exhibited  similar  resulti^. 

o 

A  complete  tabulation  of  the  achievement  data  appears  in 
Volume  2  of  this  report. 
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COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  cost  of  the  AT-M  activ/ity  was  $50^  737.     The  cost 
per  pupil  was  $6  76.     The  cost  per  pupil  contact  hour  was  - 
$5.79.   From  the  standpoint         pupil'  ach ievement ,  AT-M 
appears  to  have  been  cost  effective. 

*  . 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Audio-Tutorial  Laboratory  for  Individual  Progress  in 
Mathematics  activity,   for  its  entire  period  in  the  Chicago 
ESEA  Title  I  project^,  has  been  one  of  the  more  effective 
mathematics  projects,   although  very  few  schools  used  it. 

This  activity  should  be  considered  for  re-instatement  in 
the  Title  I  project  at  some   future  date.     It  is 
'  recommended  that,    if  AT-M  is  reinstated,  it  not  be 

combined  with  its  reading  component  as  was  true  in  the 
past.  The  reading  component  appears  to  have  been  less 
successful  than  the  mathematics. 


R&E  «21 
Project  #5  88 
Program  #7624 

Evaluator:     Muriel  Clarkston 


CAREER  GUIDANCE  LABORATORY 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

In  fiscal  1980  the  Career  Guidance  Laboratory  (CGL) 
activity  was  in  its  fifth  year  in  Chicago's  Title  I 
project  and  was  to  serve  240  pupils  at  three  public 
schools.     The  pupils  were  to  receive  guidance  and 
instructional  services  four  days  per  week  in  forty-minute 
periods  in  a  classroom  equipped  as  a  CGL  laboratory. 

One  teacher  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher  aide  would 
provide  career  guidance  and   instructional  services  in  the 
areas  of  reading  and  mathematics  to  80  pupils  in  groups  of 
16. 

Materials  provided  by  Pacific  Learning  Services  included 
objective- based  units/  management  charts^r  activity 
workbooks,  role-playing  cards,  task  cards,  manuals  and 
criterion-referenced  tests,  and  non-textual  instructional 
supplies  and  materials.     Equipment  included  role-playing 
centers,  cassettes,  automatid  scoring  devices,  and 
audiovisual  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  provide  an  individual- 
ized, objective-based,  and  cr*itef  ion-referenced  career  * 
guid'ance  program  with  emphasis  on  the  reinforcement  of 
pupils'   reading  and  mathematics  skills.  > 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MEASUREME^NT 
Program  Selection  '  - 

The  Career  Guidance  Laboratory  was  in  its  fifth  year  at 
two  schools.     Their  principals  felt  that  it  had  proved  its 
effectiveness  and  that  its  continued  implementation  was 
desirable.     The  third  school  implemented  CGL  for  the  first 
time.     District-wide  emphasis  on  career  guidance  arid  its 
"open-classroom"  structure  were  the  reasons  given  by  the 
third  principal. 

Program  Implementat  ion 

Initial  implementation  was  easily  accomplished;  however, 
problems  related  to  staff  preventec  optimal  operation  of 
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the  activity  in  two  schools.     The  teacher  in  one  of  the 
corvtinuihg  schools  transferred  to  a  high  school.  The 
activity  was  conducted  by  substitute  teachers  with  the 
help  of  the  aide  until  a  new  teacher  was  assigned-^-in  March 
1980.     In  the  new  school,  the  teacher  aide  left  the 
activity  and  did  not  return;  however,  th^  CGL  teacher  did 
not  mention  this  as  a  problem. 

Pupil  Selection 

The  age  levels  of  pupils  selected  for  CGL  varied  among  the 
schools.     The  principals  stated  that  teacher  recommenda- 
tion was  usually  the  selection  method  used.     One  principal 
stated  that  the  classroom  teachers  were  involved  in  making 
the  selection. 

Staffing  • 

The  principals  of  the  schools  felt  that  they  had  very 
effective  staffs;  however,  one  principal  felt  that  optimal 
effectiveness  of  the  teacher  was  somewhat  inhibited 
because  of-  late  assignment  to  the  CGL  activity. 

Inservice 

The  ratings  of  the  inserVice  program  by  the  principals  and 
teachers  and  the  aide  who  responded  to  questionnaires  were 
fiositive.     All  administrators  indicated  that  the  service 
of  the  vendor  was  very  effective. 

Instructional  Program 

The  principals  were' divided  in  their  ratings  of  the  CGL 
activity.  .  Two  principals  felt  that  the  activity  was  only 
average  with  reference  to  meeting  the  objectives;  however, 
the  third  principal  gave  a  rating  of  very  effective  in 
this  area.     The  two  teachers  who  resppnded  were  also 
divided  in  their  rating  between  very  effective  and 
moderately  effective  concerning  the  activity's  perfor- 
mance; however,  both  teachers  stated  that  they  would  like 
to  teach  in  the  activity  the  following  year. 


FACILITIES,    MATERIALS,   AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  opinions  of  the  pr ihcipals  concerning  materials  and 
equipment  followed  two  directions:     average  or  moderate 
ratings  from  the  school  having  the^ctivity  for  the  firat 
time  and  ratings  of  "very  effective"  from  the  schools  in 
Which  C.GL  was  a  continuing  activity.     The  teachers' 
opinions  followed  this  trend.     Insufficient  quantities  of 
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materials  were  an  additional  problem  noted  by  the  teacher 
of  the  new  CGL  activity.     However,  the  teachers  agreed 
that  it  was  possible  to  individualize  instruction  using 
the  materials  and  that  it  was  moderately  easy  to  correlate 
the  materials  with  the  Chicago  CP/ML  levels. 

Observations  of  the  CGL  classrooms  showed  adequate  and 
well-organized  space  in  which  instruction  could  easily 
occur.     The  aides  seemed  enthusiastic  and  absorbed  in 
their  work.     The  one  aide  who  responded  to  a  questionnaire 
stated  that  she  was  comfortable  with  her  teacher  and  could 
discuss  problems  and/or  new  ideas  with  her'.     She  felt  that 
the  teacher's  directions  were  very  clear  and  that  the 
teacher  had  confidence  in  her  skills.     The  teacher  and  the 
aide  agrefed  as  to  the  aide's  duties  and  the  frequency  with 
which  each  type  of  task  was  performed. 

The  CGL  pupils,  when  observed  in  the, fall,  were  involved 
in  language  arts  lessons.     Their  learning  tasks  were 
varied.     They  worked  as  an  entire  class  gjroup  or 
independently  on  individual  tasks.     The  teacher  instructed 
the  entire  group,  provided  tutorial  service,  or  supervised 
the  pupils  as  they  worked  independently  on  their 
assignments.     The  teachers'  comments  were  positive  or 
neutral . 

One  regular  classroom  teacher  responded  to  the  CGL 
questionnaire.     This  teacher  stated  that  the  regular  work 
was  sometimes  missed  by  her  pupils  but  was  made  up  by 
homework  assignments.     The  teacher  was  positive  toward  the 
CGL  activity,  stating  that  it  correlated  well  with  the 
school  curriculum.     The  teacher  felt, that  the  pupils  who 
a|:tended  the  CGL  classes  learned  more  than  if  they  had  not 
had  the  activity.     The  teacher  had  been  included  in  the 
CGL  participant  selection  process  and  stated  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  pupils'  demonstration  of  personal 
responsibility  toward  school  and  increased  effort  in  the 
performance  of  academic  tasks.     The  tfe.acher  stated,  "the 
Title  I  programs. .have  been  most  helpful  in  making  the 
students  aware  of  their  reading  deficiencies  and 
introducing  them  to  materials  for  remediation." 

Staff  Communication 

All  CGL  staff  were  positive  with  reference  to 
communication  between  regular  and  Title  I  staff,  activity 
operation,  and  pupil  progress.     Informal,  formal,  and 
written  reports  and  conferences  were  the  means  by  which 
such  communication  occurred.     Frequency  of  communication 
ranged  from  daily  to  monthly. 

The  CGL  teachers  commented  on  the  program  content  and 
operation  orally  and  by  written  statements.     One  school 
used  peer  tutoring  to  meet  a  problem  related  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  reading  materials  for  the  primary 
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pupils.     One  teacher  felt  that  some  of  the  equipment 
"served  no  purpose"  and  that  the  "Role  Play"  center  was 
useful  only  with  younger  pupils.     The  teacher  of  the  upper 
age  level  pupils  was  enthusiastic  with  reference  to  the 
career  aspect  of  the  activity  and  especially  the  resource 
speaker  component.     This  teacher  had  been  particularly 
active  in  obtaining  a  variety  of  persons  representing 
various  careers  to  speak  to  the  CGL  pupils. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Parents  of  pupils  at  two  of  the  CGL  schools  responded  to  a 
questionnaire.  The  parents  were  very  positive  toward  the 
activity.     Most  of  the  parents  felt  that  their  children 
had  achieved  more  than  they  would  have  had  they  not 
participated  in  the  CGL  activity.     All  of  the  parents 
stated  that  they  thought  the  program  should  be  continued. 
The  CGL  teacher  respondents  were  divided  in  their  rating 
of  the  parents'   interest  in  the  activity.     One  teacher 
stated  that  most  of  the  parents  were  interested r  while  the 
other  teacher  stated  that  most  of  the  parents  were  not 
noticeably  interested  in  CGL, 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Although  there  were  no  achievement  objectives  specif iedr 
the  CGL  iactivity  provided  supplementary  experiences  in 
both  reading  and  mathematics.     Each  of  the  three  schools 
obtained  at  least  an  eight  month  grade-equivalent  gain  in 
reading  comprehension.     Two  of  the  schools  also  obtained 
over  a  year  of  grade-equivalent  gain  in  mathematics. 

Viewing  the  results  for  all  CGL  pupils r  the  average 
grade-equivalent  gain  for  both  reading  and  mathematics  for 
all  age  cycles  was  10  months^  while  the  percent  of  pupils 
achieving  a  standard  sore  gain  was  62  percent  for  both 
reading  and  mathematics.     However ^  when  age  cycles  are 
considered  separately r  the  upper  level  pupils  exceeded  the 
other  age  cycles  in  achievement  in  both  grade-equivalent 
gains  and  standard  score  gains  in  reading  comprehension. 
The  primary  pupils  exceeded  the  other  age  cycles  in 
mathematics  achievement^  in  both  grade-equivalent  and 
standard  score  gains.     The  primary  pupils  also  exceeded 
the  other  age  cycles  in  vocabulary  gains. 

Further  information^on  achievement  can  be  found  in  Volume 
2  of  this  report. 
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A  contributing  factor  to  the  relatively  poor  results  for 
the  intermediate  pupils  could  be  that  the  school  which 
served  most  of  the  intermediate  pupils  was  new  to  CGL,  The 
complexity  of  the  activity's  structure  could  be  a  factor 
in  limited  achievement  during  the  first  year  of  the 
activity. 

Information  pertaining  to  the  completion  of  subject  matter 
units  (called  modules)  was  obtained  from  the  schools 
serving  intermediate  and  upper  pupils.     The  objective 
requiring  completion  of  at  least  four  modules  by  60 
percent  of  the  pupils  was  not  met.     However,  in  view  of 
the  achievement  results,  module  completion  appears  not  to 
have  been  a  significant  factor  in  the  pupil's  academic 
achievement. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  cost  of  the  CGL  activity  was  $158,500,     The  per 
pupil  cost  was  $660  and  the  cost  per  pupil  contact  hour 
was  $7,07,     Given  the  pupils'  ach ievement ,  the  CGL 
activity  may  be  considered  moderately  cost  effective. 

Conclusions 

The  Career  Guidance  Laboratory  activity  has  been 
discontinued.     It  was  an  expensive  activity  and  was  never 
implemented  in  more  than  four  schools.     Its  classification 
as  a  special  needs  activity  which  did  not  provide  daily 
instruction  in  the  basic  subjects  also  limited  its 
likelihood  of  being  selected.  In  addition,  the  amount  of 
equipment,  particularly  the  role-playing  center,  made  it 
necessary  that  adequate  space,  at  least  a  full-size 
classroom,  be  available  to  adequately  implement  the 
activity.     This  also  limited  the  number  of  schools  that 
could  select  it. 

There  were  several  positive  points  about  the  activity. 
One  of  these  was  its  strength  in  the  area  of  mathematics. 
Pupils  were  more  successful  with  this  subject  thah  with 
reading,     A  second  positive  point  was  the  achievement  of 
the  upper  age  pupils.     This  group  was  successful  in  both 
subject  areas  and  the  CGL  may  have  been  a  motivating 
factor.     However,  it  is  also  the  case  that  older  pupils 
typically  gained  more  in  most  Title  I  activities. 
Vocabulary  development  was  also  somewhat  effectively 
treated,  though  its  effectiveness  was  not  as  pronounced. 

The  reading  comprehension  area  presented  a  problem  for 
most  of  the  younger  pupils.     The  limited  success  of  the 
younger  pupils  with  the  reading  comprehension  portion  of 
the  activity  was  due  largely  to  the  inappropr iateness  of 
the  readability  levels  of  the  CGL  booklets.     In  the  first 
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evaluation  of  the  CGL  activity  in  fiscal  1976,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  reading  levels  assigned  by  the  vendor 
to  the  booklets  did  not  coincide  with  the  readability  of 
the  booklet  narratives.     This  was  corroborated  by  the 
teacher  of  the  primary  pupils.     Throughout  the  existence 
of  the  CGL  activity  at  that  school,  the  teacher  and  the 
aide  had  to  read  aloud  the  material  to  the  younger  pupils. 


During  fiscal  1980  (and  perhaps  earlier),  peer  tutoring 
was  used  to  offset  the  time  needed  to  give  the  additional 
help  in  reading  needed  by  the  younger  children.  The 
pupils  doing  the  tutoring  achieved  very  small  gains  in 
reading  comprehension.     The  tutoring  duties  may  have 
contributed  to  this  low  achievement.  Pupils'   tutoring  work 
was  in  areas  they  had  already  learned  and  perhaps  it  did 
not  extend  to  all  skills  they  had  achieved.     The  tutors, 
while  spending  time  teaching,  could  not  receive  as  much 
time  as  needed  to  help  them  make  optimal  gains  in  reading. 
This  is  a  danger  inherent  in  peer  tutoring  by  pupils  who 
need  instruction  themselves. 

It  is  recommended  that  positive  aspects  of  this  activity 
be  incorporated,  where  possible,  in  the  Title  I  project. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL   lABORATORIl'IS   FOR  THF.  - 
TEACHING  OP  READING 

ACTIVITY   DESCRIPTION  i  . 

The' Instruct ional  Laboratories  for  the  Teaching  of  Reading 
(ID  began  in  1967  using  mobile  classrooms.     Since  1978 
the  IL  personnel  have  provided  instruction,  materials  and 
equipment  to  ccTrrelate  and  supplement  the  regular 
classroom  curriculum  in  the  local  school  but  without  the 
mobile  un  its. 

These  Laboratories  prov ide ' three  options  for  the  teaching 
of  reading.     During  the  1979-80  school  year  43'  public  and 
11  rvonpublic  schools  selected  the  Art*(IL-A)  option 
serving  4,  650  pupils  'in  the  first  through  eighth  years  of 
school  after  kindergarten?   50  public  and  8  nonpublic 
schools  selected  the  Science   (IL-S)  option  serving  5,680 
pupils   in  the  first  through  eighth  years;  and  11  public 
and  4  nonpublic  schools   selected  the  Creative  Arts  (IL-CA) 
option  serving  1,125  pupils   in  the  first  through  eighth 
years  of  school. 

Any  pupil-  enrolled  in  a  Title  I  school  was  eligible  for 
the  IL  program  if  he/she  met  the  reading  level 
requirements.     The  instructional  materials  and  equipment 
were  prepared  or  furnished  by  the  laboratory  coordinator. 
However,  Title  I  teachers  could  use  the  materials  when  the 
coordinator  was  not  visiting  the  school. 

In  IL-A,   a  coordinator,  assisted  by  a   teacher,  visited 
each  school  approximately  twice  a  month  and  worked  with 
five. groups  of  15-20  eligible  Title  I  pupils  for  45 
minutes  each.     All  the  demonstrations  were  to 
correlate  with  the  art  materials  and  techniques  suitable 
for  the  particular  age  and  achievement  levels  of  the 
pupils  served. 

In  IL-S  a  coordinator  visited  each  school  approximately 
once  a  week  and  worked  with  four  or  five  groups  of  15-20 
eligible  Title  I  pupils   for  35-45  minutes,  depending  on 
the  number  of  groups  served.     The  sophif5tication  and 
difficulty  of  the   instructional  concepts  were  to  increase 
with  the  pupil's  achievement  level,  age  and  experience. 
An  additional  auxiliary  coordinator  was  available  to  each 
participating  school  to  provide  inservice  workshops  to 
Title  I  teachers . 
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In  IL-CA,   a  coordinator  visited  each  school  appirox ima tely 
once  a  week  and  worked  with  five  groups  of  lb  eligible 
Title  I  p'upils  for  4  5  minutes  each.     Pupils  created  and 
performed  their  own  work  using  multimedia  materials  and 
read  various  literary  works  which  they  could  perform. 

In  each  option  of  this  activity,  the  coordinators  were  to 
provide  local  school  inservice  training  to'Title  I 
teachers  and  teachers  of  Title   I  pupils  at  least  once 
per  month. 

*• 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection  and  Implementation 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  school  administrators  indicated  the 
IL  was  selected  primarily  because  its  materials  and 
program  content  met  pupil  needs  and  provided  skills  that 
reinforced  the  school's  curriculum.     Past  perf or.r.ance  and 
cost  effectiveness  were  other  reasons  stated.  Adminis- 
trators also  chose  IL  if,  after  selecting  the  reading 
and/or  math  activities  which  met  daily,  they  had  some 
additional  funds,   for  IL  was  created  to  fill  an 
instructional  gap  at  an  affordable  price. 

Individual   comments  from  the   fall  Administrator  Interview 
included  a  variety  of  specific   reasons  for  IL  selection. 
Whereas  most  ESEA  programs  focused  on  reading,   IL  offered 
skilled  personnel  to  provide   instruction  in  curriculum 
areas  sometimes  neglected.     The  content  of  IL  reinforced 
the  curriculum  and  provided  personnel,  materials  and 
equipment  to  schools  where  needs  existed,  and  space, 
materials,  or  funds  were  limited.     IL  staff  helped  to 
expand  ESEA  services  to  more  pupils  at  all  age  levels  with 
three  different  instructional  dimensions. 

Implementation  of  the  IL  program  occurred  by  the  middle  of 
October,  according  to  principals  interviewed:     IL-A  91 
percent,   IL-S  86  percent,  IL-CA  91.  percent.  Pupil 
scheduling  or  school  reorganization  hampered  the 
initiation  of   instruction  in  a  few  school.  Pupils 
selected  for  participation  represented  all  age  levels;- 
some  were  enrolled  in  another  ESRA  program.     In  addition, 
teacher  recommendations,  reading  levels,  and  pupils  in 
need  of  additional  motivation  were  other  reasons  stated 
for  pu^il  selection. 

As  already  explained,  staffing   varied  with  the  IL  options. 
IL  experienced  some  changes  mid-year  as-  a  result  of 
personnel  transfers  to  effect   staff  desegregation.     A  few 
principals   indicated  that  these  staff  changes  "dulled  the 
effectiveness  of   the  program,  primarily  in  the  art  and 
science  options.     The  new  teachers,  many  of  whom  came  from 
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high  school  settings,  had  to  teach  elementary  pupils 
without  the  benefit  of  adequate  inservice  training. 
Administrators  rated  IL-A  and  IL-S  personnel  as  very 
effective IL-CA  as  average. 

Inservice 

IL  coordinators  and  teachers  worked  in  the  schools  Monday 
through  Thursday.     Each  Friday,  IL  coordinators  and 
teachers  scheduled  their  own  inservices  for  planning, 
transfer  of  materials,  changeover  to  new  instructional 
units,  problem-solving,  and  discussions  of  methods  for 
relating   IL  activities  to  language  arts. 

However,  the  activity  guidelines  indicated  the  coordina- 
tors would  provide  at  least  one  period  per  month 
in  each  school  for  inservice  training  to  Title  I  teachers 
and  teachers  of  Title  I  pupils.     These  inservice  meetings 
were  to  , f ^mil iar ize  teachers  with  instruction  materials 
and  equipment f  help  teachers  understand  the  application  of 
the  spiral  development  concept  in  IL-S,  and  demonstrate 
language   arts  techniques  and  communication  skills  that 
might  be  used   in  the  regular  classroom  with  curriculum 
content. 

The  local  school  inservice  provisions  were  not  entirely 
clear 'to  school  administrators.^    On  the  spring 
Principal  Evalu-ation  Form,  administrators  rated  the 
inservice  provided  by  IL  personnel.     Twenty-six  percent  of 
those  having  -IL-A,   33  percent  of  those  having  IL-S,  and  18 
percent  of  those  having  IL^Awere  unaware  that  inservices 
were  available,  or  had  not  received  inservice  from  the  IL 
coordinators.     Art  coordinators  provit^ed  workshops  for 
teachers  and  pupils  to  decorate  schools  and  hold  art 
fairs.     Science  coordinators  provided  teacher  inservice 
sessions   to  demonstrate  equipment  and  sample  classroom 
lessons.     However,  not  all  schools  p'urchasing  thes.e  IL 
programs  received  the  same  amount  of  school  inservice. 
This  is  reflected  in  Table  1,  based  on  responses  from 
teachers   in  the  Classroom  Teacher  Questionnaire. 

Classroom  teachers  who  did  participate  in  local  school 
workshops  commented  that  these  sessions  were  helpful  to 
them  in  stimulating  their  own  classroom  instruct  ion.  Some 
teachers  ..common ted  that  the  workshops  gave  them  new  ideas 
to  use   in  class.  They  indicated  that  curriculum  skills 
were  in  fact  being  reinforced  and  made  teachers  aware  of 
new  techniques  and  instructional  materials. 
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TABLE  1.      FREQUENCY  OF  LOCAL  INSERVICES 


IL-A 

IL-S 

IL-CA 

More  than 

three 

15% 

13% 

5% 

Three 

.  6% 

5% 

9% 

Two 

8% 

19% 

9% 

One 

19% 

24% 

50% 

None 

47% 

31% 

27% 

Number  of 

responses 

72 

78 

22 

However,  some  teachers,  lacked  real  under\standing  of  the 
content,  skills,  and  activities  of  the  IL.  classes.     The  IL 
■teachers  could  provide  classroom  teachers whose  pupils 
attended  their  classes,  with  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  IL  activities  through  regular  workshops.     Also,   if  the 
homeroom  teachers  were  aware  of   the  content,  they  might  be 
able   to  expand  the   instruction  to  their  whole  class.  One 
teacher  indicated  that  the  inservice  workshops  presented 
in  the  morning  before  classes  began  were  too  short.  These 
workshops  could  have  been  given   (if  only  once)  during  a 
half  day  inservice  where  more  information  could  be  shared. 
The  staff  development  potential  of  all  the  IL  options  was 
not' sufficiently  developed. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

From  classroom  observations  conducted  randomly  in  the  fall 
and  spring,"  it  was  evident  that  operated  in  regular  class- 
rooms, shared  facilities,  hallways,  auditorium  stages, 
libraries,  basement  f^acilities,  or  in  centrally-located 
open  spaces.     Not  all  areas  used  to  conduct  the  IL 
activities  were  appropriate.     Space  needed  to  store  IL 
materials  was  not  always  available.     Distractions  from 
others  sharing  the  space  or  from  people  passing  by  were 
observed.     Suitable  work  space   (particularly  for  IL-A)  was 
not  always  available. 

Principals  rated  the  IL-A  and  IL-S  materials  as  being  very 
effective.     IL-CA  materials  were  rated  as  average.  Two 
principals  commented  that  the  IL-CA  materials  were 
inappropriate  for  elementary  school.     Classroom  teachers 
responding  to  the  Non-Title  I  Teacher  Questionnaire  took 
the  time  to  make  several  comments  regarding  the  IL 
programs.     The  materials  used  in  the  IL  classes  were 
generally  praised  for  their  ability  to  create  interest,  to 
provide  stimulation,  and  to  evoke  a  better  understanding 
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of  the  subject  matter.  Teachers  commented  they  were  able, 
for  the  most  part,  to  correlate  the  material  presented  in 
IL  to  regular  class  ins t ruction .  A  greater  proportion  of 
teachers  whose  pupils  received  art  and  science  instruction 
were  able  to  build^upon  the  skiLLs  and  experiences  of  the 
laboratory  program  in  their  regular  clas.sroom  instruction 
than   those   involved  in  the  creative  arts  option. 

For  the  most  part^^r  classroom  teachers   felt  the  activities 
performed  in  the  ^^jDoratory  settings  were  appropriate  for 
the  age  levels  participating.     However,  some  teachers  did 
not  feel  the  materials  used  or  the  lessons  presented  were 
always  appropriate  for  the  pupil's  age,  challenging,  or 
creative.     The   instructional  projects   in  IL  were  generally 
designed  to  be  completed  in  a  few  sessions.  Because 
projects  changed  frequently,  teacher  comments  varied 
according  to  projects. 

On  the  basis  of  classroom  observations,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  materials  and  activity  was  judged  average  to 
above   average  in  adapting  to  pupils*    levels  and  challeng- 
ing them.     Some  IL-A  projects  appeared  to  use  little 
imagination.     Teachers  also  commented  that  some  art 
projects  were  preassembled  by  the  IL-A  personnel;  the 
pupils'  participation  was  limited  to  coloring  or  glueing. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Classroom  observations  of  a  random  number  of   IL  activities 
were  conducted   in  the  fall  and  spring.     Each  option  will 
be  discussed  in  turn,  followed  by  a  general  discussion. 

IL-A: 

Teachers  were  observed  presenting  lessons  to  the  whole 
group,   demonstrating  the  materials  and  techniques   to  be 
used.     When  materials  were  distributed,  pupils  generally 
worked  independently  supervised  by  IL  staff.  Individual 
help  was  provided ,   including  positive  encouragement.  A 
variety  of  art  supplies  and  materials  were  used.  Pupils 
worked  enthusiastically  on  assigned  projects,  though 
sometimes  the  classroom  was  noisy.     Occasionally,  the  art 
project  was  a  group  effort. 

IL-S: 

Using  a  variety  of  science  materials  and  worksheets,  the 
IL  personnel  demonstrated  science  concepts.     Depending  on 
the  lesson  content,   lessons  were  outlined  using  group 
discussion  and  problem-solving  techniques  before  "hands 
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on"  experiences  by  groups  or  individuals  was  initiated. 
As  pupils  worked  independently  or  in  groups,   IL  personnel 
supervised. 

IL-CA: 

ft 

Whole  class  instruction  was  the  predominant  pattern ~  . 
observed.  Using  textual  materials  and  worksheets,  pupils 
worke'd  together  reading  plays  and  poetry  or  reviewing  . 
language  arts  content  areas.      Independent  seatwork  and  . 
watching  or  listening  to   the  teacher  or  their  classmates 
were  also  observed  by  the  evaluators. 

•  ^ 

Pupils   in  all  three  components  of   I L'  were  observed  as 
being  on  task,  generally  enthusiastic  and  attentive. 
- 

Both  .administrators  and  teachers  commented  on  the 
motivational  aspect  of  IL.     The  creative  aspect  of  a 
child's'   life  does  not  always  get  the  emphasis  it  deserves 
at  the  school  level.     One  principal  commented  that  IL-h 
motivates  the  disadvantaged  child  to  see  positive  aspects 
about  himself  which  'in  turn  has  a  positive  effect  toward 
reading.     This  is  applicable  to  all  three  options  of  IL, 
even  though   instruction  was  not  on  a  daily  basis.     By  pro- 
viding teachers  skilled  in  content  areas  and  in  the  use  ot 
materials  frequently  pushed  into  the,  background  of  Title  I 
concerns,   IL  generated  interests  in  p'upils  for  art, 
science,  and  'creative  arts. 

Building  a  pupil's  sel-f -ini#ge ,  motivating  individual 
creativity,  providing  problem-solving  situations  and 
encouraging  activer- participation  were  some  of   the  many 
positive  comments  received  from  teachers.     Most  teacher 
responses  about.  IL  personnel  were  very  favorable. 
Aathough  some  teachers  were  not  as  aware  of  how  reading 
and  language  arts  skills  were   incorporated  into  the  IL-A 
classroom,   they  were  still  enthusiastic  about  the  program. 
Another  effect  of   the  IL  service  that  teiachers  cited, 
particularly  of  IL-A  and  IL-S,   was  improvement  in 
listening  skills  and  following  directions.     Pupil  pride  in 
seeing "a  finished  product  was  also  mentioned  in  relation 
to  IL-A  and  IL-S. 

Random  classroom  observations  during  the  school  year  could 
not  reveal  the  many  side  effects  of   IL.  Curriculum 
correlation,  continuity,  and  total  pupil  effect  was  not 
always  evident.     Ho,wever,  the  overwhelming  enthusiasm  of 
most  teachers  r^sponding^  to  the  Classroom jTeacher 
Questionnaire  pointed  out  the  cumulative  benefits. 

Not  all  teachers  were  enthusiastic,  however,  citing  lack 
of   inservice,  sporadic  communication,  i-nfrequent  class 
sessions,  not  enough  pupils  receiving  services,  mid-year 
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Staff  changesr  and  materials  that  were  at  times  inappro- 
priate for  the  age  level  served.     Class  cancellations  and 
make-up  sessions  caused  scheduling  difficulties  and  some 
teachers   found  little  correlation  of   the  IL  activities  to 
the  language  arts  skill  areas.     More  communication  between 
IL  personnel  and  school  staff   in  the  form  of  workshops 
might  ameliorate  this  situation. 

Administrators  and  teachers  most,  commonly  agreed  that  the 
three  options  of   IL  succeeded   in  arousing  the  consistent 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils. 


Participant  Achievement 

Standardized  test  results  for  the  three  options  of  the  IL 
urograms  in  fiscal  1980  are  contained  in  Table  2. 

Tabulations  of   the  achievement  data  discussed  iri  this 
section  and  explanations  of  the  statistical  terms  used  may 
be  found   in  Volume  2  of  this  report. 


TABLE  2, 


ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES 


Ob j  ect ive 


Cr  iter  ion 


Act  ivi ty 
Results 
Qption  % 


Objective 
He  t 


Vocabulary  subtest 
-Percent  with 
Score  ga  ins 


St.andard 

IL-A 

54% 

No 

60% 

IL-S 

55% 

No 

IL-C 

51% 

No 

Reading  Comprehension  subtest 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  ga  ins 


-Mean  grade-equivalent 
gains 

N:      IL-A  =  12' 


IL-A 

60% 

Yes 

60% 

IL-S 

57% 

No 

IL-C 

57% 

No 

IL-A 

8  mos. 

Yes 

8  mos . 

IL-S 

7  mos. 

No 

IL-CA 

7  mos . 

No 

S  =  2381, 

IL-CA 

=  430 
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The  achievement  results  indicate  that  only  two  objectives 
were  met,  both  by  IL-A.  Since  these  activity  options  met 
infrequently  and  many  pupils  participated  in  other  Title  I 
activities,  IL's  effectiveness  in  improving  reading 
achievement  is  hard  to  as::-  '.s. 

The  achievement  result's  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
IL  personnel  concentrated  on  the  subject  areas  and 
motivational  aspects  of  the  program  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
on  reading  skill,  areas. 

Although  no  formal  data  were  collected  to  measure  the 
affective  areas  of   the  IL. programs,   the  response  of 
classroom  teachers  suggested  that  as  a  supportive  and 
motivational  RSEA  program,  as  a  curriculum  supplement,  and 
as  a  "potential"  staff  enrichment  and  development  source, 
,the  program  could  be  effective. 

That  upper  level  pupils  showed  the  greatest  achievement 
gains  is  consistent  with  overall  Title  I  gains.  The 
pressure  to  qualify  for  gradua=tion  might  have  more 
significance  than  the  program's  impact. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Approximately  4,650  pupils  participated  in  the _ IL-A  option 
at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $470,304.  Approximately 
5,680  pupils  participated  in  the  IL-S  option  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $574,479.     Approximately  1,125  pupils 
participated  in  the  IL-CA  option  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  $113,7  83. 

Cost  per  pupil  was  approximately  $101  for  all  the  IL 
components.     This  low  cost  was  related  to  the  reduced 
amount- of  direct  instructional  contact  time  with  pupils. 
This  minimum  contact  time  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
achievement  results.     Only  Field  Experiences  and  Health 
Services,  neither  providing  direct   instructional  contact, 
had   lower  pupil  costs. 

Although  program  costs  would  increase  somewhat  but  probably 
remain  substantially  lower  than  that  of  most  Title  I 
programs,  more  frequent  school  visits  might  provide  the 
continuity  of   instruction  classroom  teachers  requested. 

SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,    AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Instructional  l^aboratories  activity,   in  its  fourteenth 
year,  provided  supplementary  instruction  in  art,  science, 
and  creative  arts.     Eligible  Title   I  pupils  selected  to 
participate  in  IL  represented  primary,  intermediate  and 
upper  levels. 
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Although  activity  selection  was  based  on  the  supplementary 
services  provided,  past  performance  and  lower  costs  were 
additional  considerations.     Full  implementation  by  the 
majority  of  schools  posed  few  problems.     Pupil  scheduling 
and  school  reorganization  v^^^re  mentioned  as  problems  by  a 
few  administrators. 

IL  personnel  provided  the  materials ^and  equipment 
necessary  to  manage  the  program. 

One  IL-A  coordinator  and  one  teacher,  one  IL-S 
coordinator  somet  imes  ass  is ted  by  a  second  coord  ina tor , 
and  one  IL-CA  coordinator  provided  instruction  weekly  or^ 
bi-monthly.     Personnel  ^changes  oc'cur red  mid-year ,  to 
enhance  staff  integration.     Inexperience   in  the  program 
and  inadequate  initial  inservice  training  hampered  the 
momentum  and  perceived  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 

IL  staff  worked  in  the  schools  four  days  a  week,  using  one 
day  for  their  own  preparation  and  inserv^\ice  meetings. 
Monthly  school  inservice  workshops  were  to  be  provided  by 
IL  staff,  but  the  provisions  in  the  guidelines  were  not 
-clearly  understood  by  school  personnel  nor  effectively, 
consistently,  or  equally  administered  to  all  schools  by  IL 
staff.  r  . 

Local  school  workshops  were  well-received  wl^re:^  provided ; 
however,  teachers  were  not  always  aware  of  IL  content  and 
its  correlation  with  the  school  curriculum. 

XL  activities  operated  in  a  variety  of  facilities 
(classrooms,  shared  space,  hallways,  audi'toriums , 
libraries),  sometimes  with   inadequate  space-4:o  store 
materials  and  minimize  distract  ions .  \ 

The  program  provided  motivational  aspects  and  curriculum 
complements  in  spite  of  the  low  pupil  instructional 
contact  time  and  achievement  results. 

The  achievement  data  did  not  support  the  IL  options  as  an 
effective   instructional  program,   regardless  of   its  lower 
cost.     However,  as  a  supplementary  program  in  art, 
science,  and  creative  arts,  as  well  as  for  its 
motivational  potential,  IL  did  provide  a  service  to 
schools . 

Title  I  pupils,  according  to  teachers,  were  eager  to 
participate  in  IL  and  felt  pride  and  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  in  their  work. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  IL  options  sl^ould  be  continued  with  more  explicit 
guidelines  as  to  the  supportive,  motivational,  and 
supplemental  curriculum  aspects  of  the  program. 

Clarification"  is  neede^3 ,  at  the  school  level,  regarding 
the  stated  inservice  provisions  of  the  activity. 

Instruction  in  the  reading,  communication,  and  language 

arts  skills   in  the  IL  curriculum  should  be  intensified,  N, 

consistent  with  the  subject  matter  presented. 

Materials  and  techniques  should  be  suitable  for  the 
different  ages  and  achievement  levels  being  served. 

IL  content  should  be  communicated  to  the  homeroom  teacher 
more  cons  is  tently . 

The  IL  personnel  should  supply  the  type  of  content  and 
skills  neec^ed  for  staff  development  purposes  in  Title  I 
schools. 

The  instructional  contact  time  with  pupils  should  be 
increased  with  additional  personnel  providing  bi-weekly 
sessions. 

IL,  as  currently  implemented,  has  been  assessed  as  being 
capable  of  meeting  some  needs  of  the  local  school*  Title  I 
participants. 
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R&E  #64 
Project  #244 
Program  #7944 
Evaluator:     Marion  Rice 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  MULTIMEDIA  INSTRUCTION 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Bilingual  Education  Multimedia  Instruction  (BEMI)   served  a 
total  of  160  pupils   in  two  public  and  one  nonpublic 
schools  in  its  first  year  of  operation  in  Chicago  in 
fiscal  1980.   Children   in  kindergarten  through  the  fourth 
year  of  school  were  eligible  to  participate.  Materials 
and  equipment  were  furnished  ^by  Midwest  Visual  Equipment 
Company  and   included  System  80  machines,  the  Bell  &  Hov;ell 
language  Master,  Gould  machines,  filmstrip  projectors, 
headsets,  and  study  carrels.     All  the  instruction  was 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  limited  English 
proiEiciency.     Emphasis  was  placed  on  developing  language 
■and  communication  skills  and  on  basic  mathematics 
concepts. 

Pupils  in  groups  of  15  received  a  minimum  of  30  minutes  of 
instruction  per  day.     A  teacher  was  to  be-  assigned  to  the 
4  0^pupil  laboratory  chosen  by  two  schools,  and  a  teacher 
and  an  aide  for  80  pupils  in  the  other.     Two  of  the 
laboratories  were  located  in  f ull-s ized  rooms ;   the  third 
shared  space  with  two  other  classes . 

Preservice  training  and  continuing  consult ant^ services 
were  to  be  pr  vided  by  the  Midwest  Visual  Equipment 
Company. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

The  three  main  reasons  for  selecting  the  activity  were: 
the   instructional  emphasis  and  methods  best  met  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  the  school,  BEMI  promised  to  be  very  cost 
effective,  and  it  best  used  the  talents  of  the  schools' 
staff. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

Instruction  was  begun   in  all  schools  by  October  15. 
Correlation  of  Title  I  materials  with  Chicago  CP/ML  Levels 
was  inoclgrately  easy. 
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staff  ing 

Teachers  were  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year»     One  aide  was  assigned  late  and  then  replaced  at 
mid-year-  Staff  v;as  rated  very  effective  by  BKMI 
principals;  this  placed  it  higher  than  the  average  overall 
Title  I  rating  for  staffing. 

0  ' 

Inservice 

The  vendor  and  the  Board  of  Education  coordinator  provided 
a  full-day  workshop  as  required  in  the  guidelines.  The 
vendor  who  supplied  the  wire^^ess  broadcaster  and  its 
hardware  did  not  provide  the  training  component  for  the 
facility;  thus,  the  principals  rated  the  inservice 
component  for  BEMI  lower  than  the  average  overall  rating 
for  Title  I  inservices. 


One  teacher  returned  a  questionnaire  and  rated  inservices 
as  generally  good,  except  for  inservices  provided  by  local 
school  staff  for  which  the  rating  was  very  good.  The 
reverse  was  found  for  on^-site  consultations,   i.e.,  all 
on-site  consultations  were  rated  good  except  for  those 
provided  by  local  sdhool  staff  which  v;ere  rated  poor. 
Inservice  was  perceived  as  improving  classroom 
instruction. 


Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

In  one  school,  because  the  space  was  shared  with  two  other 
classes,  the  BEMI  room  was  crowded  with  pupils  and 
equipment.     Two  other  laboratories  met  in  full-sized 
classrooms. 

The  wireless  broadcaster  and  its  components  were  delivered 
after  the  implementation  date.     Other  ma ter ials  were 
delivered  promptly;  no  problems  were  reported  with  respect 
to  supplies. 

BEMI  principals  gave  the  highest  rating  to  the  activity  in 
terms  of  materials  and  equipment ;  however ,  vendor  service 
N^received  only  an  average  rating,   i.e.,  materials  and 
"^uipment  were  rated  higher  than  the  average  for  Title  I 
and^^endor  service  was  rated  lower  than  the  average. 

Instructional  materials  were . prov ided  in  adequate  quantity 
and  the  qb^lity  of  the  instructional  materials  was 
excellent  according  to  the  one  teacher  questionnaire  , 
received.     Title  I  consumable  supplies  were  adequate  in 
quantity  and  thevteacher  was  able  to  individualize 
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instruction  to  the  extent  necessary.  This  teacher  was  not 
involved  in  the  selection  of  materials. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Classroom  observations  revealed  that  the  average 
enrollment  in  BEMI  was  11.5  and  the  average  attendance  was 
10.5.     All  students  were  found  to  be  on  task.  The 
percentage  of  direct  instructional   interaction  time  was 
somewhat  less  than  for  other  activities,   i.e.,   63  percent 
versus  86  percent. 

The  teacher  completing  the  questionnaire  said  that  BEMI 
classes  had  been  cancelled  18  days  during  the  school  year 
which  was  higher  than  the  10  days  typically  found  in  other 
similar  activities.     The  teacher  was  familiar  with  other 
Title  I  activities  and  considered  this  activity  to  be 
comparatively  very  effective. 

Pupil  Response 

Most  students  were  actively  and  cooperatively  interested 
in  the  activity. 

Activity  principals  gave  the  activity  the  highest  rating 
with  respect  to  its  effectiveness   in  meeting  objectives. 

Parent  Invol venient 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  23  parents  of  children  in  BEMI 
who  returned  questionnaires  were  aware  that  their  children 
participated   in  a  Title  I  program;  this  percentage 
exceeded  the  90  percent  required  by  the  objective. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  parents  had  visited  their 
children's  regular  classrooms  and  36  percent  had  visited 
their  children's  Title  I  classrooms.     The  parents'  ratings 
of  the  activity,  on  the  average,  tended  to  be  higher  than 
the  ratings  of  parents  with  children  in  other  activities, 
even  though  there  were  proportionately  fewer  who  gave  BEMI 
the  highest  rating.     BEMI  also  compared  favorably  with 
other  activities  in  terms  of  the  parents'  pe:rception  of 
their  children's  achievement  and  their  desire  to  have  the 
^program  continued . 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Table  1  shows  that  all  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 
(ITBSV  achievement  objectives  were  met,  except  one.  To 
require  that  pupils  of  limited  English  fluency  achieve 
eight  months  of  gain  on  a  test  of  English  reading 
comprehension  may  have  been  too  difficult. 
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TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES    {N=2  2) 


Activity  Objective 
Objective  Criterion      result  met 


Vocabulary  subtest : 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 
Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 
-Mean  grade-equivalent 
gain 

Mathematics  Total : 
-Percent  with  Standard 

Score  gains 
-Mean  grade-equivalent 

gain 


60% 

60% 
8  mos^. 

60% 
8  mos  • 


71% 

64% 

7  mos , 

71% 
10  mo  s 


Yes 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 


With  respect  to  the  standard  score  and  .grade-equivalent 
gain. objectives  in  reading,  BEMI  was  average  for  special 
needs 'laboratory  activities.     The  activity  exceeded  the 
Title  I  average  for  the  percent  of , pupils  having  standard 
score  gains  in  reading,  i.e.,  64  percent  versus  58  percent; 
however,  it  was  lower  than  Title  I  overall  in  grade- 
equivalent  gain  (seven  months  versus  eight  months  for  Title 
I  overall).   Vocabulary  grade-equivalent  gains  were 
excellent,   i.e.,  nine  months  versus  seven  months  for  Title 
I  overall. 

The  percent  C-  pupils  having  standard  score  gains  and 
grade-equivalent  grains  in  mathematics  surpassed  the 
overall  Title  I  average,   i.e.,  76  percent  and  10  months 
versus  56  percent  and  eight  months. 

Seventeen  six-year-old  pupils  took  the  Comprehensive  Tests 
of  Basic  Skills.     Nine  exceeded  the  national  average. 

Objectives  were  also  specified  to  measure  gains  in  English 
oral  and  reading  fluency.     Bilingual  placement  categories 
for  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were 
available  for  only  25  of  the' 160  or  so  pupils  enrolled  in 
BEMI.     Of  these,   23  were  reassigned  to  a  higher  category  by 
the  end  of  the  year.     This  suggests  a  good  transitioning 
rate  and  the  meeting  of  the  objective. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

BEMl's  estimated  total  cost  was  $119,123  for  160'  pupils. 
The  cost  per  pupil  was  ,$745  and  the  cost  per  pupil  hour  of 
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instruction  was  $8. 50.     The  cost  per  pupil  hour  of 
instruction  exceeded  that  of  other  special  needs 
laboratory  activities.  It  was  also  higher  than  the  cost 
for  the  Language  in  Transition  activity. 


CONCLUSIONS,   RECOMMENDATIONS,    AND  SUMMARY 
Conclus  ions 

Administrators  selected, the  activity  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  with  limited  English  proficiency. 

No  problems  were  cited  with  respect  to  implementation. 

Vendor  did  not  provide  inservice  training  for  the  wireless 
broadcaster. 

Materials  were  provided  promptly,  received   in  adequate 
quantity,  used  for  individualizing  instruction,  and 
considered  excellent. 

Most  students  were  observed  to  be  on  task  and 
cooperatively  interested;  however,  direct  instructional 
interaction  time  was  not  as  great  as  in  some  activities. 

Parents  were  aware  that  their  children  were  participating 
in  a  Title  I  activity;  more  than  a  third  of  the 
respondents  had  visited  the  Title  I  classroom  and  many 
considered  the  activity  excellent. 

The  activity  exceeded  the  Title  I  average  for  the  percent 
of  pupils  having  standard  score  gains   in  reading  and 
vocabulary.     The  reading  grade-equivalent  gain  was  lower 
than  the  Title  I  average  and  the  vocabulary 
grade-equivalent  gain  was  greater  than  the  Title  I 
average. 

Mathematics  gains  were  well  above  the  grade-equivalent  and 
standard  score  gains  for  Title  I  overall. 

Cost  per  pupil  hour  of  instruction  was  more  than  for  other 
special  needs  laboratory  activities;  it  was  also  more  than 
Language  in  Transition  activity. 

Recommendat ions 

Require  all  vendors  to  participate  in  the  inservices  so 
that  the  use  of  materials  can  be  demonstrated. 

Try  to  reduce  costs,   if  possible,  without  reducing 
effectiveness. 
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BEMI  has  been  assessed  as  effective   m  meeting  the  needs  of 
limited  English  speaking  Title  I  pupils  and  is  recommended 
for  selection  by  local-,  schools  to  replace  activities  not 
producing  desired  effects  or  meeting  local  school  needs. 

Summary  • 

The  activity  met  all  the  achievement  objectives  except  one. 
Obtaining  inservice  on  all  equipment  was  a  problem.     For  a 
new  activity,  BEMI 'seemed  to  be  functioning  very  well. 
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RfitE  #16 
Project  #572 
Program  #7621 

Evaluator:     Joseph  Schroeder 

BASIC  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  SKILL  TRAINING 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

During  fiscal  .1980-,  the  Basic  Occupational  and  Skill 
Training  (BOAST)  activity  funded  under  Title  I  was 
conducted  at  seven  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Centers.     This  was  BOAST' s  15th  year  in  the  Chicago  Title 
I  project. 

Over  700  pupils  were  selected  to  participate.     They  were 
eligible  Title  I  pupils  identified  by  school  staff  as 
being  serious  underach levers  in  reading  and  other  academic 
areas  and  potential  school  dropouts.     The  age  of 
participants  ranged  from  13  to  16  years. 

As  a  means  of  motivating  pupils  to  remain  in  school  the 
activity  was  to  provide  vocational  experiences  in  a  tully 
equipped  shop  setting  for  groups  of  18  to  20  pupils.  Shop 
offerings  varied  from  center  to  center  and  included 
facilities  for  training  in  wood,  plastic  and  metal 
projects,  offset  printing,  silk  screening ,  electricity  and 
home  skills. 

Staff  of  the  Centers  varied  depending  on  selection  by  the 
principal  and  based  on  funds  available.     A  special  service 
coordinator  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  guidance  and 
general  organization  of  the  BOAST  activity  at  the  school.. 
Shop  lieachers  were  to  have  vocational  assistants  and  aides 
were  fupposed  to  tutor  pupils  to  upgrade  achievement  in 
reading.     Home  visitors  were  to  be  responsible  for 
developing  close  school-home  relations  and  increasing 
parent  involvement. 

BOAST  staff  were  to  receive  inservice  from  district 
coordinators  and  persons  related  to  industry.  They 
were  also  expected  to  articulate  with  the  participants 
regular  classroom  teachers  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
academic  development  of  the  child. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Initiation  of  Instruction 

on-site  visitation  by  fi^ld  evaluators  d^i^il^gt he  spring 
and  fall  of  fiscal  1980'^ndicated  that  BOAST  did  have  a 
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variety  of  shops  operating.     It  was  noted,  based  on 
observations  and  interviews  with  sta££,  that  the  activity 
was  not  operating  as  it  could  because  of  limited  funding. 
In  some  inlstarices  special  service  coordinator  positions 
were  not  filled  nor  were  home  visitor  and  aide  positions. 
Teachers  and  administrators  indicated  the  need  for  funds 
in  order  to  repair  and  purchase  equipment.     These  short 
comings  in  the  activity  hindered  completed  implemen-^ 
tation.     One  may, assume  that  guidance  Service  and 
parental  involveijient  were  decreased  if  there  was  no  staff 
to  provide  the  S(^rvices. 

Staffing  ^ 

The  majority  of  BOAST  staff  were  experienced  instructors, 
aides  and  vocational  assistants  who  uad  been  with  the 
activity  for  an  average  of  seven  years.     Though  most  of 
the  11  teachers  had  an  aide  during  the  year,  two  reported 
not  having  an  aide  and  one  teacher  had  an  aide  for  less 
tt^n  half  of  the  year. 

Aides  indicated  that  the  teachers  they  assisted  had 
confidence  in  their  skills  and  that  directions  given  them 
by  teachers  were  clear. 

c 

Though  staff  at  the  centers  were  rated  highly  by 
principals,  it  was  evident  due  to  a  ca4:back  in  funding, 
that  the  activity  did  not  provide  the  full  services  as  in 
past  years. 

Inservice 

Inservice  during  the  year  was  generally  handled  by  school 
and  district  staff  because  of  the  inability  to  purchase 
equipment  and  materials  from  vendors  who  usually  supply 
the  inservices  with  purchases. 

The  number  of  inservices  reported  by  BOAST  teachers  ranged 
from  four  at  one  center  to  30  at  others.     All  of  the  11 
BOAST  teachers  surveyed  rated  their  inservice  meetings  as 
good  or  very  good.     Except  for  one  teacher,  all  indicated 
that  the  inservice  helped  them  to  improve  classroom 
instruction. 

Participants 

BOAST  participants  were  boys  and  girls  aged  13  through  16 
years.     Pupils  selected  for  the  activity  were  referred 
because  of  serious  academic  under-achievement  and  poor 
attendance  in  the  regular  school  setting. 

During  classroom  visitation  by  Title  I  evaluators,  42 
participants  were  observed  individually  at  the  various 


BOAST  centers.     Qenerallyr  observations  showed  that  pupil 
tasks  were  of  a  group  or  independent  nature.     The  majority 
of  participants  were  noted  to  be  on  task  under  the 
instruction  or  supervision  of  a  teacher  and  vocational 
assistant.     Assigned  work  during  observation  included 
using  workbooks r  small  tools,  printing  equipment,  cooking 
equipment  and  other  vocational  equipment  such  as  drill 
presses,  lathes  etc. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facility  and  Operation 

Generally,  BOAST  facilities  were  observed  to  be  adequate  or 
better  for  vocational  instruction.     Shops  app'eared  to  be 
well  equipped  and  adequate  in  relation  to  size,  lighting, 
and  safety.     It  was  evident  during  observation  that  some 
equipment  was  i.n  need  of  repair  such  as  printing  presses  and 
engraving  machines.     It  was  also  reported  by  shop  teachers 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  materials  and  money  to  spend 
for  needed  repairs.     In  spite  of  this,  teachers  did  indicate 
that  they  were  able  to  conduct  the  activity,  and  pupils  were 
observed  making  a  variety  of  items.     BOAST  projects  included 
the  production  of  various  items  made  from  wood  or  plastic 
and  the  printing  of  calendars,  programs,  and  flyers.  In 
addition,  BOAST  pupils  made  rubber  stamps,  business  cards, 
desk  name  plates,  and  clothes.     The  teaching  of  vocational 
skills  and  work  habits  were  evident  during  shop 
observations . 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  majority  of  BOAST  teachers  reported  that  parents  were 
generally  interested  but  not  too  active  in  the  BOAST 
activity.     All  of  the  sampled  BOAST  parents  indicated  that 
they  favored  the  continuation  of  the  activity.     The  majority 
of  these  parents,,  also  noted  that  they  were  more  aware  of 
the  student's  needs  and  assisted  the  student  with  homework 
due  to  the  BOAST  activity  influence.     Classroom  visitation 
by  parents  was  minimal.  -  _ 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMEi(t  ^^ 

The  BOAST  activity  had  objectives  that  centered  on  improving 
the  students'  academic  and  vocational  achievement  levels. 
The  activity  also  had  objectives  to  improve  the  students' 
t^ttendance  and  parent  involvement. 

Shop  instructors  rated  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  on  cooperativeness,  behavior,  academic 
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notivatiorir  vocational  motivation r  quality  of  vocational 
workf  and  attendance.     Students  were  given  post-ratings  on 
these  same^  categories  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  Pre- 
ratings  indicated  that  of  530  participants,  36  to  40  percent 
were  rated^  as  very  poor  or  poor;  38  percent  were  rated  as 
average  on. all  categories  on  pre-activity  ratings. 

BOAST  pupils  ratings  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  were/ 
significantly  higher  than  their  pre-ratings.     Eighty  five 
to  90  percent  of  the  participants  were  rated  as  good  or 
excellent  in  all  categories. 

BOAST  pupils  improved  their  fiscal  1979  attendance  record 
from  81  percent  in  fiscal  1979  to  83  percent  in  fiscal 
1980. 

Although  BOAST  did  not  have  reading  or  math  objectives r  ITBS 
test  data  on  361  BOAST  participants  were  quite  positive. 
Considering  that,  BOAST  pupils  were  serious  underachievers r 
ITBS  test  results  for  fiscal  1980  were  extremely  positive. 
Overallf  pupils  achieved  an  8  month  grade-equivalent  gain  in 
reading  comprehension  exceeding  fiscal  1979's  6.5  months 
gain.     More  BOAST  pupils  achieved  a  positive  standard  score 
gain  in  fiscal  1980  as  compared  to  fiscal  1979,   66%  and  54% 
respectively.     In  addition,  participants  generally  showed 
positive  achievement  results  in  ITBS  math  concepts  and 
problem  solving. 

Additional  details  of  BOAST  achievement  can  be  found  in 
Volume  2  of  the  Fiscal  1980  Title  I  Evaluation  Report. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  fiscal  1980  BOAST  activity  cost  was  estimated  at 
$564,447.     The  ' estimated  per  pupil  cost  based  ^^jgf  ^^erving 
over  70Q  students  was  about  $780  per  pupil. 


SUMMARY,  COMMENTS,  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Funding  cutbacks  in  the  BOAST  activity,  caused  a  decrease 
in  staff  positions,  materials,  and  supplies. 

In  spite  of  financial  modifications,  the  BOAST  activity 
was  implemented  with  no  serious  problems  and  conducted  by 
experienced  staff. 

Although  BOAST  participants  were  selected  to  participate; 
because  of  poor  attendance,  academic  achievement,  and 
attitude  toward  the  regular  school  setting,  there  were 
many  positive  changes  in  these  areas. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  BOAST  participants  did 
not  receive  the  "extra"  formal  reading  program  offered  by 
other  Title  I  activities,  yet  the  achievement  gains 
compare  with  or  are  higher  than  those  in  other  Title  I 
reading  activities. 

Parent  involvement  was  average  for  a  Title  I  activity. 
Indications  were  that  parents  were  highly  supportive  put 
not  very  active. 

The  cost  of  the  activity  based  on  the  expense  and  the 
positive  results  in  almos^t  every  area  measured  show  that 
the  activity  has  improved  over  the  years. 

*  '  •.  . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

.  BOAST  should  be  continued  as  a  Title  I  activity  for 
potential  school  dropouts. 

.  If  possible,  money  should  be  expended  to  provide  needed 
repairs  for  equipment  and  the  purchase  of  materials. 

\.  If  possible  money  should  be  expended  to  provide 
necessary  staff  when  needed. 

;  A  formal  supplementary  reading  component  should  be 
\  considered  for  BOAST  to  determine  if  even  higher 
\  academic  gains  can  be  achieved  for  participants. 

1.  Ways  of  further  increasing  pupil  attendance  should  be 
investigated  by  BOAST  staff. 

\ 

\  •  ^  ■ 
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R&E  #5  8^ 
Project'' #%3 3 
Program  #7658 

Evaluator:     Joseph  Schroeder 

GUIDANCE  FOR  TITLE   I  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

During  fiscal  1980,  its  eighth  year  in  .Chicago's  Title  I 
project,  41  public  and  four  private  schools  conducted  the 
Guidance  for  Title  I. Elementary  School  Pupils  (GESP) 
activity.     Over  3,600  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper 
level  pupils  participated. 

According  to  program  guidelines,  GESP  provided  each 
participating  school  with  a  teacher  who  met  counselor 
requirements  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  This 
resource  guidance  teacher  provided  assitance  to  a  selected 
group  of  70  to  80  eligible  Title  I  pupils.  Participants 
were  referred  by  teachers  who  felt  assistance  by  the 
guidance  teacher  might  alleviate  behavior  problems  in  the 
classroom.     Participants  might  include  those  who  were 
overly  aggressive,  extremely  shy,  disliked  by  peers, 
listless,  etc. 

Because  problems  such  as  these  sometimes  originate  outside 
the  school  environment,  the  guidance  teacher  was  to 
schedule  one  half-day  each  week  for  individual  or  group 
counseling  sessions  with  parents  of  participating  pupils. 
Pupils  received  one  30-  to  40-minute  group  counseling 
session  per  we^k. 

Individual  conferences  with  pupils  were  to  be  scheduled  as 
needed.     Confidential  records  or  logs  were^kept.  Work 
records  and  schedules  were  reported  to  the' principal , 
district  superintendent,  and  central  office  administrator 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Inservice  was  to  be  provided  to  guidance  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.     During  the  year  one  half 
day  every  two  months  was  scheduled  for  guidance  inservice. 
This  inservice  was  conducted  by  a  central  office 
coordinator  and  district  coordinators  assigned  to  the 
activity. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Implementation 

The  majority  of  schools  conducting  GESP  had  used  the 
activity  in  previous  years.     Central  Office  records  showed 


that  regular  reports  were  submitted  by  guidance  teachers 
on  weekly  activities.     Evaluators  observed  small  group 
sessions  being  conducted  in  the  spring  and  £all  o£  1980. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  tHe  activity  individual 
conferences  were  not  observed. 

According  to  principals,  the  guidance  activity  was 
selected  because  of  past  successful  experience  in 
implementing  and  conducting  the  activity.     During  fiscal 
1980  there  were  no  serious  problems  implementing  the  GESP 
activity.     Generally,  services  for  Title  I  pupils, 
parents,  and  teachers  began  by  October.     This  is  the  usual 
time  each  year  for  the  activity  guidance  teachers  to  have 
received^ referrals  from  Title  I  teachers  who  noticed  that 
certain  children  were  in  need  of  GESP  service. 

Although  some  principals  and  teachers  reported  not 
receiving  supplies  and/or  materials  on  time,  this  did  not 
deter  the  activity  from  beginning. 

Staffing 

The  majority"  of  GESP  teachers  had  worked  in  GESP  during 
previous  years,  and  all  met  counselor  requirements  for  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education.     The  majority  of  principals 
rated  staff  as  very  efficient.     High  ratings  on  meeting 
activity  objectives  were  also  noted  for  GESP  staff  by 
principals. 

Inservice 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  rated  the  inservices  as 
either  "good"  or  "excellent."    Staff  conducting  the 
inservices  were  district  coordinators,  central  office 
staff,  and  local  school  staff.     Topics  of  the  inservices 
ranged  from  presentations  of  various  techniques  used  in 
group  counseling  to  the  variety  of  materials  teachers 
could  use  to  introduce  guidance  ideas  to  pupils. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials  ' 

During  on-site  observations  schools  scheduled  to  conduct 
the  activity  were  noted  to  have  a  guidance  teacher  and 
room,  usually  a  regular  classroom  or  one  large  enough  to 
conduct  small  group  sessions.  Most  guidance  teachers  were 
observed  instructing  small  groups  in  regular  size 
classrooms.     Some  used  rooms  about  one  half  the  size  of  a 
regular  room  but  which  seemed  to  be  adequate  for  small 
groups. 
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General ly,  GESP  rooms  were  heat  and  provided  a  pleasant 
environment  for  participants.     In  most  schools  the  GESP 
room  was  observed  to  have  a  variety  of  counseling  and 
guidance  materials  and  audio-visual  aids  available  or  in 
use. 

Participants 

During  fiscal  1980  GESP  pupils  in  33  classrooms  were 
observed.     It  was  noted  during  the  observations  that  the 
majority  of  pupils  were  "on  task"  and  attentive.     This  was 
a  positive  note  considering  that  many  participating  pupils 
had  exhibited  behavior  problems  in  the  regular  classroom. 
Pupils  were  being  instructed  mainly  in  whole  class 
settings;  most  classes  included  five  to  eight  partici- 
pants.    Teachers  appeared  to  have  excellent  rapport  with 
pupils.     The  individual  counseling  sessions  offered  to 
pupils  as  the  need  required  were  not  observed  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  counseling  process. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

As  in  past  years  many  GESP  teachers  rated  the  parent 
component  of  the  activity  as  the  most  difficult  to 
implement  and  conduct.     Although  about  50  percent  of  the 
GESP  teachers  reported  having  successful  parent 
involvement  for  most  of  the  planned  parent  conferences r 
about  half  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  many  parents 
canceled  or  did  not  keep  appointments  for  counseling 
conferences.     Analysis  of  parent  conference  attendance 
rosters  indicated  that  some  teachers  reported  ratios  of 
only  25  percent  of  the  parents  attending  planned 
conferences. 

Sixteen  parents  of  GESP  pupils  responded  to  the  Title  I 
Parent  Survey.     The  majority  of  these  parents  rated  the 
activity  as  good  or  excellent  and  indicated  that  they 
better  understood  their  child's  needs  and  assisted  them 
with  their  school  work  due  to  the  GESP  activity. 


PUPIL  ACHIEVEMENT 

Based  mainly  on  responses  from  GESP  teachers  and  comments 
by  principals,  the  activity  seemed  to  have  a  positive 
effect  on  most  pupils'  behavior  in  the  school  setting.  In 
addition.  Title  I  classroom  visitations  showed 
participants  to  be  attending  to  tasks  and  having  good 
rapport  with  the  teachers. 

Four  of  five  regular  classroom  teachers  responding  to  a 
questionnaire  relating  to  pull-out  Title  I  activities 
reported  they  supported  GESP  and  thought  it  was  an 
effective  activity. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  cost  for  the  GESP  activity  during  fiscal  1980 
was  estimated  at  $1,252,505.     The  per  pupil  cost  was  $340. 
If  one  considers  that  pupils  who  exhibit  emotional 
behavior  problems  usually  do  not  achieve  adequately  in 
school,  the  GESP  activity  could  be  rated  as  a  valuable 
supportive  program  related  to  the  participants  academic 
future.  '  *  « 


SUMMARY,  COMMENTS,  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  GESPactivity  was  not  a  difficult  activity  to 
implement  in  most  schoolsf,  providing  qualified  staff  and  a 
conference  room  were  available.     The  need  for  this  type  of 
activity  exists  in  any  large  urban  school  district,  where 
complex  community  or  family  problems  due  to  a  variety  of 
reasons  including  poverty  influence  a  pupil's  behavior. 

The  majority  of  GESP  teachers  were  observed  to  have  good 
rapport  with  participants  and  most  participants  seemed  to 
be  attentive  and  responsive  to  GESP  instruction. 

Parent  involvement  is  usually  necessary  to  modify  or 
change  negative  behavior  and  attitudes  of  pupils. 
However,  the  parent  component  of  the  GESP  activity 
continued  to  be  weak  as  reported  by  teachers  over  the 
years . 

principals  generally  supported  GESP  staff  and  rat^d  them 
highly.     All  of  the  teachers  were  experienced  and  had 
formal  education  in  counseling  and  guidance.     Based  on  the 
data  received,  the  activity  seemed  to  achieve  some  degree 
of  success.  1 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Plans  to  increase  parent  involvement  in  the  GESP  activity 
are  r>ecessary  to  improve  activity  effectiveness. 

More  inservice  meetings  to  share  successful  techniques  by 
teachers  to  involve  parents  in  the  activity  should  be 
promoted. 

GESP  has  been  assessed  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Title  I  population  and  is  recommended  for 
continuation  at  schools  where  it  is  producing  desired 
results. 
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R&B  «28 

Project  #594 

Program  #7628 

Eyaluator:    Joe  Schroeder 


FAMILY  GUIDANCE  CENTER 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Family  Guidance  Center  (FGC)  has  been  in  operation  as 
an  ESEA  Title  I  program* since  1969.     It  has  been  located 
since  its  beginning  at  1801  S«  Ashland  Avenue.  The 
center  is  staffed  by  Chicago  Board  of  Education  personnel 
with  expertise  in  counseling. 

The  staff,  which  included  one  coordinating  counselor,  five 
teacher  counselors,  and  a  school  psychologist,  provided 
counseling  for  eligible  Title  I  pupils  who  were  considered 
by  their  principals,  teachers,  and  parents  as  potential 
socially  maladjusted  children.    A  consulting  psychiatrist 
served  as  resource  for  staff  on  a  consulting  basis  two 
afternoons  each  week  and  provided  pyschiatric  and  referral 
services  to  pupils  having  special  or  unique  problems.  In 
addition,  FGC  staff  provided  participant  families  with 
counseling,  crisis  intervention,  and  psychological 
evaluation. 

In  fiscal  1980,  it  was  expected  that  about  400  elementary 
school  pupils  and  their  families  would  be  served.  The 
majority  of  the  participants  were  to  be  referred  by  Title 
I  public  schools  and  about  one  fourth  were  to  be  referred 
by  parochial  schools  serving  eligible  Title  I  pupils. 

As  in  past  years,  a  participant  was  expected  to  attend  at 
least  12  sessions.  Depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
child*s  problem,  the  duration  of  counseling  sessions 
numbered  from  one  through  forty.     In  some  instances 
referrals  were  listed  as  "no  shows"  either  because  the 
parents  would  not  attend  with  the  child  or  they 
transferred  out  of  the  attendance  area. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Participants 

Figures  from  the  FGC  regarding  services  rendered  indicated 
that  266  pupils  ranging  from  age  6  to  age  14  were  referred 
for  and  received  counseling  services.     In  addition,  85 
pupils  continued  in  counseling  from  fiscal  1979  for  a 
total  of  351  participants.     Forty-seven  pupils  were 
dropped  after  receiving  from  one  to  three  conferences 
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because  parents  failed  to  attend.     Sixty-four  pupils  who 
were  referred  by  school  staff  never  began  FGC  services  and 
were  recorded  as  **no  shows.**     Counseling  services  were 
terminated  for  170  pupils  who  satisfactorily  completed 
counseling.     It  is  important  to  note  that  in  addition  to 
counseling  the  pupil,  it  is  mandatory  that  at  least  one 
parent  accompany  the  pupil  to  each  counseling  session.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  pupil *s  siblings  participated  to 
some  degree. 


The  FGC  staff,  all  of  whom  were  formally  educated  and 
experienced  counselors,  had  no  problems  implementing  the 
activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Three  of  the  six 
counselors  had  about  10  years  of  FGC  experience,  one  about 
eight  years  and  two  had  been  with  the  center  for  two 
years.     The  school  psychologist  assigned  to  FGC  had  also 
been  with  the  center  for  about  10  years.  On-site 
visitation  during  fiscal  1980  indicated  that  the  center 
was  well  organized  and  staffed  with  enthusiastic  personnel 
who  took  their  profession  seriously.     All  counselors 
expressed  concern  for  participants  who  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  counseling  services  due  to  the  closing  of  the 
FGC  for  the  summer.     This  was  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  FGC  t^hat  this  type  of  interruption  occurred. 
The  FGC  was  also  closed  for  two  weeks  in  January. 

Inservice 

Observation  of  three  of  the  scheduled  weekly  inservice 
meetings  conducted  by  the  coordinator  or  psychiatrist 
showed  that  a  team  work  approach  was  utilized  to  attempt 
to  solve  a  pupils*  problems.     The  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  or  coordinating  counselor  was  the  leader  of 
these  meetings. 


Facility  and  Operati6|i 

The  facility  provided  privacy  for  pupils  and  parents 
receiving  individualized  counseling .     The  reception  room, 
play  room,  and  counseling  offices  had  been  decorated  by 
FGC  staff^  to  provide  a  pleasant  environment  for  pupils  and 
their  families.     The  operation  had  been  improved  with  a 
modified  screening  procedure  far  referral  which  helped  to 
r^uce  the  number  of  **no  shows**.     Staff  had  also  increased 
their  **visibility**  to  eligible  Title  I  schools  by 
participating  at  various  school  inservices  and  orientation 
meetings  to  provide  insight  to^teachers  of  children  who 
may  have  been  exhibiting  behavior  and  emotional  problems. 


Staff 


\JNSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
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Activity  Effectiveness 

The  FGC  evaluation  objectives  centered  on  modifying  the 
behavior  of  participants  to  a  positive  degree  and 
alleviating  emotional  stress. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  successr  results  of  three 
questionnaires  were  analyzed.  Counselors  completed  a 
Counselor  Questionnaire  for  each  participant  upon 
termination  of  the  counselling  sessions.     Parents  of 
participating  pupils  were  asked  to  complete  the  Adult 
Adul^  Questionnaire  of  Termination  after  counseling 
services  were  complete.     In  addition,  a  School  Quest  ion- 
naire  was  sent  to  the  pupil's  school  four  to  five  weeks 
after  counseling  was  terminated  to  determine  the  "staying" 
affect  of  FGC  counseling  on  each  participant. 

Each  questionnaire  included  a  "no  problem"  response  to 
indicate  that  a  particular  item  was  not  a  problem  for  the 
pupil.  T!ie  significant  ratings  were  "improved,"  "same," 
and  "worse." 


TABLE  1.     COUNSELOR  RATINGS  OF  PUPILS'   PROGRESS   (N  =  175) 


ITEM 


IMPROVED 


SAME  WORSE 


NO 
PROBLEMS 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

-School  behavior 

99 

57 

69 

39 

0 

7 

4 

-School  attendance 

9 

5 

56 

32 

1 

1 

109 

62 

-Attitude  toward 

school 

96 

55 

60 

34 

0 

19 

11 

-Willingness  to 

cooperate 

95 

54 

49 

28 

2 

1 

29 

17 

-Willingness  to 

listen 

96 

55 

47 

27 

3Z 

18 

-School  progress 

80 

46 

89 

50 

\ 

1 

5 

3 

-Parent's  willingness 

to  cooperate 

31 

18 

74 

42 

8 

5 

62 

35 

As  shown  in  Table  i,  counselors  indicated  that  the 
majority  of  pupils  improved  in  all  items  except  school 
attendance.     It  is  also  evident  in  Table  1  that  FGC  h^d 
little  affect  on  "parent's  willingness  to  cooperate"  for 
those  parents  who  displayed  negative  attitudes.  During 
counseling,  very  few  participants  demonstrated  "worse^ , 
behavior  according  to  counselors. 
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The  results  of  the  School  Questionnaire  shown  in  Table  2 
may  be  the  most  objective  and  meaningful  data  to  determine 
any  activity  effect.     Most  responses  were  obtained  from 
the  pupil's  teacher,  who  had  no  special  interest  in  the 
center  or  •'family*'  interest  in  the  pupil.    The  majority  of 
school  respondents  indicated  improvement  in  school 
behavior,  in  willingness  to  cooperate,  and  willingness  to 
listen.     Fewer  teachers  rated  FGC  participants  as  improved 
in  other  categories  as  shown  in  Table  2.  Parents* 
willingness  to  cooperate  was  a  problem  also.     In  addition 
to  the  ratings  shown  In  Table  2,  teachers  reported  that  63 
percent  of  the  115  FGC  participants  generally  improved;  32 
percent  did  not  improve;  and  for  5  percent  improvement 
could  not  be  judged. 


TABLE  2.  TEACHERS*  RATINGS  OF  PUPILS  COMPLETING  FGC 

SESSIONS  (N=115) 


~  NO 
ITEM  IMPROVED        SAME  WORSE  PROBLEMS 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

-School  behavior 

59 

51 

45 

39 

5 

4 

6 

6 

'School  attendance 

24 

21 

35 

30 

4 

4 

52 

45 

-Attitude  toward 

school 

48 

42 

50 

43 

5 

4 

13 

11 

-Willingness  to 

cooperate 

56 

49 

37 

32 

12 

10 

10 

9 

-Willingness  to 

listen 

58 

50 

40 

35 

12 

10 

5 

5 

-School  progress 

43 

37 

56 

49 

9 

r 

'  8 

7 

-Parents' 

willingness 

40 

35 

to  cooperate 

26 

23 

45 

39 

2 

3 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Seventy-eight  parents  completed  and  returned  the  Adult 
Questionnaire  of  Termination.     Tables  3  shows  that  the 
majority  of  parents  indicated  improvement  in  their 
children's  attitudes  toward  all  items  rated.  Significant 
improvement  can  be  noted  in  the  children's  home  behavior, 
attitude  toward  parents,  and  willingness  to  cooperate  and 
listen.  o  \ 
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TABLE  3.   PARENTS'  RATING  OP  PUPILS  COMPLETING  P6C  SESSIONS 

{N=  78) 


ITEM 


IMPROVED 


N 


% 


SAME 


N 


WORSE 


N 


% 


-Child's  home 

behavior  60        77  16        19  2  4 

-Child's  attitude 

toward  parents  55        70  21        27  2  3 

-Child's  attitude 
"  toward  brothers 

and  sisters  43        59  28        40         1  1 

-Child's  attitude 

toward  school  56        72  21      26.5        1  1.5 

-Child's  attitude 

to  cooperate 

with  parents  55      70.5  20        25  3  4.5 

-Child's  c^willingness 
to  listen  55      70.5  22        28  1  1.5 


The  great  majority  o£  parents  also  reported  a  general 
improvement  in  the  child  due  to  counseling.    Most  parents 
agreed  that  FGC  services  w^re  helpful  to  the  whole 
family. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  data  indicated  that  the  FGC  did 
provide  assistance  and  improved  the  attitude  of  about  50% 
of  the  participants  across  all  categories  rated,  the 
activity  did  not  meet  the  objectives  requiring  improvement 
for  75%  of  the  participants.    An  exception  to  this  is  the 
88%  percent  response  that  indicated  general  improvement  in 
the  child  as  reported  by  parents. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  cost  of  FGC  projected  on  a  10.25  month  basis  for 
fiscal  1980  was  approximately  $253,280.    The  Title  I  cost, 
less  ci  state"  reimbursement  of  $48,750,  was  projected  at 
$2  04,540.    Although  400  pupils  were  referred  to 
counseling,  about  350  actually  received  counseling.     It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  hourly  cost  per  pupil  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  number  of  sessions  each  pupil 
attends.     It  should  be  noted  that  participants  changed 
during  the  year,  some  participating  for  as  long  as  40 
weeks,  others  for  as  few  as  two.  One  may  estimate  the  per 
pupil  cost  by  dividing  the  number  of  pupils  into  the  total 
Title  I  cost.  '  FGC  per  pupil  cost  would  be  about  $586. 
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However r  the  nature  o£  the  activity  demands  counseling  not 
only  for  the  pupil  but  £br  the  paret^t,  and r  if  needed r 
siblings  also*     Based  on  an  average  time  of  20  hours  of 
counseling  for  each  pupil  and  family,  the  cost  per 
counseling  hour  was  $29* 50*  In  determining  activity 
effectiveness  in  this  light,  one  must  also  consider 
staff ings  on  individual  participants,  orientation  meetings 
provided  to  eligible  Title  I  school  staffs,  and  follow-up 
on  pupils  in  need* 


SUMMARY,  COMMENTS,  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  appears  that  FGC  provides  staff  and  counseling  service 
that  was  beneficial  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  who 
had  need  of  this  service*    Providing  services  to  improve 
mental  health  and  alleviate  emotional  stress  is  complex  in 
nature  and  required  an  abundance  of  time  and  money  for 
each  pupil  served*     However,  anyone  familiar  with  the 
problems  that  one  experiences  in  dealing  with  mental 
health,  guidance,  or  counseling  procedures  is  aware  of  the 
high  cost  for  servicing  small  numbers  of  people  in  need* 

Visiting  the  FGC,  observing  staff,  and  participant 
families,  and  analyzing  FGC  records  and  evaluation 
instruments  all' showed  that  this  ser\'ice  was  needed  in  the 
Chicago  school  system*     The  types  of  rupil  problems  served 
ranged  from  emotional  and  physical  child  ncjlect  which 
interferes  with  successful  school  achievement  to  other 
emotional  disorders  that  do  not  allow  pupils  to  behave 
properly  in  a  classroom  setting* 

Although  FGC  did  not  meet  expectations  in  regard  to  the 
percent  of  pupils  show^ing  improvement,  positive  results 
were  noted  for  the  majority  of  participants  by  counselors, 
teachers,  and  parents* 

Considering  that  participants  as  well  as  FGC  staff  had 
breaks  in  continuity  of  setrvice  due  to  a  closing  of  school 
during  the  winter  and  the  premature  cancellation  of 
extended  counseling  during  the  summer  months r  some  degree 
of  success  was  evident* 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  evaluation  findings  during  fiscal  1980,  it  is 
recommended  that: 

FGC  services  be  continued  to  serve  eligible  Title  I 
pupils  in  need* 
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Continued  efforts  be  taken  to  make  it  easier  for 
parents  to  attend  sessions.     (This  roay  mean  more 
flexible  hours  and  increased  travel  allowance  for 
parents. )  ; 

Continued  and  increased  communication  between  FGC 
staff  and  sending  school  staff  take  place. 

A  program  to  follow  up  with  :fgc  services  at  the 
sending  school  after  the  piipil  terminates  FGC  service 
should  be  developed. 
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R&E  #18 

Project  #574 

Program  #2117 

Evaluator:     John  Brunetti. 


FIELD  EXPERIENCES 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Field  Experiences  (FE)  provided  occasions  fpt  children  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  community  resources.  It  was  to 
promote  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  and  expand  the 
pupils'  awareness  of  poss^ible  career  opportunities.  It 
supplemented  the  educational  program  through  enrichment 
of  the  pupils'  experiential  background  and  was  to 
stimulate  follow-up  activities  in  many  curriculum  areas. 
It  was  a  supportive  service  for  selected  pupiis 
participating  in  Title  I  instructional  programs  in 
eligible  public  and  non-public  schools. 

The  activity  provided  buses  to  transport  children  and 
funds  to  pay  required  admission  fees  to  various  cultural 
events,  educational  institutions,  and  industries.  Patents 
participated  in  this  activity  by  serving  as  volunteer 
aides  on  field  trips. 

The  Field  Experiences  activity  utilized  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  many  cultural,  civic,  and  vocational 
resources  of  the  city  and  its  environs  to  enrich  pupil 
backgrounds  and  supplement  major  subject  areas  in  the 
classroom. 

PE  was  purchased  by  167  public  and  57  nonpublic  sc^iools  in 
fiscal  1980.     It  was  to  serve  35,726  kindergarten, 
primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  level  pupils.     No  staff 
personnel  were  funded  for  this  activity.     Principals  and 
Title  I  teachers  were  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
coordination  of  field  trips.     In  self-contained 
activities,  classroom  teachers  were  responsible  for 
instruction  and  pupil  activities  associated  with  each 
field  trip, 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
I  inplemen  ta  t  ion 

In  fiscal  1980,  FE  was  imple;^ented  without  hindrance. 
Principals  did  not  indicate  any  problems  in  implementing 
this  activity.     Higher  frequencies  of  trips  were  noted  in 
the  fall  and  spring  when  the  climate  was  more  amenable  io 
outdoor  activities  with  children.     Fewer  trips  were 
reported  on  the  Teacher  Evaluation  Form  for  the  winter 


mo,nths.     Title  I  activity  teachers  were  responsible  for 
instruction  and  pupil  activities. associated  with  each 
plass  group's  trip. 

Over  5,000  buses  and  a  total  of  over  1,500  teachers 
implemented  this  activity.     Teacher  aides  and  parents  also 
accompanied  the  , pupils  on  the  trips. 

Pupil  'identif  ication  and  selection  .  sepmed  to  pose  no  ^ 
problems.     FE  participants  were  pupils  who  participated  in 
Title  I  reading  and  mathematics  instructional  activities. 
The  actual  selection'of  pupils  generally  followed  the 
criteria  set  down  in  the  guidelines. 

-Principals  commented  that  to  extend  children's  vocabulary 
and  increase  their  language  proficiency,   field  trips  were 
encouraged  for  children  of  non-English-speaking 
backgrounds  enrolled  in  Title  I. 

Inservice 

Local  school  and  district  coordinators  presented  short 
suggestions  in  the  way  of  inservice  recommendations  in  , 
many  districts.     At, times,  the  local  school  Title  I 
coordinator  worked  with  the  Title  I  teachers  on  field 
trips  as  a  group  coordinator. 

Two  principals  commented  that  some  of  the  more 
inexperienced  teachers  should  have  had  structured  field 
trips  under  the  direction  bf  a  more  experienced  teacher. 
This  would  have  helped  to  prevent  mishaps  or  spontaneous 
trips  that  arose  unrelated  to  class  experiences.     Also,  it 
would  have  provided  training  in  conducting  pupils  properly 
during  excursions. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  fiscal  1980,  759  Teacher  Evaluation  Forms  were  returned 
from  teachers  in  the  participating  schools.     Following  is 
a  sample  of  the  sites  they  visited: 

Architectural  sites  included: 

Sholom  Temple  Bahai  Temple 

John  Hancock  Plaza  Water  Tower  Place 

Chicago  Water  Tower  Sears  Tower  _ 

Brunswick  and  Daley  Plazas        A  working  wind  mill 
The  tour". of  Chicago  Dirksen  Federal  Building 

Woodfield  Mall 
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Performing  arts  visits  irtcluded: 

ImproVoisational  theatre 
Folkloric  Ballet  of  Cuban  Dance 
Puppet  Theatres  " 

Children's  Theatre  - 
Adult  plays 

A  roller  rink  performance 

Performance,  by  Ella  Jenkins,  a  folk  singer 
'  Circuses'     '  .  .  '  "  ' 


Health  related  sites  included: 

Rush-Presbyterian  Medical  Center 
Hinsdale  Health  Center 
^  nursing  convalescent  center 
Lambs'  Farm  for  the  Adult  Retarded 


Education  opportunity  sites  included: 

Triton  College 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Northeastern  Illinois  University 

Other  sites  visited  includied  museums,  aquariums,  zoos, 
farms,  natural  history  centers,  the  planetarium,  and 
synagogues. 

The  sites  selected  by  the  teachers  were  predominantly 
related  to  possible  vocational  interests  for  children 
growing  up  in  an  urban  setting.     Only  eight  sites  had 
little  or  no  vocational  relationship.     An  activity 
objective  required  that  FE  would  increase  pupils' 
awareness  of  vocations  and  careers. 

About  80  percent  of  the  sites  were  selected  by  teachers  in 
areas  of  vocational  interest  and  awareness  of  career 
opportunities.     These  participating  teachers  exceeded  the 
75  percent  criteria  for  meeting  this  objective.  Sites 
chosen  for  specif ic  rather  than  general  vocational 
awareness  included  the  following  firms  and  work  sites: 

Schwinn  Bicycle  Compjiny 

Quaker  Oats  Company 

The  courts  at  Daley  Center 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times  Newspaper 

WVON  radio  station 

Fire  stations 

Police  stations 

The  main  post  office 

The  water  filtration  plant 

O'Hare  International  Airport 
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The  evaluation  forms  also  collected  data  on' the  teachers' 
specific  trips.   More  than  half  of  the  responding  teachers 
wished  to  revisit  the  specific  field  excursion  sites, 
indicating  that  sites. selected  were  instructional  and  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  pupils; 

A  sample  of  150  Teacher  Evaluation  Forms  was  analyzed. 
More  than  50  percent  of^  the  teachers  indicated  they 
presented  follow-up  activities  upon  returning  to  the. 
school  after  a  field  trip.     The  kinds  ;of  fdllbw^up 
activities  included:  '  147  teachers  discussed  reactions  to 
what  the  class  saw;  81  did  art  work;  61  read  stories  to  . 
the  children;  79  started  social  studies  activities  or 
projects;   109  used  experience  charts  to  increase 
vocabulary;  61  used  reference  books;  12  3  said  pupils  wrote 
stories,  poems,  or  essays;  and  7  8  assigned  books  or 
stories  related  to  the  visit. 

Only  three  trips  occurred  outside  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.     These  were  at  distances  that  could  be 
reached  by  bus  so  that  children  could  go  and  return  on  the 
same  day.     One  group  visited  the  Wisconsin  Dells  Nature 
Area.  Very  few  children  attended  motion  pictures, 
baseball,  or  other  sports  events  as  in  past  years. 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  parent  objective  required  that  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  parents  of  participating  pupils  would  indicate  their 
children  used  their  leisure  time  more  constructively  as  a 
ifeSult  ol  this  activity.     This  objective  was  met.  * 
Approximately  82  percent  of  the  parents  responding  to 
a  Parent  Questionnaire  stated  that  their  children  who 
participated  in  this  activity  made  better  uise  of  their 
leisure  time.     About  11  percent  reported  a  negative 
response  and  about  six  percent  responded  that  they  did  not 
know.     Parent  Advisory  Councils  in  the  local  schools 
discussed  field  trips  at  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with 
school  personnel.     Many  parents  voluntarily  accompanied 
very  young  pupils  on  trips.     Principals  were  pleased  to 
receive  this  support. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Total  budgeted  costs  for  the  activity  was  $334,511. 
Average  per  pupil  cost  was  nine  dollars.     Dollar  amounts 
were  allocated  to  the  schools  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  child 
for  transportation  and  $7  per  child  for  admission  fees. 
Of  the  224  schools  which  purchased  the  activity,  175 
selected  transportation  only,  and  49  selected  bus  monies 
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selected  transportation  only,  and  49  selectj^d  bus  monies 
and  entry  fees.     The  activity  coordinator,  who  reviewed 
expenditure  forms,  stated  t|iat  at  the  close  of  the  year 
only  70  percent  of  the  monies  for  transportation  and 
admissions  had  been  expended.     Some  schools  had  under- 
purchased  or  trips  had  been  cancelled  due  to  unforeseen 
events  such  as  storms  or  other  inclement  weather, 
emergencies,  etc.     No  teachers,  aides,  or  parent 
volunteers  received  moneta^ry  compensation. 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

PE  accomplished  its  main  purpose  or  objective'.  The 
activity  provided  sufficient  funds  for  transportation  and 
for  admission  fees  to  selected  cultural  events.  Funds 
were  allocated  to  school  on  the  basis  of  local  schools' 
deteripnination  of  needs  of  pupils  for  Field  Experience. 

After  each  trip,  teachers  made  recommendations  on  how  the 
activity  could  be  improved.    Many  teachers  stated  that 
more  information  concerning  what  the  children  will  observe 
at  the  site  should  be  included. in  informational  packets 
distributed  to  teachers. 

More  than  ten  teachers  stated  that  a  tour  guide  should 
have  been  available  in  places  where  exhibits  were  detailed 
^nd  complex.     Twelve  teachers  recommended  that  cursory 
tours  or  walk-throughs  should  be  avoided  and  concentration 
should  be  on  some  specific  exhibit,  preferably  with  some 
professional  discussion.     A  few  principals  stated  that  the 
activity  was  to  be  discontinued  in  their  schools  for  lack 
of  auxiliary  personnel  for  trip  organization  and  proper 
pupil  safety.  ^ 
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R&E  #27 
Project  #593 
Program  #7627 

Evaluator:     Morven  Ngaiyaye 


OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  AND  CAMPING 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Outdoor  Education  and  Camping  (OEC)r  a  Title  I  activity 
since  1967r  provided  a  coeducational  outdoor  education  and 
camping  program  for  public  and  nonpublic  school  pupils  in 
the  first  through  the  eighth  years  of  school  beyond 
kindergarten.     This  five-day  camp  experience  was  correlated 
with  the  school  program  but  was  significantly  modified  to 
allow  pupils  to  apply  classroom  learning  to  outdoor 
experience.     Special  activities  were  also  offered  to  the 
pupils;  examples  are  tours  and  visits  to  farms  and  lake 
areas  for  fishing;     The  children  also  learned  about  the  care 
and~'feeding  of  animals. 

The  major  purposes  of  the  OEC  activity  centered  on  the 
following  needs:     (a)  to  help'  the  child  develop  a  positive 
attitude  towards  school;   (b)  to  improve  the  child's  social 
skills;   (c)  to  involve  the  parents  in  the  school  program; 
and  (d)  to  encourage  constructive  use  of  the  child's  leisure 
t  ime . 

ACTIVITY  MANAGEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 
Program  Selection  and  Implementation 

During  the  1979-80  school  year>  a  total  of  107  public  and  21 
private  schools  selected  OEC  for  som^  8^000  pupils.  Three 
campsites  were  used  for  this  purpose.     They  were  Camp 
Makisabee  (Eau  Claire r  Michigan) ^  Camp  Hastings r  and  Camp 
Ravenswood  (both  in  Lake  Villa f  Illinois).     From  all 
indications,  the  OEC  activity  was  implemented  on  time  and 
schools  were  able  to  visit  camp  according  to  schedule. 

Staffing 

Four-hundred-four  teachers  and  379  teacher  aides  accompanied 
the  Title^  I  pupils  to  camp.     At  each  camp  a  team  of  resident 
staff  augmented  the  home  school  staff.     The  resident  staff 
included  a  camp  coordinator,  a  medical  nurse,  a  guidance 
counselor',  a  naturalist,  a  physical  education  teacher, 
camp  aides,  and  kitchen  staff.     For  the  most  part,  the 
teachers  who  went  to  camp  taught  in  a  Title  I  activity  at 
the  home  school.     There  were  instances,  however,  where 
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schools  did  sVhd  some  teachers  who  were  not  associated  with 
Title  I  activities.     Unlike  the  teachers^  all  the  teacher 
aides  and  most  of  the  parent  volunteers  who  went  to  camp 
were  those  who  assisted  in  a  Title  I. classroom  at  the  home 
school.     A  few  parents /  however r  valunteered  their  services 
just  for  the  duration  of  the  camp  week. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  staff  and  the  parent 
volunteers/  a  group  of  high  school  students  accompanied  the 
Title  I  pupils  to  serve  as ,  junior  ca^bin  counselprs.  These, 
students  were  usually  carefully  -^.elected  by  their  respective 
public  or  nonpublic  high  school  counselor. 

Inservice 

Pre-camp  inservice  training  was  provided  to  all  teachers / 
teacher  aides*/  parent  volunteers^  and  cabin  volunteers  who 
were  selected  to  go  to  camp.     These  training  workshops  were 
arranged  and  managed  by  the  resident  and  city  caihp 
coordinators/  assisted  by  the  rest  of  the  resident  camp 
team.  Training  workshops  for  the  professional  staff  were 
held  at  camp  while  those  for  the  cabin  counselors  were  held 
at  the  local  public  school.  . 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  outcomes  of  the  Outdoor 
Education  and  Camping  activity /  both  formal  and  informal 
learning  experiences  were  organized  for  the  pupils. 

The  formal  learning  environment  at  camp  was  characterized  as 
follows.     The  setting  was  frequently  in  a  regular  classroom/ 
a  commons  area,  or  the  outdoors.     The  subject  matter  most 
often  centered  on  science/  particularly  environmental 
science  or  ecology/  and  star  study.     Mathematics/  social 
studies/  and  craft  work  were  also  presented  on  occasion.  ^ 
Reading  and  writing  skills  were  exercised  or  taught  in 
conjunction-with  the  subject  matter  at  hand.  Predominant 
instruction  techniques  included  explaining/  showing  by 
guiding/  quest  ironing  /  demonstrating/  or  checking  work. 
Students  learned  primarily  by  listening/  observing/ 
manipulating /  handling /  writing/  or  interacting  with 
teachers  and  other  students.     Materials  used  for  instruction 
purposes  often  included  the  following:     science  equipment/ 
writing  paper/  animals  and  plants/  chalkboard/ 
manipulatives/  worksheets/  arts  and  crafts  materials/  record 
players /  overhead  and  movie  projectors/  tape  recorders/ 
micrpscopes/  and  other  projecting  or  listening  devices. 

The  classroom  climate  was  often  noisy  but  pupils  were 
attentive  to  tasks.  ::  .Tbe  setting  for  informal  learning 
experiences  was  frequently  a  commons  area,  a  playground/ 
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swimming  pbol^  lake^  or  the  open  fields.     In  these  informal 
settings/  the  learning  experiences  provided  were  often 
social  in  nature:     dancing ^  play  acting ^  music  or  rhythm, 
art  appreciation,  or  physical  excercises. 

Camp  Program 

At  each  center,  the  camp  coordinator  directed  the  total  camp 
program.     The  naturalist  rendered  needed  assistance  to  the 
home  sphool  teacher  in  the  sciences  artd  applied  mathematics 
curricula.     The  physical  education  teacher  coordinated  the 
recreation  program.     The  registered  nurse  took  care  of  all 
health  problems.     The  camp  aides  assisted  in  all  aspects  of 
photography  and  nature  studies.     Food  services  were  provided 
by  the  kitchen  staff. 

Program  Cost 

During  the  1979-80  school  year,  the  Outdoor  Education  and 
Camping  activity  cost  an  average  of  $203  per  pupil,  or  a 
total  of  $1,630,132  for  8,014  pupils. 


ACTIVITY  EFFECTIVENESS 

Table  1  shows  that  a  total  of  80  principals  evaluated  the 
activity  in  five  areas.     Principals  rated  five  aspects  of 
the  activity  on  a  three-point  scale,  with  three  being  "very 
effective. 


TABLE   1.     PRINCIPAL'S  RATINGS  OF  DEC  {Ns=80) 


Item  Rating 


Meeting  Objectives  2.8 

Staff  2.8 

Inservice  2.7 

Materials  2.  7 

Equipment  2.7 


The  ratings  indicate  that  principals  considered  the 
effectiveness  of  the  DEC  to  be  above  average  in  serving  the 
needs  for  which  it  was  designed.     The  staff  assigned  to  the 
activity  and  the  quality  of  inservice  meetings,  materials, 
and  equipment  were  all  given  high  marks. 
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In  response  to  a  staff  quest ionna ire #  the  resident 
camp  personnel  felt  the  strengths  of  the  Outdoor 
Education  and  Camping  activity  to  be  primarily  as  follows: 
(1)  the  activity  provided  pupils  unique  educational 
experiences  not  usually  available  at  the  home-school;  (2) 
the  activity  improved  school-community  relations  and  school 
involvement  on  the  part  of  parents;  and  (3)  the  activity 
kindled  or  enhanced  interest  in  learning  on  the  part  of 
pupils. 

The  ten  camp  perspnnel  who  responded  to  the  staff  survey, 
cited  incidences  of  problems  in  operating  the  OEC  activity. 
These  were:     (1)  difficulties  in  scheduling  either  inservice 
meetings,  medical  examinations  for  the  pupils,  or  dates  for 
individual  schools  to  be  at  camp;    (2)  difficulties  in 
obtaining  cooperation  from  the  local  school  staff,   in  some 
instances;  and  (3)  difficulties  in  obtaining  sufficient 
numbers  of  pupils  to  participate  in  the  program.  Such 
difficulties,  however,  were  considered  to  be  minor  in 
comparison  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  activity. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

One  of  the  needs  for  which  the  Outdoor  Education  and  Camping 
activity  was  designed  was  to  Involve  parents  in  the 
educational  program  of  their  children.     The  extent  to  which 
this  need  was  met  may  be  inferred  from  the  responses  of 
parents  to  the  Parent  Questionnaire  administered  to  a  sample 
of  all  parents  in  all  Title  I  activities.     A  total  of  30 
parents  responded  to  items  dealing  with  OEC,     Over  seventy 
percent  of  the  parents  believed  their  child  made  better 
progress  in  fiscal  19  80  than  in  previous  years,  and  90 
percent  of  the  parents  recommended  the  activity  be  continued 
in  the  future.  The  overall  e'f f ect ivenss  of  the  Outdoor 
Education  and  Camping  activity  was  believed  to  be  either 
excellent  or  good  by  the  majority  of  parents  who  responded 
to  the  parent  survey. 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Outdoor  Education  and  Camping  was  probably  beneficial  to 
many  of   its  participants.     Principals,  staff,  and  parents 
all  considered  the  activity  to  be  a  worthwhile  educational 
endeavor.     The  major  benefit  of  the  activity  appeared  to  be 
that  it  provided  unique  educational  experiences  and  h^nce 
kindled  or  enhanced  an  interest  in  learning  on  the  part  of 
pupils.     An  additional  strength  of  the  activity  was  related 
to  school-community  relations.     The  evidence  indicates  that 
the  OEC  activity  promoted  a  climate  in  which  communications 
between  the  home  and  the  school  were  established  or  improved 
for  many  of  the  project's  participants. 
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A  weakness  of  OEC  was  related  to  the  cost  of  the  activity. 
The  $200  per  pupil  cost  to  the  school  for  just  one  week  of 
outdoor  education  may  be  hard  to  justify  by  some  schools 
faced  with  unmet  needs  in  the  major  curriculum  areas.  One 
solution  would  be  to  consider  cutting  back  the  number  of 
adult  personnel,  teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  parents  each 
school  sends  to  accompany  Title  I  |>upils  to  camp.     Most  of 
the  educational  experiences  provided  to  pupils  at  camp  can 
be  managed  by  the  resideat  camp  staff,  who  are  better 
prepared  than  the  home  school  teachers  tp  present  lessons  on 
the  outdoor  education. 

With  a  reduced  number  of  school-based  personnel  going  to 
camp,  savings  in  funds  would  be  realized  in  a  number  of  ways. 
su::h  as:     (a)  reduced  costs  for  inservice  training ;  (b) 
reduced  weekly  stipends  provided  to  teachers  at  camp;  (c) 
reduction  in  the  number  of  replacements  for  these  teachers 
while  they  are  at  camp.     The  fear  that  a  pupil's  home  school 
curriculum  would  be  interrupted  if  the  pupil's  own  teachers 
did  not  accompany  him  to  camp  does  not  need  to  arise  since 
in  the  past  there  has  been  little  evidence  to  indicate 
continuity  between  the  lessons  provided  at  school  and  those 
at  camp.     Most  of  the  instructional  objectives  at  camp  seem 
to  be  related  to  those  of  the  home  school  only  in  a 
peripheral  way.  Nevertheless,  the  activity  is  still 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  success. 


o 
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R&E  *48 
Project  #613 
Program  #34  80 

E valuator:     Morven  Ngaiyaye 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION  % 

The  Health  Services  activity  was  designed  as  a  supportive 
project  for  selected  public  and  non-public  school  children 
who  were  in  preschool  through  the  eighth  year  of  school 
beyond  Icindergarten  and  who  participated  ii.  a  Title  I 
instructional  project. 

The  project  operated  in  coordination  with  and  supplemented 
the  services  of  the  board-funded  health  program  by 
providing  medical  examinations  and  evaluation,  dental  and 
visual  screening,  referral  and  follow-up  of  medical  and 
dental  problems,  and  parental  consultations  and 
conferences  with  school staff  concerning  findings  and 
procedures  for  follow-up  services.     Educational  materials 
were  also  available  for  distribution  to  pupils. 

The  purpose  of  the  Health  Services  activity  was  to  help 
school  staff  and  parents  identify  any  major  health 
problems  which  might  affect  pupils'  academic  achievement. 
Pupils  requiring  treatment  were  to  bp  referred  to  the 
appropriate  medical  and  dental  personnel.    The  specific, 
objectives  to  be  met  byjthis  activity  were  specified  as 
follows:     (a)  the'  need  to  involve  parents  in  the  school 
programil^)  the  need  to  encourage  pupils  to  seek  medical 
advice,  and  (c)  the  need  to  encourage  pupils  to  seek 
treatment  for  health  problems* 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  1979-80  school  year,  36  public  and  27  private 
schools  purchased  the  activity.     A  health  team  consisting 
of  1.5  physicians,  1  medical  lab  technician,  3  health 
aides,  3  public  health  nurses,  3  school  nurses,  and  1 
principal  clerk  visited  sites  scatteted  acrosts  the  city. 

An  analysis  of  records  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
and  School  Health  Services  indicated  that  4,211  pupils 
were  referred  to  the  medical  team  for  health  examinations. 
Eighty-nine  percent  were  found  to  have  a  number  of  health 
problems.     A  total  of  9,191  problems,  an  average  of  two  to 
three  per  pupil,  were  detected.     The  most  common  problems 
were  impaired  vision,  found  in  14  percent  of  all  cases; 


nutritional  de£iciencesr  10  percent;  ear  and  hearing 
defects,  10  percent;  skin  problems,  9  percent;  and  heart 
murmurs,  7  percent.    Table  1  presents  a  complete 
breakdown. 


TABLE  1.     TYPES  OF  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 

FOUND  (N 

=9191 ) 

Asthma  ^ 

201 

2.2 

naytever 

17 

0.  2 

Birth  Detects 

134 

1.5 

Anemia  (under  11  gr .  Hb) 

30 

0.  3 

High  Blood  Pressure 

18 

0.2 

Heart  Murmurs,  Functional 

476 

5.  2 

Heart  Murmurs,  Organic 

24 

0.  3 

Bones  (joints,  muscles) 

17  9 

2.  0 

Dental 

1187. 

12.  9 

Ear  and  Hearing 

895 

9.  7 

Eye  and  Vision 

1311 

14.  3 

DIaH^^^q  and   Rni^f^cr* i ni^^ 

11 

Gastrointestinal 

32 

0.3 

Ge  n  i to-ur  inary 

116 

1.3 

Hernias 

386 

4.2 

Learning  pisabilities 

8 

0.1 

Bronchitis 

7 

0.1 

Epilepsy 

25 

0.3  » 

Nutritional 

93  3 

10.2 

Skin 

83  0 

9.0 

Speech 

183 

2.0 

Sickel  Cell:  Positive 

266 

2.9 

Ur  inalysis:  Abnormal 

251 

2.7 

Other 

1669 

18.2 

A  significant  number  o£  the  pupils  were  given 
ih^munizations  £or  polio,  measles,  rubella,  and  other 
diiseases.    The  number  o£  pupils  who  were  treated  £or 
health  defects  identified  through  the  medical  examinations 
remains  unknown  although  2,263  were  referred  for  further 
treatment. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  extent  to  which  parents  through  the  Health  Services 
activity  were  involved  in  the  school  program  may  be 
inferred  from  reisponses  to  the  Parent  Questionnaire.  This 
instrument  was  sent  to  a  random  sample  of  parents  of  all 
Title  I  pupils.     Eight  parents  responded  to  items  dealing 
with  the  Health  Services  activity.     Six  of  the  eight 
respondents  indicated  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
participation  by  their  child  in  the  Health  Services 


activity;  they  themselves  had  visited  the  school  to  see 
the  activity  in  operation.    Seven  of  the  parents  responded 
favorably  to  the  question  of  whether  Health  Services 
should  be  continued  in  the  future.     Based  on  a  limited 
number  of  responses,  it  appears  the  90  percent  objective 
for  parental  awareness  of  the  activity  was  probably  not 
attained. 


SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Probably  the  major  strength  of  the  Health  Services 
activity  lies  in  the  provision  of  a  medical  team  for  the 
purpose  of  on-site  diagnosis  of  health  defects  which  could 
possibly  be  a  factor  associated  with  slow  academic 
progress  among  Title  I  pupils.     The  high  rate  of  Title  I 
pupils  with  health  defects  (89  percent)  justified 
operation  of  the  activity.    Additional  beneficial  effects 
of  Health  Services  are  believed  to  be  improved  attitudes 
towards  school  on  the  part  of  pupils,  providing  pupils 
with  a  supplemental  health  education  program,  and 
developing  pupils*  awareness  that  school  officials  are 
concejcned  with  their  physical  well-being.  These 
conclusions  are  based  on  comments  made  by  activity 
persjnjieJ^iTi  re^^  a  staff  questionnaire  at  the  end 

of  the  school  year. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Health  Services  project  lies  in 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  children 
diagnosed  to  have  health  defects  actually  received  the 
required  treatment.     Health  records  maintained  by  the 
Medical  Team  seem  to  yield  very  little  infc^rmation  with 
respect' to  the  proportion  of  pupils  receiving  treatment 
after  referral. 

Health  Services  activity  identified  physical  defects  among 
89  percent >bf  the  pupils  examined.  Thus  an  important 
objective  pt  the  project,  to  identify  and  refer  health, 
problems  for  treatment,  may  have  been  achieved.     The  team 
also  provided  supplemental  heaXth  education  to 
participants  and  those  parents  who  accompanied  their 
children. 

The  weakness  of  the  activity  has  bv»en  the  apparent  failure 
to  maintain  a  Vigorous  follow-up  prograitj  to  insure  that 
pupils  referred  for  treatment  receive  the  required 
treatment.     If  the  paramount  objective  of  the  project  is 
to  improve  th^  learning  capacity  of  youngsters  limited  by 
some  health  problem,  it  behooves  those  concerned  to  see 
that  pupils  66  recelye  the  necessary  medical  attention. 
1 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Health  Services  activity  be 
continued  as  a  component. of  the  educational  program  of 
Title  I  pupils. 
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R&E  #3  2  • 
Project.  #598 
Program  #83  20 

Evaluator:  Joseph  Schroeder 


ERIC 


SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  IDENTIFICATION 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

in  fiscal  1980,   195"^  public  and  34  private  schools 

conducted  the  School  Community  Identification  (SCI) 

activity..  This  was  SCI's  14th  year  in  the  Chicago  Title  I 

project.  Approximately  25,000  pupils  participated  in  the^ 
activity.  ' 

School  Community  Representatives  (SCRs).  were  para- 
professionals  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
principal.     Their  function  was  to  foster  closer  relation- 
ships between  teachers  and  parents  ot  Title  I  pupils.  A 
full-time  SCR  was  to  provide  support  services  -to  70  pupils 
who  were  participants  in  a  Title  I  activity.     A  half-time 
SCR  was  to  provide  services  for  35  eligible  pupils. 
Schools  purchasing  this  activity  also  had  the  option  of 
purchasing  a,  dissemination  component  which  provided  funds 
for  the  printing  of  brochures  and  pamphlets  which  school 
staff  and  the  school  advisory  council  felt  would  inform 
the  parents. 

SCRs  were  expected  to  visit  homes  of  the  participating 
pupils  every  tvo  months  td  establish  and  foster  a  clbser 
relationship  between  home  and  school.     Other  tasks 
included  contact  by  telephone ,  .classroom  visitations , 
referring  parents  to  appropriate  social  agencies,  and 
sponsoring  workshops  to  show  parents  how  they  could  help 
their  children  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  learning. 
The  SCR  was  expected  to^maintain  a  daily  log  of  activities 
on  the  standard  log  form  and  to  submit  monthly  reports  on 
activities  to  the  principal   and  district  superintendent. 
SCRs  were  to  receive  inservice  one  half-day  each  month 
from  district ^coordinators. 

Generally,  staff— especially  principals — indicated  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  this  activity.     Title  I  schools 
have  repeatedly  purchased  this  activity  and  observation  of 
some  of  the  inservices  during  fiscal  19  80  showed  that^ 
district  coordinator's  were  "monitor  ing  SCRs  knd  providing 
expertise  in  areas  of  management,  human  relations,  and 
problem  solving. 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Implementation 

During  on-site  visitations  by  field  evaluators,   it  was 
nbtf*d  that  Title  I  schools  did  have  the  SCI  activity  in 
operation.     Depending  on  the  Title  I,  pupil  population,  one 
halfrtime  to  four  full-time  SCRs  were  on  duty.  Informal 
observation  at  schools   indicated  that  the  SCR  did  maintain 
a  list  of  Title  I  participants  and  a  ,log  book  of 
activities. 

Staff  ing 

TWO  hundred  thirty  six  SCR's'  in  150  public  schools 
o  responded  to  the  1980  Title  I  SCR  Questionnaire. 

Generally,  SCRs  were  experienced,  the  majority  reporting 
having  10  years  experience  in  the  activity. 

SCRs  reported  having  a  variety  of  tasks.     These  included 
contacting  parents  on  pupii  attendance  or  school  behavior, 
assisting  teachers  with  pupils acting  as  liaison  between 
the  school  and  home,  informing  parents  of  Title  I 
activities,  dealing  with  pupii  health  problens,  and 
referring  parents  in 'need  of  assistance  to  various 
agencies. 

Inservice 

0 

.Based  on  the  schedules  submitted  to  district  coordinators 
and  on  observations  of  tv;o  SCR  inservice  meetings,  it  was 
evident  that  monthly  inservice  meetings  took  place  to 
provide  activity  staff  vrith  support. 

SCRs  rated  inservice  ineetings  and  listed  the  approximate 
number  and  type,,  they  attended  through  the  -^ear.  Meetings 
were  rated  on  a  scale  cf  I  to  4  with  I  being  poor  and  4 
being  excellent.     The  average  rating  ^as  over  three  vrhich 
approaches  excellent.  The  staff  conducting  the  majority  of 
meetings  were  district  coordinators  and  local  school  staff 
such  as  SCRs,  teachers/  and  principals.     In  addis^on, 
central  office  administrators  and  district  admini^rators 
conducted  inservice  meetings.     All  staff  conducting  the 
inservices  were  rated  highly  by  SCRs.  . 

Facilities  and  Operation 

Ninety  percent  of  the  SCR's  reported  that  they  had 
adequate  working  space.     During  on-site  observation  of 
Title  I  classrooms  it  was  evident  that  most  SCRs  either 
shared  a  regular  size  class>-ooiti  with  one  or  two  other 
non-instructional  staff  or  had  a  smaller  room  to  conduct 
daily  activities.     The  10  percent  reporting  they  did  not 
-have  adequate  working  space  were  these  who  shared  desk 
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space  in  the  main  office  of  a  school.  Some  SCRs  indicated 
that  they  needed  more  privacy. 


During  informal  visits  to  the  SCRs*  offices  supplemented 
by  district  coordinators'  and  central  office 
administrators'  records ^  it  was  determined  that  SCRs  kept 
alllog  of  daily  activities.     Full-time  SCRs  had  70  pupils 
assigned  to  them  for  follow-up  and  also  kept  records  of 
meetings  with  parents.     All  of  the  SCRs  worked  under  the 


The  great  majority  of  SCR  respondents  (97  percent) 
indicated  that  the  principal  had  confidence  in  them  and  87 
percent  thought  they  had  enough  responsibilities.     As  for 
working  with  teachers,  94  percent  of  the  SCRs  felt 
"comfortable."    Time  spent  working  directly  with  pupils 
varied:     39  percent  of  the  SCRs  reported  they  spent  from 
25  to  50  percent  of  their  time  in  work  directly  related  to 
pupils;  32  percent  indicated  that  they  spent  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  time  working  with  pupils;  and  less  than 
25  percent  of  working  time  spent  with  pupils  was  reported 
by  29  percent  of  the  SCRs. 


Two  evaluation  objectives  applied  to  SCI  in  fit:cal  1980: 


At^least  75  percent  of  the  Title  I  teachers  at 
schools  participating  in  this  activity  will- 
indijcate  increased  awareness  of  the  home 
situation  and  the  instructional  needs  of  their 
pupils  as 'a  result  of  this  activity. 

.  .  •    \  ... 

At  least  80  percent  of  th4.  participating  parents 

will  better  understand  the^r  children* s  needs  and 

be  more  able  to  assist  .themNln  their  education  at 

home  as  a  result  of  this  actrylty. 

Over  800  Title  I  teachers  respondedN^  an  item  on  the 
Title  I  Teacher  Questionnaire  that  asi&isted  in  measuring 
the  first  objective.     Table  1  shows  th^requency  and  type 
of  responses  to  whether  or  not  the  teachei^s  felt  they,  were 
more  aware  of  their  pupils  home  situation  ar\d  instruc- 
tional heeds  because  of  the  SCI  activity.  \^ 


supervision  of  the  principal. 


ACTIVITY  EFFECTIVENESS 
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TABLE   1.        TEACHERS'   OPINIONS   OF  SCI 


Question 


Teachers  Had  Greater 
Awareness  Of  Pupils' 
Home  Situations: 


-Yes 

-Not  Sure 
-No 


Teachers  Had  Greater 
Awareness  of  Pupils' 
Instructional  Needs: 


-Yes 

-Not  Sbre 
-No 


Percent  Number 


64  531 
19  160 
17  146 


57 
22 
21 


4  72 
178 
176 


Based  on  teacher  opinion,  it  was  obvious  that  SCI  did  not 
meet  the  objective  related  to  teachers.     It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  principals  responding  to  the 
Principal  Evaluat.ion  Form  provided  more  favorable  results. 
Table  2  shows  the  ratings  by  principals  of  SCI  for 
"jneeting  objectives"  and  "staff." 


TABI^E   2.      RATING  OF  SCRS  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Staff 


Rating 


Meeting  Objectives 
Number  Percent    Number  Percent 


Very  Efficient 

Average 

Inefficient 


103 
29 
4 


76 
21 

3 


106 
23 
2 


81 
18 
2 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


Over  1,000  parents  of  Title  I  pupils  responded  to  the 
Title  I  Parent  Questionnaire.     Of  these  parents  only  22 
indicated  that  they  were  aware  of  the  SCI  activity.  The 
majority  of  the  few  parents  responding  on  SCI  indicated 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  seeing  the  activity  continued 
and  that  their  children  were  achieving  more  because  of  the 
SCI  activity. 

SCRs  reported  on  the  SCR  Questionnaire  that  they  helped 
parents  whenever  possible  by  conducting  parent  meetings, 
providing  sewing  and  craft  classes,  assisting  in  referring 
parents  in  need  to  various  social  agencies,  and  sponsoring 
clothing  collections  for  pupilg  in  need  of  clothing. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS  \ 

The  total  cost  of  SCI  during  fiscal  1980  was  $4,797^,560.  \ 
The  number  of  pupils  served  was  approximately  25,000.  Th^ 
per  pupil  cost  to  conduct  this  activity  during  fiscal  1980i 
was  $191.  Based  on  the  high  ratings  of  principals  who  \ 
supervised  SCRs  and  SCR  tasks  related  to  improving 
communication  between  the  school  and  parents,  the  cost  of 
the  activity  may  be  considered  reasonable. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION 

Evaluation  findings  indicated  that  the  SCRs  were  generally 
experienced  staff  conducting  a  variety  of  socially 
oriented  activities  in  Title  I  Schools. 

There  is  evidence  that  principals  thought  the  service 
provided  by  SCI  staff  was  effective  and  valuable.  The 
majority  of  SCRr>  reported  that  they  felt  their  principals 
had  confidence  in  them  in  relation  to  their  tasks. 

The  majority  of  the  SCRs  attended  monthly  inservice 
meetings  designed  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their 
duties..  Although  the  majority  of  teachers  reported 
favorably  on  SCRs  assisting  the^  with  pupils  in  need,  a 
lower  percentage  of  teachers  re^)orted  favorably  on  SCI 
than  did  principals. 

Data  from  parents  vas  positive  though  too  limited  to 
ascertain  whether  the  SCRs  were  performing  a  valuable 
service  in  relation  to  parents  needs.     The  majority  of 
principals  claimed  that  the  SCRs  were,  indeed  actively 
involved  with  parents  of  Title  I  pupils. 
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Considering  the  number  of  years  pr incipals  have  selected 
the  activity  and  the  nature  of  the  SCRs'   duties,  one  can 
assume  the  activity  had  merit.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
*that  the  activity  could  be  strengthened  in  certain  areas 

to  be  mo r e  -ef  f ectri-ve-.  — — 


,The  School  Community  Identification  program  should  be 
continued  with  the  following  modifications: 

-District  coordinators  or  others  concerned  wi th 
providing  inservice  to  SCRs  should  emphasize  tasks 
that  enhance  the  relationship  between  the  SCR  and 
teacher. 

-Programs  should  be  developed  within  the  SCI  activity 
that  allow  more  parents  to  become  aware  and 
involved . 

-Highly  rated,  experienced  SCRs  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  techniques  and  procedures 
with  other  SCRs,  across  districts  if  necessary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


-Schedules  of  time  al lotments  for  particular  SCR 
tasks  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  daily 
schedules  are  for  teachers. 


/ 
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R&E  #62 
Project  #612 
Program  #7698 

Eval uato r :     Morven  Nga  iyaye 


PARENT  PLUS  PROJECT 


ACTIVITY  des<:ription 

During  fiscal  1980,   its  second  year  of  operation  in 
Title  I,  ten  public  schools  purchased  the  Parent  Plus 
Project  (PPP)   for  540  parents  and  an  equivalent  number  of 
pupils.     A  total  of  nine  full-time  equivalent  teachers  and 
ten  teacher  aides  were  assigned  to  implement  the  activity 
in  the  various  schools. 

The -Parent  Plus  Activity  was  'designed  to  provide 
cooperative  learning  sessions  at  home  for  parents  and 
their  children.     Pupils  received  four  10-week  activity 
packets  to  be  done  at  home;  the  parents  were  expected  to 
spend  one  hour  each  week  helping  their  children  with  the" 
learning  activities  which  were  based  on  the  basal  reading 
and  mathematics  textbooTcs  currently  in  use  at  their 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  home  sessions,  the  parents  were 
to  meet  at  school  in  small  groups  for  an  equivalent  of 
four  full  days  each  month  with  a  teacher.     The  intent  of 
the  meetings  was  to  study  and  discuss  various  aspects  of 
child  development  and  engage  in  homemaking,  health  and 
nutrition,  modern  mathematics,   consumer  education,  crafts 
and  sewing  activities.     The  teacher  was  expected  also  to 
work  with  the  parents  on  topics  related  to  the  academic 
needs  of  their  children  in  such  areas  as  word-attack 
skil Is ,  basic  mathematics  techn  iques ,  language  express  ion, 
comprehension ,  phonetic  analys  is ,  and  related  skills 
necessary  fbr  parents  to  work  more  effectively  with  the  • 
children. 

ACTIVITY  ORGAN'IZATION  AND  MANAGEMENMT 
Initiation  of  Instruction  /  ; 


From  ^aTl  ~intdlea-tix>jris.|L_^  that  the  schools  were 

able  to  implement  the  Parent  Ftxi3  ^a<:t4\^i^ty^j^ijU^^  signi- 
ficant delays.     Teachers  who  responded  to  the  TeacRer 
Questionnaire  indicated  that  they  had  managed  to  select 
participants  for  their  classes  and  begun  scheduling  school, 
activities  for  the  parents  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
week  of  school,  September  24th.     By  that  date,  the 
necessary  instructional  materials  and  other  supplies  had 
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been  received.     Many  of  these  materials  and  supplies  were 
rated  good  or  excellent  by  the  surveyed  teachers.  The 

materials  v^oro  also  conaide-red  to  be  ad-&qua-te— £04:— t-hg  

needs  of  the  teachers. 

Inservice 

In  order  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  Parent  Plus 
Project",  a  number  of  inservice  training  workshops  were 
held  for  the  teachers.     These  inservice  meetings  were 
presented  by  the  activity  vendor.  Some  were  also  presented 
by  district  and  central  office  personnel.     In  isolated 
instances,  inservice  meetings  were  arranged  by  the  local 
school  staff.     Teachers  who  attended  the  inservice 
meetings  considered  them  to  have  been  good  or  very  good. 
This  conclusion  is  limited,  however,  in  that  only  a  third 
of  the  activity  teachers  returned  the  Teacher  Question- 
naire. ' 

Instruction 

During  visits  to  activity  classes,  it  was  observed  that 
teachers  worked  with  parents  in  a  variety  of  activities. 
Although  these  activities  included  reading  excercises  to 
be  done  at  home  with  their  children,  many  times  teachers 
engaged  the  parents  in  other  activities  presumably 
intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  home  life  of  Title  I 
pupils.     Activities  falling  in  this  category.  Included 
better  ways  of  preparing  meals  and  effective-,  techniques 
for  mending  and  making  clothen.     Fror,v  time  to  time  field 
trips  were  arranged  to  acquaint  parents  with -the  cultural 
and  edtl^fcational  enrichment  centers  of;  the  city. 

Staff  Roles 

While  the  role  of  the  teacher  encompassed  all  aspects  of 
the  implementation  and  management  of  PPP,  the  role  of  the 
teacher  aide  appeared  to  be  supportive  and  supplemental  in 
nature.     The  teacher  aide's  role  was  to  assist  the  teacher 
with  the  evaluation  of  pupils'  at-home  work,  preparation 
of  classroom  displays,  and  preparation  of  materials  needed 
for  parents  in  school  activities,  .  - 

i»roqram  Cost  \ 

An  analysis  of  budget  records  indicates  that  in\fiscal  . 
1980,  the  Parent  Plus  Project  per  pupil  cost  wasi  $691  with 
a  total  cost  of  $373,009. 
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ACTIVITY  EFFECTIVENESS 

Parent  Involvement 


The  major  strength  of  this  activity  appears  to  be  its 
potential  for  involving  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children.     Although  other  forms  of  parent  involvement 
activities  may  focus  on  the  same  objective,  the  Parent 
Plus  Project  appears  to  be  unique  in  that  provision  was 
made  for  pupils  and  parents  to  participate  as  a  team. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  have  two  main  advantages:  (1) 
it  increases  the  likelihood  that  pupils  will  receive  help 
at  home  in  their  effort  to  learn,  and  (2)   it  fosters 
continuing  communication  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

The  extent  to  which  the  advantages  of  the  Parent  Plus 
Project  was  indicated  by  questionnaires  returned  by 
parents  and  school  staff.  Teachers  who  returned  the 
Teacher  Questionnaire  noted  the  activity  to  be  either 
moderately  or  very  effective.     In  response  to  a 
supplement  '1  questionnaire,  six  out  of  seven  teachers  felt 
the  Parent  Plus  Project:     (a)   improved  attitudes  towards 
school  on  the  part  of  pupils,   (b)  helped  parents  to  better 
understand  their  children's  educational  needs,  and  (c) 
generated  interest  in  learning.  The  teachers  also  believed 
that  the  majority  of  parents  (88  percent)  and  of  pupils 
<85  percent)  were  active  and  interested  in  the  Parent  Plus 
activity. 

The  extent  to  which  the  parents  wer6  involved  in  the 
Parent  Plus  activity  as  well  as  in  the  total  educational 
program  of  their  children  was  indicated  by  their  responses 
to  the  Parent  Questionnaire.     Eighty-one  percent  of  the 
sixteen  respondents  indicated  they  were  aware  of  the 
activities  in  which  their  children  participated  at  school 
and  they  themselves  had  visited  both  the  regular  and  the 
Title  I  classes.     Many  of  the  parents  (65  percent) 
assisted  their  children  at  home  with  school  work  on  a 
daily  basis;  35  percent  rendered  this  assistance  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis.     A  large  majority  (82  percent) 
felt  the  activity  was  effective  in  that  their  child  had 
made  more  progress  in  school  in  fiscal  1980  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Most  of  the  parents  (88  percent) 
recommended  the  activity  be  continued. 


ACTIVITY  WEAKNESSES^ 

Many  respondents  to  the  teacher  and  parent  surveys  rated 
the  Parent  Plus  activity  favorably,  but  it  appeared  there 
were  a  number  of  problems  associated  with  the  implementa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  activity. 


There  were  indications  that  some  of  the  teachers  had  a 
difficult  time  obtaining  sufficient  numbers  of 
participants  for  the  program.     Information  to  substantiate 
this  point  was  contained  in  the  Teacher  Questionnaire  as 
well  as  in  a  supplemental  q^uest ionnaire  administered  to 
project  personnel.'    Innthe  teacher  survey  it  was  revealed 
that  the  average  caseload  for  some  teachers  may  have  been 
no  larger  than  25.     Second,   it  appeared  the  materials 
prescribed  fpr  home  act ivi~rie"sV  although  rated  highly  by 
some  teachers,  were  considered  by  others  to  be  less  than 
ideal  for  the  needs  of  pinpils.     Thus  one  teacher  remarked 
that  she  wished  teachers  had  freedom  to  select  and  order 
reading  kits  from  vendors  of  their  own  choosing.  Another 
teacher  pointed  out  that  the  weakness  of  'thfe  home-study 
packages  was  in  the  fact  that  they  provided  insufficient, 
excersises  for  the  pupils  to  do.     Most  of   the  weekly 
assignments  could  be  accomplished  within  an  hour. 

Although  a  significant  number  of  parents  were  reported  to 
be  actively  involved  ia  the  activity,  it  appeared  there 
were  some  parents  who  lacked  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  for  the  project.     The  number  of  these  parents 
was  large  enough  to  cause  concerns  among  some  teachers. 
Finally,   it  appeared  that  principals  considered  the  Parent 
Plus  Project  to  be  one  of  the  less  effective  Title  I 
projects.     On  a  scale  of  1  to  3,  where  3  was  the  highest 
rating,   5  principals  assigned  the  activity  an  average 
rating  of  1.75  to  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
activity  in  meeting  objectives;  a  rating  of  1.75  to 
indicate  the  quality  of  materials  used;  arid  a  rating  of 
2.00  to  indicate  the  quality  of  inservice  programs  for  the 
teachers.  The  quality  of  vendor  service  or  the  staff 
involved  in  the  activity,  however,  received  a  higher 
rating  (2.50). 


SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,    AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

'Among  Title  I  activities  desigriad  to  involve  parents  in 
the  educational  ptogram  of  Title  I  pupils,  the  Parent  Plus 
Project'  seemed  to  be  unique   in  that  provisi6n  was  made  for 
pupils  to  participate  with  parents  as  a  team.  This 
feature  of  the  activity  had  the  potential  of <  increas ing 
the  likelihood  that  pupils  would  receive  needed  help  at 
home  with  their,  school  work..    In  addition,  the  potential 
for  continued  communication  between  the  home  and  the 
school  was  enhanced. 

c 

As  implemented  in  fiscal  1980,  the  activity  appeared  to 
have  been  somewhat  effective  in  gettlnq  some  parents  to 
participate  in  educating  their  children.  The  extent  of 
this  effectiveness,  however,  was  less  than  what  had  been 


loped  for  by  some  teachers  and  project  principals.  This 
low  level  of  success  was  probably  due  tothe  fact  that: 
(I)  materials  used  in  the  project,  particularly  the  home 
activities  packages,  were  less  than  ideal  in  meeting  the 
Educational  needs" Of  Titl'e  I  papils-and  t^)-  teachers  were  - 
unable  in  some  instances  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of 
parents  or  to  maintain  their  interest  once  enrolled  in  the 
project. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  Parent  Plus  activity  as 
designed,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  activity  could 
accommodate  only  a  limited  number  of  Title  I  parents. 
Many  of  the  schools  selecting  this  activity  seemed  to  have 
far  more  Title  I  pupils  than  those  who  could  be  involved 
in  the  activity. 

It  follows  that  the  extent  to  which  a  Title  I  school  can, 
through  the  PPP,  marshall  parental  involvement  in  the 
educational  program  for  all  its  Title  I  pupils  is  at  best 
limited.  In  spite  of  this  weakness,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Parent  Plus  Project.be  continued  for  another  year  .but 
\on  condition  that  the  following  recommendations  be  V 
considered:     (1)  that .allowance  be  made  for  schools  to  \ 
choose  materials  they  consider  to  be  effective;   (2)  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  inservice 
program  for  the  teachers,  a  change  that  would  probably 
result  in  a  higher  rate  of  retention  of  project 
participants;  and  (3)  that  the  project  be  redesigned  to 
allow  greater  numbers  of  participants  in  order  for  schools 
to  realize  a  significant  impact  of  parental  involvement  on 
the  total  education  program. 
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R&E  #42 

Project  #233 

Program  #7640 

Evaluator:     Elissa  Bakall 


INSTITUTE  FOR  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION  • 

The  Institute  for  Parent  Involvement  was  to  provide  a 
sequenced  program  for  cooperative  parent-child  activities 
at  home  designed  to  supplement  regular  school  work.  In 
its  first  year  as  part  of  the  Chicago  Title  I  project  in 
fiscal  1980,  the  Institute  used  the  talents  of  local 
school  staff  and  outside  resource  persons  to  enlist  and 
motivate  parents  to  participate.     The  proposal  anticipated 
that  a  board-funded  teacher  would  act  as  a  liaison  between 
the  Institute,  the  school,  and  the  community. 

IPX's  major  purpose  was  to  provide  parents  with  materials 
that  specifically  helped  to  remediate  their  children's 
reading  and  mathematics  deficiencies  at  hoitte.  Schools 
selecting  this  activity  serviced  30  to  200  primary,, 
intermediate,  and  upper  level  pupils,  depending  on  the 
number  of  units  purchased.     Only  pupils  enrolled  m  a 
Title  I  instructional  activity  were  eligible  to 
.participate  in  IPI. 

Program  materials  consisted  of  workbooks  in  reading  and 
mathematics,  educational  games,  library  reading  lists,  and 
pupil  incentives.     Bilingual  materials  were  available. 
There  was  also  a  parent  resource  kit  containing  workshop 
materials,   ideas  for  games,  and  videotape  presentations. 
Placement  tests  were  available  to  help  staff  select  the 
appropriate  Home  Time  hooks  for  pupils. 

The  Institute  was  to  conduct  four  intensive  training 
sessions  for  school  staff  and  parents  cltywide  as  well  as 
follow-up  workshop  sessions  at  the  local  school  level 
during  the  year. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

Eighteen  of  the  28  schools  participating  in  IPI  in  fisca 
1980  selected  this  activity  to  involve  parents  in  their 
children's  education,  create  a  more  positive  attitude 
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toward  school,  increase  knowledge  of  the  school's  reading 
program,  and  develop  a  stronger  parent-child  relationship. 
Principals  felt  that  the  instructional  emphasis  and 
methods  of  IPI  l?est  supplemented  the  needs  of  their 
pupils    espec ial  ly in the  area  6£  hdmeworlc .  The 
relatively  low  cost  and  minimum  space  requirements  were  . 
also  criteria  used  in  IPI's  selection. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

This  activity  was  fully  implemented  by  October  15,   1979  in 
the  majority  of  the  schools.     It  was  delayed  in  five 
schools  due  to  latfe  de^livery  of  test  results  and 
instructional  materials. 

Staffing 

School  personnel  involved  in  the  management  of  the  program 
consisted  of  classroom  teachers,  IRIP  teachers,  school- 
community  representatives,  adjustment  teachers,  and,  in 
one  situation,  a  parent  supervised  by  the  principal. 

Pupil  Selection 

Most  (85  percent)  of  the  IPI  pupils  participated  in 
another  Title  I  instructional  program.     According  to 
program  managers,  the  pupils  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
test  scores  and  teacher  recommendations.     Once  pupils  were 
identified,  their  parentsV  participation  was  requested  by 
letter,  telephone  and  home  visits.     Only  one  of  the 
program  managers  reported  difficulties  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  participants  (parent  and/or  pupils). 

Inservice  . 

IPI  staff  provided  four  intensive  city-wide  inservice 
meetings  during  the  year;  all  were  well-attended.  Vendor 
service  to  the  individual  local  school  was  offered 
throughout  the  year  to  assist  school  managers  with  parent 
workshops,  program  management,  pupil  testing,  pupil 
placement  and  motivational  and  monitoring  suggestions. 

In  the  spring,  most  principals  rated  vendor  service  to  the 
school  and  vendor-sponsored  inservice  meetings  as 
generally  very  effective.   .Only  one  principal  rated  vendor 
services  inadequate. 

The  initial  inservice  training  sessions  dealt  with  ' 
inclusion  techniques,  expectations  regarding  behavior, 
IPI's  schedule  for  consultant  services,  the  flow  ot 
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activities  from  pupil  selection  and  parent  recruitment  to 
educational  prescriptions,   circulation  of  homework 
materials,  and  local  school  logistics. 

Since  most  schools  did  not  have  full-time  personnel  to 
direct  the  program,  the  vendor  services  of fered  in  this 
activity  were  crucial.     Ongoing  consultant  services  to 
organize  parent  workshops,  as  indicated  in  the 
description,  were  essential  to  encourage  continued  parent 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  year.     Program  managers  reported 
conducting  up  to  eighteen  group  parent  workshops,  five 
meetings  a  year  being  the  average.     The  average  number  of 
, parents  attending  these  workshops  was  ten. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  IPI  managers  felt  the  IPI 
materials  were  adequate  for  pupils'   needs  and  interest 
levels.     The  remaining  respondents  were  not  as  satisfied, 
stating  that  the  materials  did  not  correlate  sufficiently 
with  the  reading  curriculum,  were  at  times  boring  or 
inappropriate  for  all  levels,  and  reliod  too  strongly  on 
parent  initiative  and  educational  background.     The  IPI 
program  provided  some  moni coring  techniques  to  keep  track 
of  completed  homework  assignments.     In  the  opinion  of  70 
percent  of  the  program  managers  this  system  was  helpful  in 
monitoring  the  parent-pupil  partnership  for  the  Home  Time 
assignments.     The  other  managers  did  not  find  them  helpful 
because   in  some  instances  pupils,   not  parents,  signed  the 
sheets,   or  the  pupils  did  not  do  the  work  assigned. 
Several  managers  indicated  that  they  had  no  accurate  way 
of  knowing  if  -the  parent  helped  the  child  consistently 
during  the  year  on  these  home  assignments  even  though  they 
were  monitored  frequently  (on  the  average  of  twice  a 
month) .  / 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

In  its  first  year  as  a  Title  I  activity,   IPI  offered  a  new 
concept   in  parent  involvement  and  in  parent-child 
interaction  at  home.     There  were  considerable  differences 
in  efficiency  .at  the  school , level .     This  was  dependent  on 
the  variety  of  personnel  assigned  and  the  time  they  had 
available  to  manage  the  program. 

Pupil  Response 

Program  managers  (90  perce.nt)  felt  that  the  IPI  program 
helped  their  pupils  develop  more  positive  attitudes  and 
better  self-concepts. 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


Surveyed  IPI  parents  (96  percent)  tesponded  that  they  helped 
their  children  with  homework.     This  exceeded  the  stated 
objective  of . 80  percent.     Furthermore,   87  percent  of  IPI 
parents'  said  they  had  visited  their  ch ildren ' s  classroom,  also 
exceeding  the  80  percent  criterion.     Finally,   96  percent  said 
they  worked  more  this  year  than  last  year  with  their  children 
on  school-related  activities.     This  exceeded  the  requirements 
of  the  objective.  ^ 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  comparison  to  the  other  Title  I  parent  activities  IPI  was 
substantially  lower  in  cost,   $6,000  per  school  plus  $15.00  fpr 
each  selected  p'art icipant .     This  program  proved  to  be  cost 
effective  for  schools  with  a  need  to  involve  parents  in  their 
children's  education,   increase  parental  awareness  of  the 
school's  instructional  program,  and  maintain  pupil  enthusiasm. 

Even  if  a  person  w^re  budgeted  to  manage  the  IPI  activity,  the 
services  provided  would  still  be  cost  effective   in  comparison 
to  other  Title  I  parent  activities. 

'SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSION 

This  program  operated  in  28  public  schools   in  fiscal  1980,  its 
first" year  in  Chicago's  Title  I  project.     The  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  involve  parents  in  their  children's  education  at 
home . 

Home  assignments  did  occur,   but  not  consistently  throughout  the 
school  year.     Implementation  of   the  program  presented  no 
problems  except  in  a  few  schools. 

Because  the  program. manager  was  a  board-funded  teacher  in  most 
schools,  there  was  not  sufficient  time   to  monitor  the  program 
effectively  throughout  the'year,  to  provide  the  continuous 
motivation  necessary.  * 

Overall,  th4  vendor's  citywide   inservice  meetings  and  local 
school  services  were  well  received.     Only  a  few  administrators 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  services  of  the  vendor  and 
the  overall  ef f ect iveneas  of   the  activity.     There  was  general 
agreement  that  the  materials  provided  by  the  Institute  were 
good.     However,  the  monitoring  of  the  work,   the  quantity  and 
quality  of   the  incentives,  and  the  consistency  of  parent 
involvement  warranted  improvement. 

The  pupils  in  the  program  reportedly  were  enthusiastic  about 
completing  the  Home  Book  assignments  in  order  to  receive  an 
incentive. 
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^he  monitoring  forms  were  not  always  signed  by  the 
parents^  and  the  work  handed  in  was  not  always  completely 
undei/stood  because  follow-up  workshops  were  not  held 
consistently  to  review  the  material.  /  / 


In  most  cases r  there  was  agreement  that  the  progr/am  was 
sound  in  conceptr  but  required  improvement  in  overall 
management.  IPI  provided  structured  guidelines  for  parents 
to  help,  their  children  in  a  formal  ongoing  parent  program* 

The  activity  met  all  the  relevant  1*980  objectives. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ,  j 

.;rhe  program  would  function  more  efficiently  /if  a  budgeted 
ptogram  manager  were  proyided.  / 

The  materials  an^  program  management  coordi/nate  better 
when  the  SCR  is  selected  as  the  person  involved  in  its 
implementation.  /  / 

The  guidelines  of  the /program  might  include  a  more  active 
pupil  workshop  component  for  review  and  monitoring  of  the 
materials  used  at  home. 


the  more  desirable  j^upil  incentives 
endr  rather  than  the  beginning r  of 


It  is  suggested  that 
be  offered  toward  the 
the  school  year. 

The  materials  sent  home  could  be  presented  in  shorter- 
units  r  with  answer  kdys  provided.  / 

•  •  1  / 

Shorter  periods  between  monitoring  sessions  would  help  to 

pace  parent-pupil  interest  and  involvement. 

This  activity  has  been\ assessed  as  being  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  schooli     It  is  recommended 
for  continuation  in  thoke  schools  whe/te  a  supportive 
parent  service  is  desire^d. 
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R&E  #09 
reject  #562 
urogram  #2099 

Evaluator:     Elissa  Bakall 


STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH   A  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
-     •  READING  RESOURCE  SPE^^IALIST 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Staff  Development  Through  a  Local  School  Reading 
Resource  Specialist   (RRS)  activity,   in  its  sixth  year  as  an 
ESEA  program,  was  purchased  by  29  public  schools   in  fiscal 
1980.     Twenty-nine  teachers  and  29  aides  provided 
supplementary   instruction  to  435  pupils  and  local  staff.  The 
major  purpose  of  this  activity  was  to  provide  teachers  with 
continuous  training   in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

This  project  provided  each  participating  school  with  a  full- 
time  teacher  of  reading  and  a  teacher  aide.     The  reading 
specialist,  a  resource  person  for  eight  to  ten  Title  I 
teachers  and  teachers  of  Title  I  pupils,   coordinated  Title  I 
activities  in  the  school  and  provided  daily  supplementary 
instruction  on  a  small-group  basis  to  15  pupils  enrolled  in 
other  Title  I  reading  activities  in  the  second  through  the 
eighth  years  of  school  beyond  kindergarten.  The  RRS  provided 
15  hours  of   inservice  to  each  participating  teacher.  Areas 
of   local  school   inservice  included: 


-ch ild  development 
-learning  theories 
-grouping  for  instruct  ion 
-read ing  readiness 
-developing  word  attack 

skills 
-increasing  vocabulary 

ski 1 Is 

-improving  skills  needed 
for  reading   in  the 
content  f  ields 


-diagnos  ing  pupil  needs 
-use  of   test  data 
-individualizing  the 

instructional  program 
-beg  i  nn  i  ng  re  ad  i  ng 

instruction 
-structural  analysis 
-improving  reading 

compr ehehs  ion 


In  addition,  the  reading  specialist  scheduled  classroom 
demonstrations  according  to  the  needs*  of   the  individual 
teachers  and  related  to  the   inservice  topics  and . ma terials . 
The  reading  resource  specialist  introduced  various 
techniques  for  teachers  to  use  when  planning  aides' 
activities  with  Title  I  pupils. 

Instructional  Dynamics  Incorporated  provided  one 

initial   inservice  workshop  assisted  by  central  office  and 
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district^  Title  I  personnel.  ^^dditional  inservice  sessions 
were  provided  by  the.  citywide  coordinator  during  the  year. 

Schools  received  funds  toe  a  professional  library  and  a 
series  bf  recorded  cassette  presentations.     Local  schools 
selected   library  books  for  the  purpose  of  staff  development. 
Inservice  training  cassettes  and  player  were  provided. 
Each  school  was  provided  with  $4.50  per  pupil  for  supplies. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection  ^ 

In  the   fall  of  1979,  principals  restponding  to  a  question- 
naire stated  the  major  reasons  they ' selected  RRS.     More  than 
half  said  the  activity  best  used  the  talents  of  their 
school's  staff.     Slightly  less,  than  half  said  the  activity's 
instructional   emphasis  and  methods  supplemented  the  needs  of 
their  pupils,   as  well  as  supplying   needed  additional  staff 
to  the  school.   Approximately  one-third  indicated  the 
activity  had  been  effective   in  their  school  in  previous 
years.     In  addition,  the  majority  stated  clearly  that  this 
staff  development  act ivity  would  enable  one  person  to 
coordinate  the  ESEA  materials  and  activities  in  their  school 
as  well  as  improve  teacher  instruction  through  local 
inservice.     By  providing  ongoing  inservices  for  eight  to  ten 
teachers,  some  principals   felt  more  pupils  in  their  school 
would  benefit  indirectly. 

Other  reasons  stated  were  the  need  to  improve  staff 
communication  anc^.  provide   techniques  for  professional 
growth.     One  prm^pal   indicated  the  RRS  would  initiate 
inservice  ^'assis^PS^C^     to  Title  I  teacher  aides,  who  were 
often  unskilled  and  needed  training  to  work  effectively  with 
Title  I  pupils.     Based  on  comments   from  teacher  aides  in 
this  program,   this  type  of  training  was  also  desired  by 
administrators  and  teachers. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

Most  principals   indicated  the  program  was  implemented  by 
mid-October.     Twelve  sites  selecting  this  activity  for 
fiscal   1980  were. continui ng  schools.     Seventeen  were  new.  , 
Two  of   the  new  schools  late  implementation  due  to  late 
assignments  of.  aides  and  delayed  arrival  of  instructional 
materials.     In  one  reported  situation,  the  RRS  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  materials  and  procedures  delaying  full 
implementation  until  mid-November. 

Pupil  Selection 

Selection  of  pupils  was  based  on  teacher  recommendations, 
reading ,  achiev.ement  scores,  and  continuous  progress  reading 
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levels.  .  Several  pr incipals  selected  upper  level  pupils  in 
need  of  skill  reinforcement  to^ reach  level  for  graduation* 
In  addition  to  pupils  being  enrolled  in  another  ESEA  reading 
program,  priority  was  given  to  the  lowest  achiavers  who 
would  benefit  most.     Immaturity  and  age  were,  additional 
consicJerations.     In  some  instances  parental  requests,  other 
test  results  (i.e.,   criterion  referenced  tests ,  Stanford 
Diagnostic  tests,  readiness  tests,  and  basal  reader  tests) 
were  used  for  selection.     One  principal  suggested  the 
guidelines  for  participation  should  be  changed  so  that 
any  ESEA  eligible  j^upil  could  participate  in  the  daily 
instruction.     The  program  would  be  more  cost  effective 
(serving  cnore  pupils)   and  the  instruction  more  effective 
allowing  the  pupil  component  to'  be  demonstrative  and 
innovative  in  design. 

ILP  - 

Although  there  was  no  Individual  Learning  Plan  object ive  for 
this  activity   in  fiscal  1980,  eleven  RRS  respond ing  to  an 
ESEA  questionnnaire  had  some  form  of  an  individual  pupil 
plan.     These  teachers  indicated  they  communicated  regularly 
with  the  classroom  teachers ^  some  daily,  most  weekly,  and  a 
few  monthly.     Some  principals  felt  this  communication  helped 
to  increase  teacher  awareness,   coordinated  instruction,  and 
assisted  in  focusing  on  pupil's  needs.     It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  pupils  in  this  program  received  reading 
instruction'  from  two  teachers  and,   in  many  instances, 
threes— homeroom,  RRS,  and  another  ESEA  reading  program. 
Because  of  the  potential  adverse  impact  of  two  or  three 
instructional  styles  and  techniques,  plus  a  wider  variety  of 
instructional  materials  than  usual   (for  low  achievers),  it 
was  paramount  for  teachers  instructing  the  same  child  to 
communicate  regularly. 

Staffing 

Of  eleven  teachers  responded  to  a  questionnaire,  five  had 
been  in  the  program  before,  two  since  1974.     The  remaining 
six  were  neWly  assigned.     Principals  were  to  select  a 
teacher  who  \iad  demonstrated  special  competency  in '  teaching 
of  reading. to  Title  I  pupils  or  who  had  special  training  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.     The  selected  te^a^chers  must  also 
have  possessed  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  a 
school's  staff  for  local  inservice  meetings,  classroom 
demonstrations  and  teacher  training  sessions  in  reading  to 
produce  the  maximum  staff  development  effect. 

One  principal  commented,   in  the  fall  interview,  that  because 
there  was  a  teacher  on  staff  who  was  highly  experienced, 
innovative,  and  an  expert  in  developing  reading  programs, 
the  RRS  program  was  selected.     Twenty-two  principals 
responding  to  the  spring  Principal  Evaluation  Form  rated 
their  staff  development  manager  as  being  very  effective. 


Sixteen  aides  responded  to  the  spring  Teacl^Ai^e  Juest^^^ 
naire,  Six  had  been  in  the  program  previously,  one  oF  them 

back  to  1974  and  two  to  1976.     Four  aides  were 
assigned  late  to  this  program.  The  remaining  aides  were 
assigned  by  September  1979. 

A  majority  of  the  aides  indicated  they  spent  at  least  half 
of  their  time  working  directly  with  the  pupils.  ^Several 
Commented  that  training  in  the -use  of  ^^'arouo 
dealing  with  minor  disc ipli ne- situat ions ,  conducting  group 
p^acJ^ce  and  providing  reinforcement  in  read  ng  skills  would 
have  helped  them  perform  their  duties  more  effectively. 
These  sample  comments  reflect  the  need  for  paraprof ess lonal 
training.     This  staff  development  activity  could  be  used  to 
provide  training  to  other  aides  in  Title  I  programs  as  well. 


Inserv ice 


During  fiscal  1980  several  inservice  "^e^*^ ^"^^^^^^  .  ^ 
scheduled.     The  initial  inservice  session  in  September  was 
conducted  by  the  vendor  assisted  by  the  ^^^ywide  LSEA  ^ 
coordinator.     Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-nine  RRS  ^anagers, 
responding  to  the  quality  of  the  vendor  sponsored  meeting, 
IndicateS'it  was  better  'than  adequate  (23  percent),  adequate 
(59  percent)  and  inadequate   (9  percent).     Nine  percent  made 
no  comment.     The  remaining  inservice  "^^^^  ^"^^ '  f 
primarily  by  the  ESEA  coordinator,  were  rated  good  to 

"very  good".     Speakers  presented  services  and  techniques 
thlt  could  be  used  for  local  school  staff  development  and 
reading  skill-building  meetings.     Teachers  shared  school 
Inservice  techniques  as  well  as  instructional  materials  that 
were  helpful.     The  majority  of  teachers  felt  these  inservice 
sessions  helped  them  to  improve  their,  classroom  instruction. 

Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

Ooeratinq  the  tutorial  component,  of  this  activity  varied 
?SoSghout  the  city.     Some  RRS  teachers  met  once  a  day  with 
all  15  pupils.     Others  met   in  two  or  more  sessions  with 
smaller  groups.     Most  sessions  took  place  during  the 
mSfning.     Programs  observed  in  the  fall  were  conducted  in  ' 
either  regala?-sized  rooms,  a  mobile  unit,  storage  rooms,  an 
Auditorium  stage,  a  counseling  office,  a  basement  storage 
facility,  or  space  shared  with  other  ESEA  programs  and 
school  personnel. (IRIP,  adjustment  teacher).  ^ake-shift 
space   is  not  adequate  for  reading   instruction  intended  to 
provide  individualization. 

The  only  equipment  needed  was  a  cassette  player  for  local 
inlervice  programs.  The  use  and  service   (if  needed    of  this 
cassette  player  was  provided  by  the  vendor  at  the'  initial 
inservice  meeting.     Overall,  principals  ^^^^ed  the  local 
sShooI  inservice,  activity  materials,  equiment  and  vendor 
service  as  average.     Three  administrators  called  the  , 
activity -s  inservice  tapes  worthless,  that  they  were 
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,nrf>alistic,  did  not  promote  discussion,  and  were  not 
s^imulatiig       in  man/instances  the  "taped"  program  did  not 
apiw;  school  staff  las  better  equipped  to  determine  local 
needs  and  to  plan  inservice  meetings  accordingly. 

Teachers  also  were  critical  of  the  inservice  tapes:  32 
percent  rated  them  "inadequate",   32  percent  "adequate",  18 
percent  "better  than  adequate",  and  18  percent  had  no 
comments.     The  comments  received  on  ^he  spring 
questionnaires  sent  to  managers  had  merit,  P^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^ 
?he  continuing  RRS  teachers.  Teachers  vanted  a  greater 
choice  of  materials  germane  to  the  urban  inner-school 
learning  situation.     Funds  for  tapes  for  continuing  schools 
could  S  spent  better  on  instructional  materials  or  other 
s?aff  development  sources  for  materials.     The  quality  (not 
auantity)  of  the  tapes  was  mentioned  by  several  RRS 
managers.     Many  teachers  took  time  to  write  comments 
rt^a'rdlng  the  lapes.     One  summed  up  the  feeling  of  many 
teachers, 

"The  taped  programs  are  expensive  and  inadequate, 
especially  if  you've  been  in  the  program  over  four 
years.  You  end  up  selecting  tapes  merely  to  use 
the  $1,000.     The  money  can  be  better  spent  on 
bringing  in  speakers  or  for  workshops  where 
teachers  get  input.  Then  we  can  turn  this 
information  into  worthwhile  inservice  sessions 
at  the  school.     Little  stimulation  comes 
through  the  tapes." 

The  teachers  also  commented  on  nhe  P^^^ f  ^j^^^^, J^^^^^^; 

although  not  as  critically.     Some  schools  had  difficulty 

deceiving  professional  library  shipments  ^^-^^^^^^f 
sources  frSm  which  to  select  library  ^ooks.     One  RRS  teacher 

would  have  liked  suggestions  to  encourage  ^eachers  to  use 
the  professional  library.     There  were  few  complaints  (other 
thin  quantity)   regarding  the  instructional  materials  used  in 
the  reading  groups.     When  teachers  were  involved  in  the 
selection  of  theSe  instructional  materials  they  were 
qeneranj  able  to  provide   individualized  instruction.  At 
■  'the  same  time  they  found  it  relatively  easy  to  correlate 
these  materials  with  the  continuous  progress  curriculum.  A 
few  Ldtclted  the  need  for  funds  to  purchase  educational 
games  and  reading  comprehension  masters. 

Most  of  the  RRS  teachers,  responding  to  the  Title  I 
auestionnaire,  indicated  that  teacher  t^i'^^'^g/^^^^^V^J^,, 
?hriocal  schools  were  "excellent"  to  "average"   in  all  areas 
of  staff deve?opment.     Only  one-third  rated  these  inservice 
sessions  as  "fair"  to  "poor".     Most  program  managers 
ITollTel  tie  required  15  hours  of  local  school  inservice 
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during  the  year  which  helped  to  improve  .classroom 
instruction.     The  data  suggests  that  one  weak  area  was  in 
providing  adequate  training  to  improve  the  aides' 
instructional  activities- with  Title  I  pupils. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

In  all  sites,  pupils  were  observed  doing  the  assigned  tasks: 
84  pef cent  were  involved  in  reading;   14  percent  in  language 
arti^J,  and  two  piercent  in  transition.     Approximately  42 
percent  of  the  pupils  were  involved  in  whole  group 
instruction.  It  would  appear  that  any  distractions  that 
might  have  existed   in  the  space  used  for  the  reading  program 
caused  no  major  delays  in  instructional  time  or  "on  task" 
performance.     Workbooks  and  learning  kits  were  materials 
most  often  observed  in  use. 

Teachers- were  observed  most  often  instructing  a  whole  group. 
An  equal  portion  of  their  time  was  used  to  instruct  smaller 
groups  or  individuals  and  for  general  pupil  supervision.  ^ 
The  majority  of  the  aide's  time  was  spent  in  supervision  or 
tutoring  one  pupil. 

Aides  responding  to  a  questionnaire  indicated  they  were 
activ.ely  and  directly  involved  in  working  with  pupils  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  time  when  classes  were  in  session. 
The  remainder  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  record-keeping 
and  preparing  instructional  materials. 

Observations  indicated  and  teachers  and  aides  reported  their 
being  called  upon  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  regular  ' 
dlassr.Qom  tieachei^s  who  were  absent.     In  many  cases,  the 
substitute  service  was  provided  until  a  regular  substitute 
arrived.     Reading   groups  had  to  be-  cancelled  due  to 
inservice  meetings,  teacher " illness ,  outdoor  camping 
participation,  and  performing  administrative  duties.  The 
.majority  of  class  cancellations   (42  percent)  were  due  to 
RRS  teachers  acting  as  substitute  teachers. 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  opportunity  for  parents  to  visit  a  RRS  tutorial  class 
would  not  be  as  convenient  as  most  ESEA  programs.     In  many 
schools,  groups  met  between  one  to  three  periods  a  day, 
generally  in  the  morning.     However,  the  majority  of  parents 
appeared  to  cooperate  with  the  RRS,   indicating  concern  and 
interest  in  their  children's  progress.     This  is  reflected  by 
more  than  half  the  parents  who  indicated  their  childre^n  had 
achieved  more  in  fiscal.  1980  as  a  result  of  being  in  the 
program. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

The  achievement  data  must  be  viewed  with  the  understan.ding 
that  the  pupils  in  this  program  are  also  enrolled  in  another 
Title  I  reading  activity.     These  pupils  also  receive  reading 
instruction  from  their  homeroom  teacher.     The  impact  and 
effect  of  these  multiple  instructional  elements  (teacher  and 
material)  can  have  both  positive  as  well  as  negative 
implications.  Participants  in  the  RRS  reading  program  were 
average  for  Title  I  pupils. 

Tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  discussed  in  this 
section  can  be  found  in  Volume  2. 

Table  1  illustrates  the  standardized  test  results  for  the 
RRS  program  in  fiscal  1980.   Achievement  results  from  21 
public  schools  having  285  matched  pre-  and  posttest  scores 
are  contained  in  Table  1. 


TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  {N=285) 


Activity  Objective 
Objective  Criterion      Result  Met 

Vocabulary  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains 

Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard  Score 
gains 

-Mean  grade-equivalent  gain 


Pupils  enrolled   in  the  reading  component  of  the  RRS  program 
achieved  an  average  grade-equivalent  gain  of  eight  months  in 
reading  comprehension.     The  objective  of  eight  months  gain 
in  reading  comprehension  for  fiscal  1980  was  achieved  by  a 
little  more  than  half  of •  the  activity  participants./    The  60 
percent  criterion  for  achieving  a  standard  score  gain  in 
reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary  was  not  met.  The 
distribution  of  average  grade-equivalent  gains  in  the  21 
public  schools  ranged  from  2  months  to  10  months  in  reading 
comprehension. 

Age  cycle  ten  had  a  positive  standard  score  gain  in  both 
reading  anJ  vocabulary.     The  average  gain  score  for  upper 
level  pupils  (9  months)  was  higher  than  that  for  primary  or 
intermediate  level  pupils.  That  upper  level  pupils  showed 
the  greatest  achievement  gain  was  consistent  with  the 
pattern  observed  for  all  Title  I  pupils. 


60% 


56% 


NO 


>  60% 
8  mos, 


57% 
8  mos. 


NO 
YES 
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COST  EFFECTIVENESS 


There  were  apprximately  435  pupils  par:ticipat ing   in  the  RRS 
staf E  development  program  at       total  estimated  cost  oE 
$1^193,628.     The  cost  was  considerably  higher  than  one  other 
staff  development  program,  but ^only  slightly  higher  than  the 
third  subh  activity  which  was  ^similar  in  design. 

The  aide  option  in  the  RRS  program,  although  benef icial ,  was 
not  essential..     Providing  services  to  fifteen  pupils  each 
day  was  not  cost  effective  in  relation  to  the  aide's 
designated  daily  duties  and  future  budget  considerations. 
The  staff  development  content,  as  designed,  included 
improving  reading,   instruct  io,nal ,  and  teach  ing  skills 
during  the  15  hours  of   inservice  to  each  participating 
teacher.     Vendor  materials  did  not  adequately  meet  teacher 
needs.     Given  the  need  to  improve  materials  for  school 
workshops,   improve  reading  and  vocabulary  skills,   and  meet 
the  guidelines,   it  would  appear  that  RRS  was  not 
particularly  cost-effective. 

SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

RRS  operated  in  29  public  schools  for  its  sixth  year  as  a 
Title  I  project.     This  program  provided  inservice  training 
for  eight  to  ten  Title  I  teachers  and  teachers  of  Title  I 
pupils.     In  addition,  RRS  provided  daily  supplementary 
reading  instruction  to  15  pupils  enrplled  in  Title  I  reading 
activities. 

Implementation  posed  few  difficulties;  however,  delays  were 
reported-  in  aide  assignments  and  minor  delays  occurred 
in  materials  delivery.     Citywide   inservice  training  was 
provided  initially  by  the  vendor  and  subsequently  by  the 
citywide  ESEA  coordinator.     These  citywide  meetings  were 
more  favorably  received  by  RRS  teachers  than  the  vendor 
session.     Teacher  aides  in  the  program  indicated  that 
specific  inservice  training  would  have  helped  them  in 
performing  their  tasks. 

A  variety  of  facilities  served  as  instructional  settings  Cor 
pupils  in  the  reading  component:  classrooms,  a  mobile  unit, 
storage  rooms,  an  auditorium,  a  counseling  office,  a  bar3e- 
ment  storage  room,   and  shared  space. 

Criticar  comments  were  received  from  program  managers, 
especially  tho^e  continuing   in  the  program,   concerning  the 
value,  quality,  and  quantity  of   the  cassette  tapes.  The 
tapes  did  not  serv.e  the  needs  of  many  schools;  RRS 
managers   indicating  they  did  not  provide  techniques  for 
teaching  reading  skills.     One  school  indicated  the 
professional  library  was  delivered  late.     Several  schools 
mentioned  the  infrequent  use  of   the  professional  library. 
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Evaluator:     viohn  Brunetti 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTIONS 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Only  two  schools  implemented  the  New  Educational  Directions 
activity   (NED)    in  fiscal  1980,   in   its  sixth  year  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  project  as  a  staff  development  program. 
This  activity  provided  a  teacher-manager  and  teacher  aide  to 
serve  25  or  40  Title  I  teachers,  teachers  of  Title  I  pupils, 
teacher  aides,  and  20  Title  I  pupils  in  a  resource 
laboratory  center.  Each  participating  teacher  was  to  use  the 
laboratory,  for  the  creation  of  criterion-referenced 
instruction  materials  for  45  minutes  weekly.  Additional 
work  periods  in  the  laboratory  were  to  be  encouraged. 

The  teacher-manager  and  aide  were  to  use  the  management 
program  of  the  Pacific  Learning  Services  to  reinforce  and 
improve  the  teachers'   skills  in  diagnos ing ,  prescribing,  and 
individualizing   instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
Teachers  would  participate  in  a  series  of  learning 
activities  based  on  15  classroom  management  objectives,  each 
with  criterion-referenced  pre-  and  posttests,  reading 
practice  activities,  discussion  topics,   and  texts. 

The  resource  center  simulated  an  individualized  learning 
laboratory  with  appropriate  educational  furnishings  and 
fixtures.     The  center  was  to   include  the  following  stations 
with  room  dividers  for  participant  instruction: 

-Planning  station 
-Independent  study  station 
-Audiovisual  station 
-Teacher  manager  station 
-Resource  station 
-Testing  station 
-Tutorial  station 

NED  also  offered  the  opportun ity  f or  administration  and 
staff  to  plan  lonq-  and  short-range  goals  and  to  establish 
better  staff  relationships. 

A. five-day  management  training  program  was  to  be  conducted 
by  Pacific  Learning  Services.  ^ 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Program  Selection 

In  Mscal  1980  only  two  Title  I  schools,  selected  this  staff 
development  activity.     In  one' school',  this  activity  provided 
a  teacher-manager  and  resource  center  for  25  Title  I 
^.eachers  or  teachers  of  Title  I  pupils  and  their  respective 
aides;  the  other  school  chose  to  use  it  for  40  teachers  and 
aides. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

One  school's  activity  was  fully  implemented  in  early 
September,  the  other  by  October.     Teacher-managers  and  aides 
y,ere  assigned  from  the  school's  staff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.     The  adult  component  involving  teacher 
training  and  the  pupil  classes  offering  reading  instruction 
to  intermediate  and  upper  age  cycle  pupils  had  started. 
Pupil  participants  received  reading  instruction  daily  for 
one  hour.     The  balance  of  the  teacher  day  was  spent  with  the 
adult  teacher  component  in  the  creation  of  instructional 
tools  and  teaching  materials  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their 
pupils. 

Pupils  were  selected  in  September  from  the  .Title  I  eligible 
Xist  and  those  who  had  participated  in  Title  I  activities  in 
'the  current  or  in  the  previous  year.  . 

inservice 

Out-of-school  ins.ervice  sessions  were  held  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  program.     The  inservice  included  a 
three-day  workshop  on  the  operation  of  the  center,  a  one-day 
conference  with  the  company  representatives,  and  a  one-day 
on  site  visit  of  the  program.     The  vendor  representatives 
w3re  consultants  and  teachers  who  had  long  experience  in  the 
activity  and  were  thoroughly  trained  in  both  the  methodology 
and\  instructional  psychology  underlying  this  kind  of  / 
teaching.     Teacher-managers  stated  that  the  most  effective 
component  of  the  total  inservice  package  was  the  on-site 
inservice  meeting  where  the  vendor  consultant  met  with  the 
teachers  being  trained ,  of fer ing  instruction  and  working 
with  them  individually.     Pirincipals  evaluated  NED  as  meeting 
the  schools*  objectives  but  felt  the  vendor  inservices  were 
average. 

NED's  pupil  participants  served  as  a  demonstration  class 
tor  other  teachers.     Inservices  re inforced  and  improved  the 
teachers*  skills  in  diagnosing,  prescribing,  and 
individualizing  instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
The  laboratory  resembled  a  supermarket  of  learning  . 
experiences. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

Observations  showed  this  activity  was  provided  with  ade^uatp 
facilities.     In  both  NRD  scho(.  Is ,  adult  and  pupil  classes  / 
met  in  large,  modern,  well-lighted,  and  well-equipped         /  . 
classrooms.     Adequate  files  and  other  organized  storage  / 
facilities  were  on  hand  to  accommodate  the  large  variety  of 
materials  that  the  teachers  and  children  used  daily.     Al,'l  of 
the  necessary  materials  to  begin  operation  of  the  activyity 
wera  delivered  by  the  vendor  before  October.  / 

Principals  rated  the  equipment  in  the  NED  labs  as  average 
but  rated  materials  as  .excel  lent .  These  ratings  were  the 
highest  for  all  Title  I  Staff  development  activities. 

PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Pupil  achievement  gains  should  not  be  viewed  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  regular  Title  I  reading  activity.     NED  was  a 
staff  development  activity  in  which  the  reading  materials 
developed  were  used  to  train  teachers.     The  reading  effects 
cited  were  not  solely  the  results  of  this  staff  develpment 
activity  as  these  pupils  were  enrolled  in  another  Title  I 
instructional  activity  as  well. 

Based  on  pretest  standard  scores,  the  pupils  placed  in  these 
demonstration  classes  were  higher  achievers  than  average  for 
Title  I.     Overall  these  pupils  met  all  the  ITBS  achievement 
objectives:     that  the  pupils  achieve  an  eight  month  gam  in 
reading  comprehension  and  that  60  percent  o£  the  pupils  have 
standard  score  gains  in  reading  and  \/ocabulary.     Pupils  in 
this  activity  averaged  1.3  grade-equivalent  months  of  gain 
in  reading  comprehension.     Almost  all  of   them  had  standard 
score  gains,   i.e.,  95  p\rcent  in  reading  comprehension  and 
85  pprcent  in  vocabularyV.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
mean  gains  were  based  on  the  matched  ITBS  scores. of  only  13 
pupils  at  one  of  the  two  participating  schools.  More 
information  on  achievement  can  be  found  in  Volume  .2. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Total  cost  for  the  NED  activity  was  $109,485  or  approxi- 
mately $1,700  per  participating  teacher.   Supplies  were 
allocated  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  pupil  or  $120  per 
school . 
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SUMMARY,    COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Fiscal  1980  marked  the  last  year  for  this  activity  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  project.  While  in  operation,  several 
learning  laboratories  were  c.-.tablished  and  became  functional 
under  teachers  who  received  training.     Achievement  results 
were  relatively  high.     The  activity  did  train  teachers  in 
the  techniques  of  the  student-centered  learning  process  of 
Pacific  Learning  Laboratories. 
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Project  #571  | 
Program  #2491  | 
Evaluator:     John  Brunetti 


EDUCATIONAL   LEADERSHIP  INSTITUTE 
I  --  . 

ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Educational  Leadership  Institute   (ELI),  a  staEf 
development  activity,  was  purchased  by  3  5  schools  in 
fiscal  1980.     In  its  fourth  year  of  operation,  ,ELI  ^ 
provided  services  to  approximately  280  teachers  and  served 
7  50  pr  imary ,  in  termed  i ate  ,  and  upper  level  pupils  in  smal 1 
group  reading  and  mathematics  experiences.     At  ten  of  the 
35  schools  ELI  served  only  teachers .   At  schools  continuing' 
ELI  from  the  previous  year ,  "principals  also  selected  eight 
to  ten  parents  for  participation  in  five  one-day  workshops 
to  assist  them  in  the  instruction  of  their  children  at 
home . 

ELI  used  the  programs  and  services  of  the  Educational  ^ 
Leadership  Institute.     The  principals,  t;eachers,  and  I' 
parents  participated  in  training  activities  designed  to 
improve  .classroom  management  skills  and  to  iinprov^  the 
school's   instructional  prograro  in  general . 

A  teacher/coordinator  was  to  be  given  the  responsibility 
for  th,--  planning^  implementation,  and  coordination  of  the 
staff  dvV'/elopment  prograirfc^at  each  school.     A  member  of  the 
school  advisory  council  was  to  assist  the  teacher/ 
coo^rdinator  in  this  process  and  to  maintain  communication 
between  the  school ,  parents ,  and  commun i ty  members .  A 
total  of  15  hours  of   inservice  meet ings'  were  scheduled. 
The  principal  was  to  provide  instruction-?.!  leadership  and 
support  to  the  staff  members  participating  in  ELI.  School 
sta^f  were  to  receive  10  to  18  days  of  inservice. 

ACTIVITY  ORGAN IZ.ATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Program  Selection  ^  '  p 

All  principals  of  Title  I  schools  were  interviewed.  More 
than  hal'f  of  the  principals  who  selected  the  ELI  activity 
said  the^'  did  so  because  ELI  had  been  an  eCfeptive 
activity   in  their  schools   in  previous  years.  ^'Many 
•principals  claimed  that  their  teachers  needed  a  staff 
development  program  to  improve  in tra-school  commun icat ion . 


others  made  it  a  point  to  select 
classroom  management  procedures, 
selected  the  pupil  instructional 
wanted  a  competent,  expe  ri  •»'^cer^ 
with  a  limited  number  of  pupils 
problems. 


ELi\  to   improve  teachers' 

Al^  the  schools  which 
comp^Dnent  of   the  ac  t  iv  i  ty 
ceadir^g  teacher  to  work 
with  serious  reading 


At  some  schools  principals  desired  an  additional  teacher 

o  coordinate  Title  I  activitie^.     Overaul,  the  ELI 
activity  seemed  to  meet  a  variety  of  local  school  needs. 


Staffing 


'C^l 


Principals  indicated  that  they  selected  teachers  to  lead 
ELI  who  were  of  above  average  ability.     A  n^ajority  of  the 
ELI  teachers  had  served  at  their  schools  fo\r  more  than 
five  years.     However,  the  average  number  of\ years  these 
teachers  had  spent  instructing  /Title  I  clashes  was  about 
two  years. 

Inservice  Training 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  ELI  teachers  resppnding.  to  the 
Teacher  Quest ionnnaire  rated  the  vendor's^  inservice 
sessions  and  the  district  lev^l  meetings  as  good  or  very 
good.     Meetings  organized  by  central  office  arid  local 
school  staff  were  also  rated  good  or  very  good  by  tUe 
majority  of  the  participating  teachers.     ELI  teachers  (94 
percent)    indicated  that  the  vendor ' s  inservicej  sessions 
had  improved  their  skills  in  properly  operating  the 
activity.  1 

Local  school  staff  mee  :ings  were  considered  beneficial  by 
the  school  staff,   which  included  both  Title  I  ^nd 
board-funded,  teachers. 


A'  majority  of  the  principals  responding  felt 
inservice  sessiorjis  wete  above  average.  ^They 
reason  the  emphasis  on  improving  teachers' 
on  increased  commun icat ion  among  staff,  parents 
pupils. 


thWt  the  ELI 
gave  as  their 
attijtudes  and 
and 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM. 
Facilities,   Equipment,   and  Materials 

Approximately  90  percent  of   the  ELI  clasf^rooms  Observed 
were  conducted  in  rooms  which  were  not  shared  with  another 
cl^ss.     However,   about'  30  percent  of  the  observed  classes 
were  being  conducted  in  rooms  which  were  not-^r^gular 
classrooms.     ELI  teachers  did  not  complain  about  these 
conditions.     Half  of  the  classroom  facil ities  observed 
wetejrated  avera'-ge  as  far  as  their  physical  environment 
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was  concerned.     Several  were  rated  below  average. 


Thirty-three  percent  were  rato-i  above  average  because 
pupils'   current  work  was  di<=  "»Lrtyed  ,  , bulletin  board 
materials  were  relevant  and  ti.inely,  and  the  rooms  were 
well  organized.     A  majority  of  the  schools  maintaing  ELI 
activities  were  rated  above  average  because  of  the 
efficient  management  o^  the  school  sites. 

When  asked  to  rate  the  \ELI  materials  and  equipment, 
principals  judged  them  to  be  above  average.     In  concord 
with  the  principals'   ratings,  a  majority  (88  percent),  of 
the  ELI  teachers  reported  that  instructional  materials 
were  provided  in  adequate  quantity  for  all  pupil 
achievement  levels.     Most  rated  the  quality  of  the 
materials  as  good  or  excellent.     However,  only  a  little 
more  than  70  percent  said  they  received  Title  I 
consumable  supplies  in  sufficient  quantity. 

ELI  teachers  were  able  to  individualize   instruction  with 
the  available  materials.     Many  also   indicated  that  they 
had  been  involved  in  the  selection  of  pupils'  instruc- 
tional materials.  '^  Most  thought  that  the  correlation  of 
the  ELI  instr tuct ional  materials  with  the  Chicago  CP/ML 
continuum  was  quite  good. 

In  the  observed  classrooms  more  than  half  of  the  pupils 
were  working  with  var^ious  Jcinds  of   instructional  materials 
or  manipulatives.     The  remaining  pupils  were  engaged  in 
listening  or  watching  activities. 

1  ' 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

In'  the  pupil   instruction  component  of  ELI,    83  percent  of 
the  teachers  observed  were  rated  to  be  above  average  in 
giving  clear  ass ignments  and  ^Urections,   in  adapting 
lessons  to  pupils'   le\^els,  and   in  creating  a  personal 
atmosphere  which  allowed  some  pupils  to  work  efficiently. 
Many  (^66  percent)  of  these  teachers  were  observed  giving 
individualized   instruction.     However,  the  overall  teacher 
effect  on  classroom  management  was  rated  only  average 
for  half  of  the  observed  classes.     In  approxima^tely  20 
percent  of  the  classes  this  teacher  effect  received  a 
below  average  rating.     This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  24  . 
percent  of  the  ELI  teachers  weri3  undecided  or  not  willing 
to  , teach   in  the  activity  "again  the  following  year. 


During  the  first  semester,  observations  of  ELI  classrooms 
revealed  that  approximately  84  percent  of  the  pupils  were 
#  working  on  the  ir  ass  igned  taskr^  and  that  six  percent  were 
waiting  for  an  assignment .  The  observations  conducted  in 
the  second  semester  showed  that  all  pupils  were  working  at 
their  assigned  tasks. 
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Pupil  Responses 


ELI  teachers  rated  a  mjaoriL/  of  their  pupils  (88  percent) 
as  actively  and  cooperat ivo i y  involved   in  the  classroom 
activities.     Only  six  peccesiL  of  the  pupils  were 
interested  .but  not  actively  involved,  and  the  remaining 
six  percent  were  judged  completely  uninterested. 

Staff  Communication  . 

Ninety  percent  of  the  RLI  teachers  who  responded  to  a 
-questionnaire  indicated  that  they  communicated  regularly 
with  non-Title  I  staff  about  their  pupils'   achievement  and 
progress.     Usually,  the  ELI  teachers   (47  percent)   met  with 
the  board-funded  teacher  of  the  pupils  weekly.     A  third 
met  daily.     The  remainder   indicated  fewer  meetings:  once 
a  month  or  less  frequently.     All  these  meetings  were 
reported  to  be  informal.        ^  .  • 

Maintaining  pupils'   ILPs  was,  at  most  schools,  shared  by 
the  ELI  and  board-funded  teachers.     A  few  ELI  teachers 
reported  they  were  solely  responsible  for  this  task. 

Communication  between  the  home  and  the  school  was 
maintained  through  the  F.LI  parent  inservices  and  through 
the  services  of  the  School-Community  Representatives  " 
(SCRs)   at  those  schools  having  them.     More  than  half  of 
the  ELI  teachers  said  the  SCRs  made  them  more  aware  of 
their  pupils'   home  environments  and  their  instructional 
needs.     On  the  other  hand,   23  percent  were  not  sure^ if 
the  SCRs  were  useful  and  15  percent  were  unaware  of  the 
SCRs'  services.- 


PARI%tvI'r    !  MVOVLEMRNT 

ELI  teachers  indicated  that  41  percent  of  the  parents  were 
actively  and  cooperatively  involved  in  the  activity,  47 
percent,  were  interested  but  not  active,  and  15  percent  ^ 
were  uninterested.     These  results  were  about  average  for 
Ti tie  T  act ivi ties.  ^ 

Almost  all  (93  percent)  of  the  parents  responding  to  a 
parent  questionnaire  were  aware  that  their  children 
participated  in  a  Title  Inactivity.     .This  exceeded  the 
evaluation  objective  of  90  percent. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  parent:;  said  that  they  I. ad  visited 
the ir  -children' s  regular  classrooms.     Approximately  70 
^  percent  reported  that  they  had  visited  the  F.LI  classroom.- 

This  exceeded.,  the  .evaluation  objective  of  60  percent. 

Additional  data  on  parent  involvement  revea]  ed  that  93" 
'  percent  of  the  parents  had  assisted  their  children  more 

\  ■  •  ' 
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than  they  had   in  the  previous  school  year.     About  80 
percent  of  the  parents  thought   that  their  children 
achieved  more  academically  because  they  participated  in 
ELI.     Finally,  all  the  pareni  .  agreed  that  t  hr^  activity 
should  be  continued. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHTRVEMFMT 

Pupils  chosen  to  participate  in  ELI  were  to  be  those 
judged,  by  the  principal  and  teachers,  as  being  most  in 
need  of  additional  assistance.     In  fact,  the  average  pupil 
in  ELI  had  a- higher  standard  score  on  the  TTBS  than  the 
average  for  all  Title  I  pupils  suggesting  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  participating  pupils  were  nut  the 
most  in  need.     This  was  especially  true  of  [)rinar^'  level 
nuoils  . 

As  may  be'  seen  in  Table  1,  only  the  eight  montl 
/achievement  objectives  were  nu-t.  ,  An  examination  oT  the 
tables  in  Volume  2  reveals  gr»"  at  inconsistency  be tv/ '^en  age 
cycles.     Age  cycle  eight  pupils   'ichieved    to  averane  .jain 
-^l  only  three  grade-equivalpi. i  .  months  while  a^jo  cycle 
thirteen  gained  1.2  grade-equi /alent  years.  Differences 
between  school  averages  were  cilso  large,  ranging  from  one 
month  to  2.2  years  in  grade-rNriaivalent  gain  and  from  33  to 
92  percent  of  the  pupils  achieving  standard  score  gains. 
One  school  which  had  selected  ELI  for  30  pupils  had  pre- 
and  posttest  scores  for  124  pupils ,  s uggest- Inn  that 
individual  pupils  were  not  set'ved  for  an  entire  year  but 
r.hat  '.upils  were  rotated  thronqh  the  ELI  activ/ity. 

»" 

TABLE   1.        ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVE:.      (N=7  31) 


Ob  j 'Active 


V''c^l>ulary  subtest: 
--—Percent  with  Standard 
Sc  )  ■•-•e  g  a  in^^ 

Read  i  ng  Comprehension 
subt<^'3t 

-  Porijeht  with  Standard 
Score  'gains 

-  Mean  grade-equivalent 
gain 

Mathematics  Total: 

-  Percent  wi  ^.h  Standard 
v^core  ga  ins 

-  Mean  gr ader^'^qui valent 
gain 


Crit'.!r  ion 


Act  1  vi  l:V 
result 


r.  rno  s , 
8  mos, 


S7% 


8  mos 


.5% 


B  mos. 


Objective 
lae  t 


no 


ye  s 

no 

ves 


Some  schools  served  pupils  in  kindergarten  and  the  first 
year  beyond  kindewrgarten  who  were  tested  with  the  CTBS. 
Both  groups  had  mean  scores  in  the  low-average  range 
nationally.     The  relevant  evaluation  objective  required  45 
percent  of  th6  age  cycle  f iv(    and  4  0  percent  of  the  age 
cycle  six  pupils  to  obtain  reading  scores  above  the 
national  average.     Only  13  percent  of  the  five-year-olds 
and  24  percent  of  the  six-year-olds  met  this  objective. 
These  data  suggest  that  ELI  inadequately  met  the  needs  of 
kindergarten  and  young  primary  level  pupils. 


COST  RFFUCTIVENESS 

Because  some  schools  used  thu>  pupil  instruction  option  and 
some  not,  cost  effectiveness  was  difficult  to  assess  for 
ELI.     The  estimated  total  cor.t  of  $1  ,128,792  was  high  for 
a  staff  development  activity. 

The  cost  per  unit  for  the  options  offering  direct  pupil 
instruction  was  approximajtely  three  times  the  amount  for 
the  options  providing  the  staff  development  services 
only.     Clearly,  without  the  pupil  option,  ELI's  total  cost 
would  iS&  Gonsi-derably  reduced.     The  best  estimate  of  the 
per  pupil  cost  for  ELI  places  it  among  the  most  expensive 
of  all  Title  I  activities.     Since  the  academic  achievement 
of  the  participating  pupils    is  measured  by  standardized 
tests  was  not  outstanding,   it  . seems  probable  that  ELI  was 
not  particularly  cost  effective. 

No  good  measure  of  the  productivity  of  staff  development 
activities  which  did  not  use  direct  pupil   instruction  was 
available.     Consequently,  the  cost  effectivenss  of  these 
options  could  not  be  determ i  n-^d  . 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

ELI  obviously  served  a  need  'since  principals  were  eager  tc 
select  it  and  praised  the  vendor's  services.     However,  it 
is  not  clear  from  this  evaluation  what  need  was  served. 
The  pupils  selected  to  participate  in  general  did  not 
appear  to  be  those  most  in  nood  of  remediation.     Nor  were 
pupils'  achievement  gains  better  than  those  observed  m 
manyvother -Title  I  activities. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  uses  to  which  ELI  was  put  in 
those  schools  not  implementing  the  instructional  option 
other  than  that  the  participating  teachers  seemed  mildly 
positive.     It  appears,,  from  observations  and  staff 
comments,  that  at  some  schools  ELI  was  used  mainly  to 
support  a  person  to  coordinate  Title  I  activities  and 
teachers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  ELI  option  in  which  the  teacher/manager  also  instructs 
30  pupils  should  be  limited  to  upper  cycle  pupils. 

In  the  pupil  option,  ELI  teacher/managers  should  accept 
greater  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
assigned  to  them. 

ELI,  as  implemented  in  fiscal   1980,  was  only  occasionally 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Title  I  population  at 
particular  schools.     If  a  more  effective  activity  is 
available,  ELI  should  be  replaced. 


R&E  #4  8 
Project  #613 
Program  #3480 

Evaluatot:     Morven  Ngaiyaye 


HEALTH  SERVICES  - 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Health  Services  act ivi ty^vjjas  designed  as  a  supportive 
project  for  selected  public  and  non-public  school  children 
who  were  in  preschool  through  the  eighth  year  of  school 
beyond  kindergarten  and  who  participated  in  a  Title  I 
instructional  project. 

The  project  operated  in  coordination  with  and  supplemented 
the  services  of  the  board-funded  health  program  by 
providing  medical  examinations  and  evaluation,  dental  and 
visual  screening,  referral  and  follow-up  of  medical  and 
dental  problems ,  and  parental  consultations  and 
conferences  with  school  staff  concerning  findings  and 
procedures  for  follow-up  services.     Educational  materials 
were  also  available. for  distribution  to  pupils. 

The  purpose  of  the  Health  Ser.vices  activity  was  to  help 
school  staff. and  parents  identify  any  rtfajor  health 
problems  which  might  affect  pupils'  academic  achievement. 
Pupils  requiring  treatment  were  to  hp  referred  to  the 
appropriate  medical  and  dental  personnel.     The  specific 
objectives  to  be  met  by  €his  activity  were  specified  as 
follows:     (a)  the  need  to  involve-  parents  in  the  school 
program,   (b)  the  need  to  encourage  pupils  to  seek  m^"dical" 
advice,  and  (c)  the  need  to  encourage  pupils  to  seek 
treatment  for  health  problems. 


.   ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  ■ 

In  the  1979-80  school  year,  36  public  and  21  private 
schools  purchased  the  activity.     A  health  team  consisting 
of  1.5.  physic ianQ,   1  medical  lab  technician,   3  health 
aides,   3  public  health  nurses,  3  school  nurses,  and  J. 
principal  clerk  visited  "sites  scatteted  across  the  city. 

An  analysis  of  records  pro^vided  by  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
and  5chool  Health  Services  indicated  that  4,211  pupils 
were  referred  to  the  medical  team  for  health  examinations. 
Eighty-nine  percent  were  found  to  have  a  number  of  health 
problems,.     A  total  of  9,191  problems,  an  average  of  two  to 
three  per  pupil,  were  detected.     The  most  common  problems 
were  impaired  vision,  found  in  14  percent  of  all -cases; 
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nutritional  deficiencesr  10  percent;  ear  and  hearing 
defectSr  10  percent;  skin  problemsr  9  percent;  and  heart 
murmurs r  7  percent.     Table  1  presents  a  complete 
breakdown. 


TABLE    1.       TYPES    OP    HPAT.TH  PPORTPMQ 

O/^rTMT^  /XT 

rUUNU  vN 

Asthma 

201 

2.  2 

Hay£ever 

J.  / 

A  O 

U.  2 

Birth  Defects 

1  •  5. 

Ansniia  /iinr^^r  11   rfv     HK  ^ 

O  A 

3U 

0.3 

Hioh  Blood  Pressure 

1  o 

A    ■  O 

0.  2 

Heart  Murmurs.    Pnnr't' iohaI 

5.  2 

Heart  Murmurs.  C^ms^nin 

O  A 

24 

A 

0.  3 

Bones  (ioints.  Tniisr*les) 

1  /  y 

O  A 

2.0 

Dental 

1  1  QT 

llo  /. 

1  *>  A 

12.9 

Far   AfiA  H^Arlna 

o  o  c 

9.  7 

Eve   anH  Vi  Q4on 

lill 

14 .  3 

Diab#tes  and  Endocrine 

1  'I 

Gastrointestinal 

.  32 

0.3 

Gen ito-ur inary 

116 

1.3 

Hernias 

386 

4.  2 

Learning  Disabilities 

8 

0.1 

Bronchitis 

7 

0.1 

Epilepsy 

25 

0.  3 

Nutritional 

933 

10.  2 

Skin 

830 

9.0 

Speech 

„.  183 

2.  0 

Siekel  Cell;  Positive 

266 

2.  9 

Ur  i  n  al  ys  i  s ;    Ab  no  rinal 

251 

2.  7 

Other 

1669 

18.  2 

A  significant  number  o£  the  pupils  were  given 
immunizations  for  polio,  measles,  rubella,  and  other 
diseases.-  The  number  of  pupils  who  were  treated  for 
health  defects  identified  through  the  medical  examinations 
remains  unknown  although  2, 263  were  referred  for  further 
treatment. 


'  '     '  "  PARENT  I14V0LVEMENT 

The  extent  to  which  parents  through  the  Health  Services 
activity  were  involved  in  the  school  program  may  be 
inferred  from  responses  to- the  Parent  Questionnaire.  This 
instrument  was  sent  to, .a  random  sample  of  parents  of  all 
Title  I  pupils.     Eight  parents  responded  to  items  dealing 
lirith  the  Health  Services  activity.    Six  of  the  eight 
respondents  indicated  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
participation  by  their  child  in  the  Health  Services 
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activity;  they  themselves  had  visited  the  school  to  see 
the  activity  in  operation.     Seven  of  the  parents  responded 
favorably  to  the  question  of  whether  Health  Services 
should  be  continued  in  the  future.     Based  on  a  limited 
number  of  responses,  it  appears  the  90  percent  objective 
for  parental  awareness  of  the  activity  was  probably  not 
attained. 


SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS,   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Probably  the  major  strength  of  the  Health  Services 
activity  lies  in  the  provision  of  a  medical  team  for  the  . 
purpose  of  on-site  diagnosis  of  health  defects  which  could 
possibly  be  a  factor  associated  with  slow  academic 
progress  among  Title  I  pupils.     The  high  rate  of  Title  I 
pupils  with  health  defects  (89  percent)  justified 
operation  of  the  activity.     Additional  beneficial  effects 
of  Health  Services  are  believed  to  be  improved  attitudes 
towards  school  on  the  part  of  pupils,  providing  pupils 
with  a  supplemental  health  education  program,  and 
developing  pupils'  awarejiess  that  school  officials  are 
concerned  with  their  physical  well-being.  These 
conclusions  are  based  on  comments  made  by  activity 
personnel  in  response  to  a  staff  questionnaire  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

A  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Health  Services  project  lies  in 
the^  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  children 
diagnosed  to  have  health  defects  actually  received  the 
required  treatment.     Health  records  maintained  by  the 
Medical  Team  seem  to  yield  very  little  information  with 
respect*  to  the  prbportion  of  pupils  receiving  treatment 
after  referral. 

Health  Services  activity  identified  physical  defects  among 
89  percent  of  the  pupils  examined.  Thus  an  important 
objective  of  the  project r  to  identify  and  refer  health 
problems  for  treatment,  may  have  been  achieved.     The  team 
also  provided  supplemental  health  education  to 
participants  and  those  patients  who  accompanied  their 
children.' 

The  weakness  of  the  activity  has  been  the  apparent  failure 
to  maintain  a  vigorous  follow-up  program  to  insure  fehat  ^ 
pupils  T^ferred  for  treatment  receive  the  required 
treatment;;     If  the  paramount  objective  of  the  project  is 
to  improve  the  learning  capacity  of  youngsters  limited  by 
some  health  problem/  it  behooves  those  concerned  to  see 
that  pupils.,  do  receive  the  necessary  medical  attention. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Health  Services  activity  be 
continued  as  a  component  of  the  educational  program  of 
Title  I  pupils. 
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R&E  #3  2  • 
Project  #598 
Program  #83  20 

Evaluator:  Joseph  Schroeder 


SCHOOL  COMMUNITY  IDENTIFICATION 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

In  fiscal  1980,   195  public  and  34  private  schools 
conducted  the  School  Community  Identification  (SCI) 
activity.     This  was  SCX's  14th  year  in  the  Chicago  Title  I 
pr,d;ject.     Approximately  25,  000  pupils  participated   in  the 
activity. 

School  Community  Representatives   (SCRs)  were  phra- 
prof essionals  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
principal.     Their  function  was  to  foster  closer  relation- 
ships between  teachers  and  parents  of  Title  I  pupils.  A 
full-time  SCR  was  to  provide  support  services  to, 70  pupils 
who  were  participants  in  a  Title  I  activity.     A  half-time 
SCR  was  to  provide  services  for  35  eligible  pupils. 
Schools  purchasing  this  activity  also  had  the  option  of 
purchasing  a  "dissemination  component  which  provided  funds 
for  the  printing  of  brochures  and  pamphlets  which  ^school 
staff  and  the  school  advisory  council  felt  would  inform 
the  parents. 

SCRs  were  expected  to  visit  homes  of  the  participating 
pupils  every  tvo  months  to  establish  and  foster  a  closer 
relationship  between  home  and  school.     Other  tasks 
included  contact  by  telephone,  classroom  visitations, 
referring  parents  to  appropriate  social  agencies,  and 
sponsoring  workshops  to  show  parents  how  they  could  help 
their  chilf^ren  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  learning. 
The  SCR  was  expected  to  maintain  a  daily  log  of  activities 
on  the  standard  log  form  and  to  submit  monthly  reports  on 
activities  to  the  principal  and  distifict  superintendent.  • 
SCRs  were  to  receive  inservice  one  half -day  each  month 
from  district  coordinators. 

Generally,  staff— especially  principals-vindicated  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  this  activity.     Title  I  schools 
have  repeatedly  purchased  this  activity  and  observation  of 
some  of  the  inservices  during  fiscal"  1980  showed  that 
•   district  coordinators  were  monitoring  SCRs  and  providing 
-1,  expertise  in  areas  of  management, _human  relations,  and 
.problem  solving. 

•  "  / 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Implementation  '  ■ 

During  on-site  visitations  by  field  evaluators,  it  was 
noted  that  Title  I  schools  did  have  the  SCI  activity  in 
operation.     Depending  on  the  Title  I  pupil  population,  one 
half-time  to  four  full-time  SCRs  were  on  duty.  Informal 
observation  at  schools  indicated  that  the  SCR  did  maintain 
a  list  of  Title  I  participants  and  a  log  book  of 
activities. 

Staffing  / 

Two  hundred  thirty  six  SCR's  in  150  public  schools 
responded  to  the  1980  Titl^  I  SCK  Quest ionaaire.. 
Generally,  SCRs  were  experienced,  the  majority  reporting 
haying  10  years  experience  in  the  activity.' 

SCRs  reported  having  a  variety-  cf  tasks.     These  included 
contacting  parents  on  pupil  a::tendance  or  school  behavior, 
assi?*:ing  teachers  with  pupi3.^.  -  acting  as  liaison  between 
the  school  and  home ,  infornirg  parents  oz  Title  I 
activities,  dealing  with  pupil  i^.oalth  problems,  and 
referring  parents  in  need-a£  aFsistance-feo  'yarious-;- 
agencies. 

Inservice 

-Based  on  the  sch<5dul^3  submitted  to  district  coordinators 
and  on  observations  of  tv70  SCR  inservice*  meetings,   it  was 
evident  that  monthly  inservico  meetings  took  place  to  , 
provide  activity  staff  vri th"  support .  , 

SCRs  rated  inservice  meetings  and  iiste^l  the  approximate 
number  and  type  they  attended  through  the  year.  Meetings 
were  rated  on  a  scale  ozx  to  4  with  1  beipg  poor  and  4 
being  excellent*  /  The  , average  rating  ^-as  ever  three  v;hich 
approaches  excellent.  The, staff  conducting  the  majority  of 
meetings  were  district  coordinators  and  local  school  staff 
such  as  SCRSf  teachers^  and  principals.     In  addition, 
central  office  administtators  and  district  administrators 
conducted  inservice  m.e.etings^     All  JStaff  conducting  the 
inservices  were  rated  highly  by  SCRs* 

Facilities  and  Oper^ttion 

Ninety  percerrt^^of  the.SCR-s  reported  that  they  had 
adequate  working  space .     During  on-site  observation  of 
Title  I  classrooms  it  was  evident  that  most  SCRs  either 
shared  a  regular  size  classroom  -^ith  one  or  two  other 
non-instructional  staff  or  had  a  smaller  room  to  conuuct 
daily  activities.'    The  10  percent  reporting  they  did~no^ 
have  adequate  working  space  were  these  who  shared  desk 
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space  in  the  main  office  of  a  school.  Some  SCRs  indicated 
that  they  needed  more  privacy. 

During  informal  visits  to  the  SCRs'  offices  supplemented 
by  district  coordinators'  and  central  office 
administrators'  records,  it  was  determined  that  SCRs  kep.t 
a  log  of  daily  activities.     Full-time  SCRs  had  70  pupils 
assigned  to  them  for  follow-up  and  also  kept  records  of 
meetings  with  parents.     All  of  the  SCRs  worked  under  the 
supervision  of  the  principa.l. 

The  great  majority  of  SCR  respondents  (97  percent)  ^ 
indicated  that  the  principal  had  confidence  in  them  and  87 
percent  thought  they  had  enough  responsibilities.     As. for 
working  with  teachers,  94  percent  of  the  SCRs  felt 
"comfortable."    Time  spent  working  directly  with  pupils 
varied:/    39  percent  of  the  SCRs  reported  they  spent  from 
25  to  50  percent  of  their  time  in  work  directly  related  to 
pupils;  32  percent  indicated  that  they  spent  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  time  working  with  pupils;  and  less  than 
25  percent  of  working  time  sp^nt  with  pupils  was  reported 
by  29  percent  of  the  SCRs.  ^ 


ACTIVITY  EFFECTIVENESS 

Two  evaluation  objectives  applied  to  SCI  in  fiscal 

hi.  least  75  percent  of  the  Title  7.  teachers  at 
schools  participating  in  this  activity  will 
ihdicate  increased  awareness  of  the  home 
situation  and  the  instructional  needs  of  their 
piipils  as 'a  result  of  this  activity. 
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Att  least  80  percent  of  the  participating  parents 
will  better  understand  their  children's  needs  and 
b€|  more  able  to  assist  them  in  their  education  at 
home  as  a  result  of  this  activity. 

Over  800  Title  I  teachers  responded  to  an  item  on  the 
Title  il  Teacher  Questionnaire  that  assisted  in  measuring 
the  fl^rst  objective.     Table  1  shows  the  frequency  and  type 
of  responses  to  whether  or  not  the  teachers  felt  they  were 
more  ^ware  of  their  pupils  home  situation  and  instruc- 
tional! needs  because  of  the  SCI  activity. 
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TABLE   1.        TEACHERS'   OPINIONS  OF  SCI 


Question 


Percent 


Number 


Teachers  Had  Greater 
Awareness  Of  Pupil^s' 
Home  Situations : 


\ 


-Yes 

-Not  Sure 
-No 


64 
19 
17 


531 
160 
146 


Teachers  Had  Greater 
Id-  Awareness^of  Pupils' 
'  Instructional  Needs: 


-Yes 
-No  t 
-No 


Sure 


57 
22 
21 


472 
178 
176 


Based. on  teacher  opinion,  it  was  obvious  that  SCI  did  not 
meet  the  objective  related  to  teachers.     It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  principals  responding  to  the 
Principal  Evaluat.ion  Form  provided  more  favorable  results.. 
Table  2.  shows  the  ratings  by  principals  of  SCI  for  • 
"meeting  objectives"  and  "staff." 


TABLE   2.      RATING  OF   SCRS  BY  PRINCIPALS 


Meeting  Objectives   Staff  ^_ 

Number"         Percent    Number  Percent 


76  .  106  81 

21  23  18 

3  2  2 


Rating 


Very  Efficient 
Average — 
Inefficient 


103 
29 
4 


•  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

Over  1,000  parents  of  Title  I  pupils  responded  to  the 
Title  I  Parent  Questionnaire.     Of  these  parents  only  22 
TidTcTteTThat  they  were  aware  of  the  SCI  activity.  The 
majority  of  the  few  parent??  responding  on  SCI  indicated 
that  they  ^ere  in  favor  of  seeing  the  activity  continued 
and  thab  their  children  were  achieving  more  because  of  the' 
SCI  activity. 

SCRs  reported  on  the  SCR  Questionnaire  that  they  helped 
parents  whenever  possible  by  conducting  parent  meetings, 
providing  sewing  and  craft  classes,  assisting  in  referring 
parents  in  need  to  various  social  agencies,  and  sponsoring 
clothing  collections  for  pupils  in  need  of  clothing. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  total  cost  of  SCI  during   fiscal  1980  was  $4,797,560. 
The  number  of  pupils  served  was  approximately  25,000.  The 
per  pupil  cost' to  conduct  this  activity  during  fiscal  1980 
was  $191.   Based  on  the  high  ratings  of  principals  who 
supervisor  PCRs  and  SCR  tasks  related. to  improving 
communication  between  the  school  and  parents,  the  cost  of 
the  activity  may  be  considered  reasonable. 


SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,    AND  CONCLUSION 

Evaluation  findings  indicated  that  the  SCRs  were  generally 
experienced  staff  conducting  a  variety  of  socially 
oriented  activities  in  Title  I  Schools. 

There  is  evidence  that  principals  thought  the  service 
provided  by  SCI  staff  was  effective  and  valuable.  The 
majority  of  SCRr.  reported  that  they  felt  their  principals 
had  confidence  in  them  in  relation  to  their  tasks. 

The  majoritv  of  the  SCRs  attended  monthly  inservice 
merrtings  designed  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their 
duties.  Although  the  majority^  of  teachers  reported 
Havorably  on  SCRs  assisting  them  with  pupils  in  need,  a 
lower  percentage  of  teachers  reported  favorably  on  SCI 
than  did  principals. 

Data  from  parents  was  positive  though  too  limited  to 
ascertain  whether  the  SCRs  were  performing  a  valuable 
service  in  relation  to  parents  needs.     The  majority  of 
principals  claimed  that  the  SCRs  were  indeed  actively 
involved  with  par^^nts  of  Title  T  pupils. 
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Considering  the  number  of  years  principals  have  selected 
the  activity  and  the  nature  of  the  SCRs'   duties,  one  can 
assume  the  activity  had  merit.  There  is  evidence,  however 
that  the  activity  could  be  strengthened  in  certain  areas 
to  be  more  effective. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  School  Community  Identification  program  should  be 
continued  with  the  fallowing  modifications: 

-District  coordinators  or  others  concerned  with 
providing  inservice  to  SCRs  should  emphasize  tasks 
that  enhance  the  relationship  between  the  SCR  and 
teacher. 

-Programs  should  be  developed  within  the  SCI  activity 
that  allow  more  parents  to  become  aware  and 
involved. 

-Hiqhly  rated,  experienced  SCRs  shoulfj  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  share  their  techniq^ii^:  and  procedures 
with  other  SCRs,  across  districts  i¥^'"necessary . 

-Schedules  of  time  allotments  for  particular  SCR 
tasks   should  be  as  comprehensive  as  daily 
schedules  are.  for  teachers. 


R&E  #.6  2 
Project  #612 
Program  #7698 

E valuator:     Morven  Ngaiyaye 


PARENT  PLUS  PROJECT 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

During  fis-^al  1980,   its  second  year  of  operation  in 
Title  1,  ten  public  schools  purchased  the  Parent  Plus 
Project  (PPP)   for  ^40  parents  and  an  equivalent  number  of 
pupils.     A  total  of  nine  .full-time  equivalent  teachers  and 
ten  teacher  aides  were  assigned  to  implement  the  activity 
in  the' various  schools.  " 

The  Parent  Plus  Activity  was  designed  to  provide 
cooperative  learning  sessions  at  home  for  parents  and 
their  children.     Pupils  received  four  10-week  activity 
packets  to  be  done  at  home;  the  parents  were  expected-^o 
spend  one  hour  each  week  helping  their  children  with  the 
learning  activities  which  were  based  on  the  basal  reading 
and  mathematics  textbooks  currently  in  use  at  their 
school. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  home  sessions,  the  parents  were 
to  meet  at  school  in  small  groups  for  ah  equivalent  of 
four^  full  days  each  month  with  a  teacher.     The   intent  of 
the. meetings  was  to  study  and  discuss  various  aspects  of 
child  development  and  engage  in  homemaking,  health  and 
nutrition,  modern  mathematics,  consumer  education,  crafts 
and  sewing  activities.     The  teacher  was  expected  also  to 
work  with  the  parents  on  topics  related  to  the  academic 
needs  of  their  children"  in  such  areas  as  word-attack 
skills ,  basic  mathematics  techn  iques ,   language  express  ion, 
comprehension,  phonetic  analysis,  and  related  skills 
necessary  for  parents  to  work  more  effectively  with  the 
:children. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENMT 
Initiation  of  Instruction  . 

From  all  indications,   it  appears  that  the  schools  were 
able  to  implement  the  Parent  Plus  'Activity  without  signi- 
ficant delays.     Teachers  who  responded  to  the  Teacher 
Questionnaire  indicated  that  they  had  managed  to  select 
participants;  for  their  classes  and  begun  scheduling  school 
activities  for  the  parents  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
week  of  school,  September  24th.     By  tha^t  date,  the 
necessary  instructional  materials  and  other  supplies  had 
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been  received.     Many  of  these  materials  and  supplies  were 
rated  good  or  excelj^ent  by  the  surveyed  teachers.  The 
materials  were  also  considered  to  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  teachers.  ^ 

Inservice 

In  order  to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  Parent  Plus 
Project,  a  number  of   inservice  training  workshops  were 
held  for  the  teachers.     These   inservice  meeting s  'were 
presented  by  the  activity  vendor.   Some  were  also  presented 
by  district  .and  central  office  personnel,     >In  isolated 
instances^  inservice  meetings  were  arranged  by  the  local 
school  staff.     Teachers  who  attended  the  inservice 
meetings  considered  them  to  have  been  good  or  very  good. 
This  conclusion  is  limited,  however,   in  that  only  a  third 
of   the  activity  teachers  returned  the  Teacher  Question- 
naire .  ^ 

Instruction  * 


During  visits  to  activity  classes,  ,  it.  was  observed  that 
teachert;  worked  with  parents  dn  a  variety  of  activities. 
Although  these  activities  included  reading  excercises  to 
be  done  at  hoipe  with  their  children,  many  times  teac^hers  * 
engaged  the  parents  in  other  activities,  presumably 
intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  bvorae  life  of  Titl.3  I 
pupils.     Activities  falling  in  this  c-itegOKy  Included 
better  ways  of  preparing  meals  and  effective  techniques  , 
for  mending  and  making  clothes.     Fron\  time  to  time  field^^ 
trips  were  arranged  to  acquaint  parents  with  t)ie  cultu>-al 
and  educational  enrichment  centers  ot:  the  city. 

Staff  Roles 

While  the  role  of  the  teacher  encomparvsed  all  aspects  of 
the  implementation  and  management  of  PPP,  the  role  of  the 
teacher  aide  appeared  to  be  supportive  and  supplemental  in 
nature.     The  teacher  aide's  role  was  to  assist  the  teacher 
with  the  evaluation  of  pupils'   at-home  work,  preparation 
of  classroom  displays,  and  preparation  of  materials  needed 
for  parents  in  school  activities. 

Program  Cost 

An  analysis  of  budget  records  indicates  that  in  fiscal 
1980,  the  Parent  Plus  Project  per  pupil  cost  was  $691  with 
a  total  cost  of  $373,009. 


ACTIVITY  EFFECTIVENCSS 


Parent  Involvenient 

The  major  strength  of  this  activity  appears  to  be  its 
potential  for  involving  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children.     Although  other  forms  of  parent  involvement 
activities  may  focus  on  the  same  objective,  the  Parent 
Plus  Project  appears  to  be  unique   in  that  provision  was 
made  for  pupils  and  parents  to  participate  as  a  team. 
Th  is  arrangement  seems  to  have  two  ma  in  advantages :     ( 1 ) 
it  increases  the -^1  ikel ihood  that  pupils  will  receive  help 
'at  home  in  their  effort  to  learn,  and  (2)   it  fosters 
continuing  communication  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

The  extent  to  which  the  advantages  of  the  Parent  Plus 
Project  was  indicated  by  questionnaires  returned  by 
parents  and  school  staff.  Teachers  who  returned  the 
Teacher  Questionnaire  noted  the  activity  to  be  either 
moderately  or  very  effective.     In  response  to  a 
supplemental  questionnaire,  six  out  of  seven  teachers  felt 
the  Parent  Plus  Project:     (a)   improved  attitudes  towards 
school  on  the  part  of  pupils,   (b)  helped  parents  to  better 
understand  their  children's  educational  needs,  and  (c) 
generated  interest  in  learning.  The  teachers  also  believed 
that  the  majority  of  parents  (88  percent)   and  of  pupils 
(85  percent)  were  active  and  intierested  in  the  Parent  Plus 
activity. 

The  extent  to  which  the  parents  were  involved  in  the 
Parent  Plus  activity  as  well  as  in  the  total  educational 
program  of  the.ir  children  was  indicated  by  their  responses 
to  the  Parent  Questionnaire.     Eighty-one  percent  of  the 
sixteen  respondents  indicated  they  were  aware  of  the 
activities  in.  which  their  children  participated  at  school 
and  they  themselves  had  visited  both  the  regular  and  the 
Title  I  classes.     Many  of  the  parents  (65  percent) 
assisted*  their  children  at  home  with  school  work  on  a 
daily  basis;   35  percent  rendered  this  assistance  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis.     A  large  majority  (82  percent) 
felt  the  activity  was  effective  in  that  their  child  had 
made  more  progress  in  school  in  fiscal  1980  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Most  of  the  parents  (88  percent) 
recommended  the  activity  be  continued. 


ACTIVITY  WEAKNESSES 

Many  respondents  to  the  teacher  and  parent  surveys  rated 
the  Parent  Plus  activity  favorably,  but   it  appeared  there 
were  a  number  of  problems  associated  with  the  implementa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  activity. 


There  were  indications  that  some  of  the  teachers  nad  a 
difficult  time  obtaining  sufficient  numbers  ot 
participants  for  the  program.     Information  to  substantiate 
this  point  was  contained   in  the  T e a c h e r  0 u e s t i o n n aire  as 
well  as  in  a  luipplemen tal  quest iorjnaire  administered  to 
project  personnel.     In  the  teacher  juirvey  it  was  revealed 
that  the  average  caseload  for  some  tea/^herr-:  may  have  been 
no  larger  than  25.     Second^  it  appeared  tHe  materials 
prescribed  for  home  activities^  althouqh  rated  hiqhly  by 
some  teachers,  were  considered  by  others  to  be  less  than 
ideal  for  the  needs  of  pupils.     Thus  one  teacher  remarked 
that  she  wished  teachers  had  freedom  to  select  and  order 
reading  kits  from  vendors  of  their  own'  choosing.  Another 
teacher  pointed  out  that  the  woakr\ess  of  the  home-study 
packages  was  in  the'  Pact  that  they  provided  insufficient 
excersises  for  the  pupils  to  do.     Most  d  thf^  weekly 
assignments  could  be  accorapi isher^  v^ithin  an  hour. 

Although  a  significant  number  of  par-nts  were  reported  to 
be  actively  involved  in  the  activity,   it  appeared  there 
were  some  parents  who  lacked  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  for  the  project.     The  numi)er  of  ther.e  parents 
was  large  enough  to  cau^^e  concerns  among  some  teachers. 
Finally',   it  appeared  that  principals  considered  the  Parent 
Plus  Project  to  be  one  of   the  less  effective  Title  I 
projects.     On  a  scale  of  ]    to  1,  where  *^  wa^3  the  highest 
rating,'  5  principals  assigned  the  activity  an  average 
rating  of  1-75  to  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
activity  in  meeting  objectives;  a  rating  of  1.75  to 
indicate  the  quality  of  mater  iaLs  ased;  and  a  rating  of 
2.00  to   indicat.e  the  quality  of   inservice  programs  for  the 
teachers.  The.  quality  of  vendor  f5r?rvice  or  the  staff 
involved  in  the  activity,  however,   received  a  higher 
rating  (2.50). 


SUMMAP.Y  ,    CONCLUS  IONS  ,    AND  HKC(:)M.M^•:NI:>^TIONS 

Among  Title  /  activities  designer!  t-^   i.u7olve  parents  in 
the  educational  program  of  Titln   I  pupils,   the  Parent  Plus 
Project  seemed  to  be  unique   in  that  provision  was  made  for 
pupils  to  participate  with  parents  as  a   team.  This 
feature  of  the  activity  had  the  potential  of  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  pupils  would  receive  needed  help  at 
home  with  their  school  work-     In  addition,  the  potential 
for  continued  communication  between  the  home  and  the 
school  was  enhanced . 

As  implemented  in  fiscal  1980,  the  activity  appeared  to 
have  been  somewhat  effective  in  qt^.ttinq  some  parents  to 
participate  in  educating  thc^ir  childrfin.  The  extent  of 
this  effectiveness,  however,  v^as  le^-s  than  what  had  been 


:  ped  for  by  some  teachers  and  project  principals.  This 
low  level  of  success  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that: 
(1)  materials  used  in  the  project,  particularly  the  home 
activities  packages,  were  less  than  ideal  in  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  Title  I  pupils  and  (2)  teachers  were 
unable  in  some  instances  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of 
parents  or  to  maintain  their  interest  once  enrolled  in  the 
project. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  Parent  Plus  activity  as 
designed,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  activity  could 
accommodate  only  a  limited  number  of  Title  I  parents. 
Many  of  the  schools  selecting  this  activity  seemed  to  have 
far  more  Title  I  pupils  than  those  who  could  be  involved 
in  the  activity. 

It  follows  that  the  extent  to  which  a  Title  I  school  can, 
through  the  PPP,  marshal 1  parental  involvement  in  the 
educational  program  for  all  its  Title  I  pupils  is  at  best 
limited.  In  spite  of  this  weakness,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Parent  Plus  Project  be  continued  for  another  year  but 
on  condition  that  the  following  recommendations  be 
considered:     (1)   that  .al lowance  be  made  for  schools  to 
choose  materials  they  consider  to  be  effective;   (2)  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  inservice 
program  for  the  teachers,  a  change  that  would  probably 
result  in  a  higher  rate  of  retention  of  project 
participants;  and  (3)  that  the  project  be  redesigned  to 
allow  greater  numbers  of  participants  in  order  for  schools 
to  realize  a  significant  impact  of  parental  involvement  on 
the  total  education  program* 
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Project  #233 

Program  #7640 

Evaluator:     Elisfia  Bakall 


INSTITUTE  FOR  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  institute  for  Parent  Involvement  was  to  provide  a 
sequenced  program  for  cooperative  parent-child  activities 
at  home , designed  to  supplement  regular  school  work.  In 
its  first  year  as  part  of  the  Chicago  Title  I  project  in 
fiscal  1980,  the  Institute  used  the  talents  of  local 
school  staff  and  outside  resource  persons  to  enlist  and 
motivate  parents  to  participate.     The  proposal  anticipated 
that  a  board-funded  teacher  would  act  as  a  liaison  between 
the  institute,  the  school,  and  the  community. 

IPI's  major  purpose  was  to  provide  parents  with  materials 
that  specifically  helped  to  remediate  their  children's 
reading  and  mathematics  deficiencies  at  home.  Schools 
selecting  this  activity  serviced  30  to  200  primary, 
intermediate,  and  upper  level  pupils,  depending  on  the 
number  of  units  purchased.     Only  pupils  enrolled  m  a 
Title  I  instructional  activity  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  IPI. 

Program  materials  consisted  of  workbooks  in  reading  and 
mathematics,  educational  games,  library  reading  lists,  and 
pupil  incentives.     Bilingual  materials  were  available. 
There  was  also  a  parent  resource  kit  containing  workshop 
materials,   ideas  for  games,  and  videotape  presentations. 
Placement  tests  were  available  to  help  staff  select  the 
appropriate  Home  Time  books  for  pupils. 

The  institute  was  to  conduct  four  intensive  training 
sessions  for  school  staff  and  parents  cltywide  as  well  as 
follow-up  workshop  sessions  at  the  local  school  level 
during  the  year. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

Eighteen  of  the  28  schools  participating  in  IPI  in  fiscal 
1980  selected  this  activity  to  involve  parents  in  their 
children's  education,'  create  a  more  positive  attitude 
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toward  school,  increase  knowledge  of  the  school's  reading 
program,  and  develop  a  stronger  parent-child  relationship. 
Principals  felt  that  the  instructional  emphasis  and 
methods  of  IPI  best  supplemented  the  needs  of  their 
pupils,  especially  in  the  area  of  homework.  The 
relatively  low  cost  and  minimum  space  requirements  were 
also  criteria  used  in  IPI's  selection. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

This  activity  was  fully  implemented  by  October  15,   1979  in 
the  majority  of  the  schools.     It  was  delayed  in  five 
schools  due  to  late  delivery  of  test  results  and 
instructional  materials. 

Staff  ing 

School  personnel  involved  in  the  management  of  the  program 
consisted  of  classroom  teachers,   IRIP  teachers,  school- 
community  representatives,  adjustment  teachers,  and,  in 
one  situation,  a  parent  supervised  by  the  principal. 


Pupil  Selection 

Most  (85  percent)  of  the  IPI  pupils  participated  in 
another  Title  I  instructional  program.     According  to 
program  managers,  the  pupils  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
test  scores  and  teacher  recommendations.     Once  pupils  were 
identified,  their  parents'  participation  was  requested  by 
letter,  telephone  and  home  visits.     Only  one  of  the 
program  managers  reported  difficulties  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  participants   (parent  and/or  pupils). 

Inserv  ice 

IPI  staff  provided  four  intensive  city-wide,  inservice 
meetings  during  the  year;  all  were  well-attended.  Vendor 
service  to  the  individual  local  school  was  offered 
throughout  the  year  to  assist  school  managers  with  parent 
workshops,  program  management,  pupil  testing,  pupil 
placement  and  motivational  and  monitoring  suggestions. 

In  the  spring,  most  principals  rated  vendor  service  to  the 
school  and  vendor-sponsored  inservice  meetings  as 
generally  very  effective.     Only  one  principal  rated  vendor 
services  inadequate. 

The  initial  inservice  training  sessions  dealt  with 
inclusion  techniques,  expectations  regarding  behavior, 
IPI's  schedule  for  consultant  services,  the  flow  ot 
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activities  Prdm  pux^ii  selection  and  parent  recruitment  to 
educational  prescriptions^   circulation  of  homework 
materials,   and  local  school  logistics. 

Since  most  schools  'did  not  have  full-time  personnel  to  " 
direct  the  program,  the  vendor  services  offered  in  this 
activity  were  crucial'.     Ongoing'  consultant  services  to 
organize  parent  workshops,   as  indicated  in  the 
description,  were  essential  to  encourage  continued  parent 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  year.     Program  manag^ers  reported 
conducting  up  to  eighteen  group  parent  workshops,  five 
meetings  ^  year  being  the  average-     The  average  number  of 
parents  attending  these  workshops  was  ten. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  IPX  managers  felt  the  IPI 
materials  were  adequate  for  pupils'   needs  and  interest 
levels.     The  remaining  respondents  were  not  as  satisfied, 
stating  that  the  materials  did  not  correlate  sufficiently 
with  the  reading  curriculum,  were  at  times  boring  or 
inappropriate  for  all  levels,  and  relied  too  strongly  on 
parent  initiative  and  educational  background.     The  IPI 
program  provided  some  monitoring  techniques  to  keep  track 
of  completed  homework  assignments.     In  the  opinion  of  70 
percent  of  the  program  managers  this  system  was  helpful  in 
monitoring  the  parent-pupil  partnership  for  the  Home  Time 
assignments.     The  other  managers  did  not  find  them  helpful 
because  in  some   ins tanqes^pUpils ,  not  parents,  signed  the 
sheets,  or  the  pupils  did  not  do  the  work  assigned. 
Several  managers   indicated  that  they  had  no  accurate  way 
of  knowing  if  -the  parent  helped  the  child  consistently 
during  the  year  on  these  home  assignments  even  though  they 
were  monitored  frequently   (on  the  average  of  twice  a 
month) . 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

In  its  first  year  as  a  Title  I  activity,  IPI  offered  a  new 
concept  in  parent  involvement  and  in  parent-child 
interaction  at  home.     There  were  considerable  differences 
in  efficiency  at  the  school  level.     This  was  dependent  on 
the  variety  of  personnel  assigned  and  the  time  they  had 
available  to  manage  the  program. 

Pupil  Response 

Program  managers  (90  percent)  felt'  that  the  IPI  program 
helped  their  pupils  develop  more  positive  attitudes  and 
better  self-concepts. 
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PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


Surveyed  IPI  parents  (96  percent)   responded  that  they  helped 
their  children  with  homework.     This  exceeded  the  stated 
objective  of  80  percent.     Furthermore,   87  percent  of  IPI 
parents  said  they  had  visited  their  children's  classroom,  also 
exceeding  the  80  percent  criterion,     Finally,   96  percent  said 
they  worked  more  this  ye*ar  than  last  year  with  their  children 
on  school-related  activities.     This  exceeded  the  requirements 
of   the  objective.. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

■  In* comparison  to  the  other  Title  I  parent  activities  IPI  was 
substantially  lower  in  cost,   $6,000  per  school  plus  $15.00  for 
each  selected  participant.     This  program  proved  to  be  cost 
effective  for  schools  with  a  need  to  involve  parents  in  their 
children's  education,,  increase  parental  awareness  of  the 
school's  instructional  program,  and  maintain  pupil  enthusiasm. 

F:ven  if  a  person  were  budgeted  to  manage  the  IPI  activity,  the 
services  provided  would  still  be  cost  effective  in  comparison 
to  other  Title  I  parent  activities. 

SUMMARY,   COMMENTS,    AND  CONCLUSION 

This  program  operated  in  28  public  schools  in  fiscal  1980,  its 
first  year  in  Chicago's  Title  I  project.     The  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  involve  parents  in  their  children's  education  at 
home. 

Home  assignments  did  occur,  but  not  consistently  throughout  the 
school  year.     Implementation  of  the  program  presented  no 
problems  except   in  a  few  schools. 

Because  the  program  manager  was  a  board-funded  teacher  in  most 
schools,   there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  monitor  the  program 
effectively  throughout  the  year  to  provide  the  continuous 
motivation  necessary. 

Overall,  the  vendor's  citywide  inservice  meetings  and  local 
school  services  were  well  received.     Only  a  fev«  administrators 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  services  of   the  vendor  and 
the  overall  effectiveness  of   the  activity.     There  was  general 
agre'ement  that  the  materials  provided  by  the  Institute  were 
gool.     However,   the  monitoring  of   the  work,   the  quantity  and 
quality  of  they-incent ives ,  and  the  consistency  of  parent 
involvement  warranted  improvement. 

The  pupils  in  the  program  reportedly  were  enthusiastic  about 
completing  the  Home  Book  assignments  in  order  to  receive  an 
incentive. 
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rAe  monitoring  forms  were  not  always  signed  by  the 
parents,  arid  the  work  handed  in  was  not  always  completely 
understood  because  follow-up  workshops  were  not  held 
consistently  to  review  the  material., 

in  most  cases,  there  was  agreement  that  the  program  was 
sound  in  concept,  but  required  improvement  in  overall 
management.  IPI  provided  structured  guidelines  for  parents 
to  help  their  children  in  a  fo.rmal  ongoing  parent  program. 

The  activity  met  all  the  relevant  1980  objectives. 

RECOMMENDATIONS      ^ '  ^ 

the  program  would  function  more  ef f iciently ^ if  a  budgeted 
program  manager  were  provided. 

The  materials  and  program  management  coordinate  better 
when  the  SCR  is  selected  as  the  person  involved  in  its 
implementation.  ^ 

The  guidelines  of  the  program  might  include  a  more  active 
pupil  workshop  component  for  review  and  monitoring  of  the 
materials  used  at  home. 

it  isDSuggested  that  the  more  desirable  pupil  incentives 
be  offered  toward  the  end,  rather  than  the  beginning,  of 
the  school  year. 

The  materials ^sent  home  could  be  presented  in  shorter 
unitSr  with  ariswer  keys  provided. 

Shorter  periods  between  monitoring  sessions  would  help  to 
pace,  parent-pupil  interest  and  involvement. 

This  activity  has  been  assessed  as  being  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  local  school.     It  is  recommended 
for  continuation  In  those  schools  where  a  supportive 
parent  service  is  desired. 
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Project  #562 

Program  #2099 

Evaluator;     Elissa  Bakall 


ST^^FF  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH   A  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
READING  RESOURCE  SPECIALIST 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

The  Staff  Development  Through  a  Local  School  Reading 
Resource  Specialis^t  ( RRS)   activity  ,\  in  its  sixth  year  as  an 
ESEA  program,  was  purchased  by  29  public  schools   in  fiscal 
1980.     Twenty-nine  teachers  and  29  ai^es  provided 
supplementary  instruction  to  435  pupils  and  local  staff.  The 
major  purpose  of  this  activity  was  to  provide  teachers  with 
continuous  training  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

This  project:  provided  each  participating  school  with  a  full- 
time  teacher  of  reading  and  a  teacher  aide.     The  reading 
specialist,  a  resource  person  for  eight  to  ten  Title  I 
teachers  and  teachers  of  Title  I  pupils,   coordinated  Title  I 
activities  in  the  school  and  provided  daily  supplementary 
instruction  on  a  small-group  basis  to  15^ pupils  enrolled  in 
other  Title  I  reading  activities  in  the  second  through  the 
eighth  years  of  school  beyond  kindergarten.  The  RRS  provided 
15  hours  of  'inservice  to  each  participating  teacher.  Areas 
of  local  school  inservice  included: 


-diagnos  ing  pupil  needs 
-use  of  test  data 
-individualizing  the 

instructional  program 
-beginning  reading 

instruction 
-structural   analys  is 
-impr ov  i ng  read! ng 
compr ehens  ion 


-ch ild  development 
*  -learning  theories 
-grouping  for  instruction 
-reacJing  readiness 
-developing  word  attack 

skills" 
-increasing  vocabulary 

skills 

-improving  skills  needed 
for  reading  in  the 
content  fields 

In  addition,  the  reading  specialist  scheduled .classroom 
demonstrations  according  to  the  needs  of   the  individual 
teachers  and  related  to  the  inservice  topics  and  materials 
The  reading  resource  specialist  introduced  various 
•techniques  for  teachers  to  use  when  planning  aides' 
activities  with  Title  I  pupils. 

Instructional  Dynamics  Incorporated  provided  one 

initial  inservice  workshop  assisted  by  central  office  and 
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district  Title  I  personnel.  additional  inservice  .sessions 
were  provided  by  the  citywide  coordinator  dur ing  "the  year • 

Schools  received  funds   foe  a  professional  library  and  a 
series  of  recorded  cassette  presentations.     Tiocal  schools 
selected  library  books  for  the  purpose  of  staff  developmeAt. 
Inservice  training  .cassettes  and  player  were  provided. 
Each   school  was  provided  with  $4.50  per  pupil  for  supplies. 

ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  principals  responding  to  a  question- 
naire stated  the  major  reasons  they  selected  RRS.     More  than 
half   said  the  activity  best  used  the  talents  of  their 
school't.  staff.     Slightly  less  than  half  said  the  activity's 
instructional  emphasis  and  methods  "supplemented  the  needs  of 
their  pupils,  as  well  as  supplying   needed  additional  staff 
to  the  school.  Approximately  one-third  indicated  the 
activity  had  been  effective   in  their  school   in  previous 
years.     In  , addition,  the  ma jor ity  stated  clearly  that  thi« 
staff  development  activity  would  enable  one  person  to 
coordinate  the  ESEA  materials  and  activities  in  their  school 
as  well  as   improve  teacher  instruction  through  local 
inservice.     By  providing  ongoing   inservices  for  eight  to  ten 
teachers,  some  principals   felt  more  pupils   in  their  school 
would  benefits  indirectly. 

Other  reasons  stated  were  the  need  to  improve  staff 
communication  an(X  provide  tech.iiques  for  professional 
growth.     One  pr inc ipal   ind ica ted  the  RRS  would  initiate 
inservice  assistance  to  Title  I  teacher  aides,  who  were 
often  unskilled  and  needed  training  to  work  effectively  with 
Title  I  pupils.  :  Based  on  comments  from  teac^r  aides  in 
this  program,  this  type  of   training  was  also  desired  by 
administrators  and  teachers. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 


Most  principals  indicated  the  program  was  implemented  by 
mid-October.     Twelve  sites  selecting  this  activity  for 
fiscal   1980  were  continuing  schools.  '  Seventeen  were  new. 
Two  of  the  new  schools  late  implementation  due  to  late 
assignments  of  aides  and  delayed  arrival  of  instructional 
materials.      In  one  reported  situation,  the  RRS  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  materials  and  procedures  delaying  full 
implementation  until  mid-November. 

,Pupil  Selection 

Selection  of  pupils  was  based  on  teacher  recommendations, 
reading  achievement  scores,  and  continuous  progress  reading 
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levels.     Several  principals  selected  upper  level  pupils  in 
need  of  skill  reinforcement  to  reach  level  for  graduation. 
In  addition  to  pupils  being  enrolled  in  another  ESEA  reading 
program,  priority  was  given  to  the  lowe^^t  achievers  who 
would  benefit  most.     Immaturity  and  age  were  additional 
considerations.     In  some  instances  parental  requests,  other 
test  results  (i.e.,  criterion  referenced  tests,  Stanford 
Diagnostic  tests,  readiness  tests,  and  basal  reader  tests) 
were  used  for  selection.     One  principal  suggested  the 
guidelines  for  participation  should  be  changed  so  that 
any  ESEA  Eligible  pupil  could  participate  in  the  daily 
instruction.     The  program  would  be  more  cost  effective 
(serving  more  pupils)   and  the  instruction  more  effective 
allowing  the  pupil  component  to  be  demonstrative  and 
innovative   in  design.  ^  . 

ILP 

Although  there  was  no  Individual  Learning  Plan  objective  for 
this  activity  in  fiscal  1980,  eleven  RRS  responding  to  an 
ESEA  questionnnaire  had  some  form  of  an  individual  pupil 
plan.     These  teachers,  indicated  they  communicated  regularly 
with  the  classroom  teachers,  some  daily,  most  weekly,  and  a 
few  monthly.     Some  principals  felt  this  communication  helped 
to  increase  teacher  awareness,  coordinated  instruction,  and 
assisted   in  focusing  on  pupil's  needs.      It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  pupils  in  this  program  received  reading 
instruction  from  two  teachers  and,  in  many  instances,  - 

three  homeroom^  RRS,^nd  another  ESEA  reading  program. 

Because  of  the  potential  adverse  impact  of  two  or  three 
instructional  styles  and  techniques,  plus  a  wider  variety  of 
instructional  materials  than  usual   (for  low  achievers) ,  it 
was  paramount  for  teachers   instructing  the  same  child  to 
communicate  regularly.  , 

Staffing 

Of  eleven  teachers  responded  to/ a  quest ionnaire,  five  had 
been  in  the  program  before,  two  since  1974.     The  remaining 
six  were  newly  assigned.     Principals  were  to  select  a  ^ 
teacher  who  had  demonstrated  special  competency  in  teaching 
of  reading  to  Title  I  pupils  or  who  had  special  training  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.     The  selected  teachers  must  also 
have  possessed  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  a 
school's  staff  for  local   inservice  meetings,  classroom 
demonstrations  and  teacher   training  sessions   in  reading  to 
produce  the  maximum  staff  development  effect. 

One  principal  commented,  in  the  fafll  interview,  Iphat  because 
there  was  a  teacher  on  staff  who  was  highly  experienced, 
inno>>ative,  and  an  expert   in  developing  read  ing  programs , 
the  RRS  program  was  selected.     Twenty-~two  principals 
responding  to  the  spring  Principal  Evaluation  Form  rated 
their  staff  development  manager  as  being  very  effective. 
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Sixteen  aides  responded  to  the  spring  Teacher  Aide  _Question_- 
naira.  Six  had  been  in  the  program  previously,  one  of  them 
going"  back  to  1974  and  two  "to  1976.     Four  aides  were 
assigned  late  to  this  progcam.  The  remaining  aides  were 
assigned  by  September  1979.  - 

A  -majority  of  the  aides  indicated  they  spent  at  least  Half 
of  their  time  working  directly  with  the  pupils.  Several 
commented  that  training  in  the  use  of  audiovisual  equipment, 
dealing  with  minor  discipline  situations,   conducting  g^'^^^^P 
practice  and  providing  reinforcement  in  reading  skills  would 
have  helped  them  perform  their  duties  more  effectively- 
These  sample  comments  reflect  the  need  for  paraprof essional 
training.     This  staff  development  activity  could  be  used  to 
provide  training  to  other  aides  in  Title  I  programs  as  well. 

Inservice  s 


During  fiscal  1980  several   inservice  meetings  were 
-s-cheduled.     The  initial  inservice  session  in  Septemb.er  was 
-  conducted  by  the  vendor  assisted  by  the  citywide  ESLA 
coordinator.     Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-nine  RRS  managers, 
responding  to  the  quality  of  the  vendor  sponsored  meeting,^ 
indicated  it  was  better  than  adequate  (23  percent),  adequate 
(59  percent)  -and  inadequate   (9  percent).     Nine  percent  made 
no  comment.     The  remaining  .inservice.  meetings  ,  conducted 
primarily  by  the  ESEA  coordinator,  were  rated"  as    good  to, 
"very  good".     Speakers  presented  services  and  techniques 
that  could  be  used  for  local  school  staff  development  and 
reading  skill-building  meetings.     Teachers  shared  school 
inservice  techniques  as  well  as  instructional  materials  that 
were  helpful.     The  majority  of   teachers  felt  these  inservice 
sessions  helped  them  to   improve  their  classroom  instruction. 

Facilities,  Equipment,  and  Materials 

Operating  the  tutorial  component  of  this  activity  varied^ 
throughout  the  city.     Some  RRS  teachers  met  once  a  day  wi^h 
all  15  pupils.     Others  met  in  two  or  more  sessions  with 
smaller  groups.     Most  sessions  took  place  during  the 
morning.     Programs  observed  in  the  fall  were  conducted  in 
either  regular-sized  rooms,  a  mobile  unit,  storage  rooms,  an 
auditorium  stage,  a  counseling  office,  a  basement  storage 
facility,  or  space  shared  with  other  ESEA  programs  and 
school  personnel   (IRIP,  adjustment  teacher).     Make-shift  - 
:    space  is  not  adequate  for  reading  instruction  intended  to 
provide  individualization. 

The  only  equipment  needed  was  a  cassette  player  for  local 
inservice  programs.  The  use  and  service   (if  needed)  of  this 
cassette  player  was  provided  by  the  vendor  at  the  initial 
inservice  meeting.     Overall,  principals  rated  the  local 
school  inservice,  activity  materials,  equiment  and  vendor 
service  as  average.     Three  administrators  called  the 
activity's  inservice  tapes  worthless,  that  they  were 
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anroalistic,  did  not  promote  discussion,'  and  were  not 
stimulating.     In  many  instances  the  "taped"  program  did  not 
apply;  s^chool  staff  was' better  equipped  to  determine  local 
needs  and  to  plan  inservice  meetings  accordingly. 

Teache'-s  also  were  critical  of  the  inservice  tapes:  32 
percent  rated  them  "inadequate",  32  percent  "adequate",  18 
percent  "better  than  adequate",  and  18  percent  had  no 
comments.   -The  comments  received  on  the  spring 
questionnaires  sent  to  managers  had  merit,  particularly  from 
the  continuing  RRS  teachers.  Teachers  wanted  a  greater 
choice  of  materials  germane  to  the  urban  inner-school 
learning  situation.     Funds  for  tapes  for  continuing  schools 
could  be  spent  better  on  instructional  materials  „or  other 
staff  development  sources  for  materials.     The  quality  tnot  ^ 
quantity)  of  the  tapes  was  mentioned  by  several  RRS 
managers.     Many  teachers  took  time  to  write  comments 
regarding  the  tapes.     One  summed  up  the  feeling  of  many 
teachers, 

3 

"The  taped  programs  are  expensive  and  inadequate, 
especially  if  you've  been  in  the  program  over  'four 
years.  You  end  up  selecting  tapes  merely  to  use 
the  $1,000.'     The  money  can  be  better  spent  on 
bringing   in  speakers  or  for  workshops  where 
teachers  get  input.  Then  we  can  turn  this 
information  into  worthwhile  inservice  sessions 
at  the  school.     Little  stimulation  comes 
through  the  tapes." 

The ' teachers  also  commented  on  the  professional  library, 
although  not  as  critically.,    Some  schools  had  difficulty 
receiving  professional  library  shipments,  some  wanted  other 
sources  from  which  to  select  library  books.     One  RRS  teacher 
would  have  liked  suggestions  to  encourage  teachers'  to  use 
the  professional  library.     There  were  few  complaints  (other 
than  quantity)  regarding  the  instructional  materials  used  in 
the^ reading  groups.     When  teachers  were  involved  in  the 
selection  of   those  instructional  materials  they  were 
generally  able  to  provide  individualized  instruction.  At 
the  same  time  they  found  it  relatively  easy  to  correlate 
these  materials  with  the  continuous  progress  curriculum.  A 
few' indicated  the  nefed  for  funds  to  purchase  educational 
games  and  reading  comprehension  masters. 

Most  of  the  RRS  teachers,  responding  to  the  Title  I 
questionnaire,  indicated  that  teacher  training  sessions  at 
the  local  schools  were  "excellent"  to  "average"  in  all  areas 
of  staff  development.     Only  one-third  rated  these  inservice 
sessions  as  "fair"  to  "poor".     Most  program  managers 
provided  the  required  15  hours  of  local  school  inservice 
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during  the  year  which  helped  to  improve  classroom 
instruction.     The  data  suggests  that  one  weak  area  was  in 
providing  adequate  training  to   improve  the  aides 
instructional  activities  with  Title  I  pupils. 

Efficiency  of  Operation  .   ^  , 

In  all  sites,  pupils  were  observed  doing  the  assigned  tasks: 
84  percent  were  involved  in  reading;   14  percent  in  language 
artaf  and  two  percent  in  transition.     Approximately  42 
perclnt  of  the  pupils  were  involved  in  whole  group  , 
instruction.  It  would  appear  that  any  distractions  that 
might  have  existed   in  tfie  space  used  for  the  reading  program 
caused  no  major  delays  in  instructional  time  or     on  task 
performance.     Workbooks  and  learning  kits  were  matetrials 
most  often  observed  in  use. 

Teachers  were  observed  most  often  instructing  a  whole  group. 
An  equal  portion  of   their  time  was  used  tb  instruct  smaller 
qroups  or  individuals  and  for  general  pupil  supervision. 
The  majority  of  the  aide's  time  was  spent  in  supervision  or 
tutoring  one  pupil. 

Aides  responding  to  a  questionnaire  indicated  they  were 
actively  and  directly  involved  in  working  with  pupils  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  time  when  classes  weire  in  session. 
The  remainder  of  their  time  was  occupied   in  record-keeping 
and  preparing   instructional  materials. 

Observations  indicated  and  teachers  and  a«es  reported  their 
being  called  upon  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  regular 
classroom  teacheifs  who  were  absent.     In  many  cases,  the 
substitute  service  was  provided  until  a  regular  substitute 
arrived.     Reading  groups  had  to  be  cancelled  due  to 
inservice  meetings,  teacher  illness,  outdoor  camping 
participation,  and  performing  administrative  duties.  The 
majority  of  class  cancellations   (42  percent)  were  due  to 
RRS  teachers  acting  as  substitute  teachers.' 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 

The  opportunity  for  parents  to  visit  a  RRS  tutorial  class 
would  not  be  as  convenient  as  most  ESEA- programs .     In  many 
schools,  qroups  met  between  one  to  three  periods  a  day,  ^ 
generally  in  the  morning.     HoweVer,  the  majority  of  Parents 
appeared  to  cooperate  with  the  RRS,   indicating  concern  and_ 
in?erest  in  their  children's  progress.     This  is  reflected  by 
more  than  half  the  parents  v^o   indicated  ^^e . ^^.f  ^^^^"^ 
achieved  more  in  fiscal  1980  as  a  result  of  being   in  the 
program. 
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PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  achievement  data  must  be  viewed  with  the  understanding 
that  the  pupils  in  this  program  are  also  enrolled  in  another 
Title  i  reading  activity.     These  pupils  also  receive  reading 
instruction  from  their  homeroom  teacher.     The  impact  and 
effect  of  these  multiple   instructional  elements  (teacher  and 
material)  can  have  both  positive  as  well  as  negative 
implications.   Participants  in  the  RRS  reading  program  were  N 
average   for  Title  I  pupils. 

Tabulations  of  the  achievement  data  discussed  in  this 
section  can  be  found  in  Volume  2. 

Table  1  illustrates  the  standardized  test  results  for  the 
RRS  program  in  fiscal  1980.   Achievement  results  from  21 
public  schools  having  285  matched  pre-  and  posttest  scores 
are  contained   in  Table  1. 


TABLE   1.      ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N=285) 


Act ivi ty  Objective 
Objective  '  Criterion      Result  Met 


Vocabulary  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard 
Score  gains  60%  56%  NO 

Reading  Comprehension  subtest: 
-Percent  with  Standard  Score 

gains  60%  .^57%  NO 

-Mean  grade-equivalent  gain  8  mos.  8  mos.  YES 


Pupils  enrolled  in  the  reading  component  o£  the  RRS  program 
achieved  an  average  grade-equivalent  gain  of  eight  months  in 
reading  comprehension.     The  objective  of  eight  months  gain 
in  reading  comprehe^nsion  for'^fiscal  1980  was  achieved  by  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  activity  participants;     The  60 
percent  criterion  for  achieving  a  standard  score  gain  in 
reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary  was  not  met.  The 
distribution  of  average  grade-equivalent  gains  in  the  21 
public  schools  ranged  from  2  months  to  10  months  in  reading 
comprehension. 

Age  cycle  ten  had  a  positive  standard  score  gain  in  both 
reading  and  vocabulary.     The  average  gain  score  for  upper 
level  pupils   (9  months)  was  higher  than  that  for  primary  or 
intermediate  level  pupils.  That  upper  level  pupils  showed 
the  greatest  achievement  gain  was  consistent  with  the 
pattern  observed  for  all  Title  I  pupils. 
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COST  EFFECTIVENESS 


There  were  appr ximately  435  pupils  participating  in  the  RRS 
staff  development  program  at  ^  total  estimated  cost  of 
$lrl93,628.     The  cost  was  considerably  higher  than  one  other 
staff  development  program,  but  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
third  such  activity  which  was  similar  in  design.. 

The  aide  option  in  the  RRS  program,   although  beneficial,  was 
not  essential.     Providing  services  to  fifteen  pupils  each 
day  was  not  cost  effective   in  relation  to  the  aide's 
designated  daily  duties  and  future  budget  considerations. 
The  staff  development  content,  as  des igned ,.  included 
improving  reading,   instructional,  and  teaching  skills 
during  the  15  hours  of   inservice  to  each  participating 
teacher.     Vendor  materials  did  not  adequately  meet  teacher 
needs.     Given  the  need  to  improve  materials  .for  school 
workshops,   improve  reading  and  vocabulary  skills,   and  meet 
the  guidelines,   it  would  appear  that  RRS  was  not 
particularly  cost-effective. 


SUMMARY,    COMME?^TS,   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

RRS  operated  in  29  public  schools  for  its  sixtli  year  as  a 
Title  I  project.     This  program  provided  inservice  training 
for  eight  to  ten  Title  I  teachers  and  teachers  of  Title  I 
pupils.     In  addition,  RRS  provided  daily  supplementary 
reading  instruction  to  15  pupils  enrolled  in  Title  I  reading 
activities. 

Implementation  posed  few  difficulties;  however,   delays  were 
reported  in  aide  assignments  and  minor  delays  occurred 
in  materials  delivery.     Citywide  inservice  training  was 
provided  initially  by  the  vendor  and  subsequently  by  the 
citywide  RSEA  coordinator.     These  citywide  meetings  weTre 
more   favorably  received  by  RRS  teachers  than  the  vendor 
session.     Teacher  aides   in  the  program  indicated  that 
specific  inservice  training  would  have  helped  them  in 
performing  their  tasks. 

)  A  variety  of  facilities  served  as   instructional  settings  Cor 

pupils   in  the  reading  component:  classrooms,  a  mobile. unit, 
storage  rooms,   an  auditorium,   a  counseling  office,  a  bar>e- 
ment  storage  room,  and  shared  space. 

Critical  comments  were  received  from  program  managers, 
especially  those  continuing   in  the  program,   concerning  the 
value,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  cassette  tapes.  The 
tapes  did  not  serve  the  needs  of  many  schools;  RRS 
managers   indicating  they  did  not  provide  techniques  for 
teaching  reading  skills.     One  school  indicated  the 
professional  library  was  delivered  late.     Several  schools 
mentioned  the  infrequent  use  of  the  professional  library. 
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Project  #609 

Program  #7641 

Evaluator:     John  Brunetti 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTIONS 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 


Only  twb  schools  implemented  the  New  Educational  Directions 
activity   (NED)   in  fiscal  1980,   in  its,  sixth  year  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  project  as  a  staff  development  program. 
This  activity  provided  a  teacher-manager  and  teacher  aide  to 
serve  25  or  4.0  Title  I  teachers,   teachecis  of  Title  I  pupils, 
teacher  aides,  and  20  Title  I  pupils  inVa  resource 
laboratory  center.   Each  participating- teacher  was  to  use  the 
laboratory  for  the  creation  of  cr4.:ter ion-referenced 
instruction  materials  for  45  minutes  weekly.  Additional 
work  periods  in  the  laboratory  were  to  be  encouraged. 

The  teacher-manager  and  aide  were  to  use  the  management 
program  of  the  Pac if ic  Learning  Services  to  reinforce  and 
improve  the  teachers'  skills  in  diagnosing,  prescribing,  and 
individualizing  instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
Teachers  would  participate  in  a  series  of  learning 
activities  based  on  15  classroom  management  objectives,  each 
with  criterion-referenced  pre-  and  posttests,  reading 
practice  activities,   discussion  topics,  and  texts. 

The  resource  center  simulated  an  individualized  learning 
laboratory  with  appropr iate  educational  furnishings  and 
fixtures.     The  center  was  to  include  the  following  stations 
with  room  dividers   for  participant  instruction: 

-Planning  station 
-Independent  study  station 
-Audiovisual  station 
-Teacher  manager  station 
-Resource  station 
-Testing  station 
-Tutor ial  station 

>HJD  also  offered  the  opportunity  for  administration  and 
staff  to  plan  long-  and  short-range  goals  and  to  establish 
bettec^  staff  relationships. 

A  five-daVx  management  training  program  was  to  be  conducted 
by  Pacific  I^^arning  Services. 
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ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection  c 

in  fiscal  1980  only  two  Title  I  schools  selected  this  staff 
.Jevelopment  activity.     In  one  school,  this  activity  provided 
.1^  teacher-manager  and  resource  center  for  2  5  Title  I 
teachers  or  teachers  of  Title  I  pupils  and  their  respective 
aides;  the  other  school  chose  to  use  it  for  4  0  teachers^  and 
aides. 

Initiation  of  Instruction 

One  school's  activity  was  fully  implemented   in  early 
September,  the  other  by  October.     Teacher-managers  and  aides 
were  assigned  from  the  school's  staff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.     The  adult  component  involving  teacher 
training  and  the  pupil  classes  offering  reading  instruction 
t-.o  intermediate  and  upper  age  cycle  pupils  had  started. 
Pupil  participants  received'  reading  instruction  daily  for 
one  hour.     The  balance  of  the  teacher  day  was  spent  with  the 
adult  teacher  component  in  the  creation  of  instructional 
tools  and  teaching  materials  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their 
pupils. 

^upils  were  selected  in  September  from  the  Title  I  eligible 
list  and  those  who  had  participated  in  Title  I  activities  in 
the  current  or  in  the  previous  year. 

Inser vice 

Out-of -school  ins,ervice  sessions  were  held  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  program.;    The  inservice  included  a 
three-day  workshop  on  the  operation  of  the  center,  a  one-day 
<:onference  with  the  company  representatives,  and  a  one-day 
or  site  '/isit  of  the  program.     The  vendor  representatives 
w3re  consultants  and  teachers  who  had  long  experience  in  the 
.ictivity  and  were  thoroughly  trained  in  both  the  methodology 
and  instructional  psychology  underlying  this  kind  of. 
Leaching.     Tfjacher-managers  stated  that  the  most  effective 
component  of  the  total  inf;ervice  package  was  the  on-site 
inservice  meeting  where  the  vendor  consultant  met  with  the 
teachers  being  trained,  offering  instruction  and  working 
with  them  individually.     Principals  evaluated  NED  as  meeting 
the  schools'  objectives  but  felt  the  vendor  inservices  were 
average  !i 

NED'S  pupil  participants  served  as  a  demonstration  class 
for  other  teachers.     Inservices  reinforced  and  improved  the 
teachers'  skilis  in  diagnosing,  prescribing,  and 
individualizing  instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics. 
The  laboratory  resembled  a  supermarket  of  learning 
exper  iences . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 


Facilities  y  Equipment ,  and  Materials 

Observations  showed  this  activity  was  provided  with  adeiiuat^^ 
eacilities.     In  both  NEO  schot.Is,  adult  and  pupil  classes 
met  in  large,  modern,  well-lighted ,  and  well-equipped 
classrooms.     Adequate  files  and  other  organized  storage 
facilities  were  on  hand  to  accommodate  the  large  variety  of 
materials  that  the  teachers  and  children  used  daily.     All  of 
the  necessary  materials  to  begin  operation  of  the  activity 
were  delivered  by  the  vendor  before  October. 

Principals  rated  the  equipment  in  the  NED  labs  as  avetage 
but  rated  materials  as  excellent.  These  ratings  were  the 
highest  for  all  Title  I  staff  development  activities. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHIEVEMENT 

Pupil  achievement  gains  should  not  be  viewed  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  regular  Title  I  reading  activity.     NED  was  a 
staff  development  activity  in  which  the  reading  materials 
developed  were  used  to  train  teachers.     The  reading  effects 
cited  were  not  solely  the  results  of  this  staff  develpment 
activity  as  these  pupils  were  enrolled  in  another  Title  I 
instructional  activity  as  well. 

Based  on  pretest  standard  scores,  the  pupils  placed   in  these 
demonstration  classes  were  higher  achievers  than  average  for 
Title  I.     Overall  these  pupils  met  all  the  ITBS  achievement 
objectives:     that  the  pupils  achieve  an  eight  month  gain  in 
reading  comprehension  and  that  60  percent  of  the  pupiLs  have 
standard  score  gains  in  reading  and  vocabulary.     Pupils  in 
this  activity  averaged  1.3  grade-equivalent  months  of  gain 
in  reading  comprehension.     Almost  all  of  them  had  standard 
score  gainsr  i.e.,  95  percent  in  readitig  comprehension  and 
85  percent  in  vocabulary.   It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
mean  gains  were  based  on  the  matched  ITBS  scores  of  only  13 
pupils  at  one  of  the  two  participating  schools.  More 
information  on  achievement  can  be  found  in  Volume  2. 


COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

Total   cost  for  the  NED  activity  was  $109,485  or  approxi- 
mately $1,700  per  participating  teacher.  Supplies  were 
allocated  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  pupil  or  $120  per 
school. 
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SUMMARY, ^COHMIHTS.  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Fiscal  1980  marked  th%  last  y««r  for  this  activity  in 
Chicago's  Title  I  project.  Willo  In  operation,  several 
learning  laboratorUs  ¥oro  c-tablUhod  and  became  fuitctional 
under  teachers  who  roeoivod  training.    Achievement  results 
were  relatively  high.    «!•  activity  did  train  teachers  in 
the  techniques  of  tha  atttdant-eantarad  learning  process  of 
Pacific  Learning  Laboratories. 
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Project  #^)71 

Program  #2491 

Evaluator:     John  Brunetti 


EDUCATION?!L   LF:ADP]RSfiIP  IN.STITUTK 


ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION 

Educational  Leadership  Institute   (ELI),  a  fetaff 
development  ^cictivity ,  was  purchased  by  35  schools  in 
fiscal   1980r     In  its  fourth  year  of  operation,  ELI 
provided  services  to  approximately  280  teachers  and  served 
750  primary,   intermediate,  and  upper  level  pupils   in  small 
group  reading  and  mathematics  experiences.     At  ten  of  the 
35  schools  ELI  served  only  teachers.   At  schools  continuing 
ELI  from  the  previous  year,  principals  also  selected  eight 
to  ten  parents  for  participation  in  five  one-day  workshops 
to  assist  them  in  the  instruction  of  their  children  at 
home . 

ELI  used  the  programs  and  services  of  the  Educational 
Leadership  Institute.     The  principals,  teachers,  and 
parents  participated  in  training  activities  designed  to^ 
improve  classroom  management  skills  and  to  improve  the 
school ' s  instruct ional  program%  in  general . 

A  teacher/coordinator  was  to  be  given  the  responsibility 
for  the  planning^   implementation,  and  coordination  of  the 
staff  development  program  at  each  school.     A  member  of  the 
school  advisory  council  was  to  assist  the  teacher/ 
coordinator  in  this  process  and  to  ma  in ta  in  commun  ication 
between  the  school,  parents,  and  community  members.  A 
total  of  15  hours  of   inservice  meetings  wore  scheduled. 
The  principal  was  to  provide  instructional  leadership  and 
support  to  the  staff  members  participating  in  ELI.  .School 
staff  were  to  receive  10  to  18  dayri  of  inservice. 


ACTIVITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Program  Selection 

All  principals  of  Title  I  schools  were  interviewed.  More 
than  half  of  the  principals  who  selected  the  ETit  activity- 
said  they  did  so  because  ELI  had  been  an  effective 
activity  in  their  schools   in  previous  years.  Many 
principals  claimed  that  their  teachers  needed  a  staff 
development  program  to  improve  intra-school  communication. 
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others  made   it  a  point  to  select  HLI  to^improve  teachers' 
classroom  managLemoat:  procerlur  es .     All   th(.^  sclirH^Ls  whi'^li 
selected  the  pupil   instructional   c^>mpononh  of    th(>  nctivity 
wanted  a  competent,  expect --cert  readiivj  teacher  to  work 
with  a  limited  number  of  pupils  with  serir;us  roadinq 
problems. 

'At  some  schools  priri^cipals  desired  an  additional  teacher 
to  coordinate  Title  I  activities.     Overall,  the  FILI 
activity  seemed  to  .meet  a  variety  of  local  school  needs. 

Staffing 

Principals  indicated  that  they  selected,  teachers  to  lead 
ELI  who, were' of  above  average  ability.     A  majority  of  the 
ELI  teachers  had  served  at  their  schools  for  more  than 
five  years.     However,  the  average  number  of  years  these 
teachers  had  spent   instructing  Title!  classes  was  about 
two  years. 

Inservice  Training^ 

More  than  90  percentof  the  ELI  teachers  respond inq  to  the 
Teacher  Quest ionnnaire  rated  the  vendor's  inservice 
sessions  and  the  district  level  meeting.s  as  good  or  very 
good.     Meetings  organized  by  central  office  and  local 
school  staff  were  also  rated  good  or  very  good  by  the 
majority  of  the  participating  teachers.     ELI  teachers  (94 
percent)   indicated  that  the  vendor's  inservice  sessions 
had  improved  their  skills   In  properly  operating  the 
activity. 

Loial  school  staff  meetings  were  considered  beneficial  by 
the  school  staff,   which   included  both  Title  I  and 
board- funded  teachers . 

A  maiority  of  the  principals  responding  felt  t\\at  the  ELI- 
"  inservice  sessions  were  above  average.     They  gave  as  their 
reason  the  emphasis  on  improving  teachers'   attitudes  and 
on   increased  communication  among  staff,  parents,  and 
pupils. 

INSTRUCT [ONAL  PROGRAM 
Facilities,   Equipment,   and  Mater iais 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  ELI  classrooms  obsers/ed 
were  conducted  in  rooms  which  were  not  shared  with  another 
class.     However,  aboWt  30  percent  of  the  observed  classes 
were  being  conducted  in  rooms  which  were  not  regular 
classrooms.     ELI  teachers  did  not  complain  about  these 
conditions.     Half  of  the  classroom  facilities  observed 
were  rated  average  as  far  as  their  physical  environment 
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was  concerned.     Several  were  rated  below  average. 

Thirty-three  percent  were  ratol  above  average  because 
.pupils'   current  work  was  di^  Ur^^ved,  bulletin  board 
materials  were  relevant  and  t  j.iiiely ,  and  the  rooms  were 
well  organized.     A  majority  of  the  schools  maintaing  ELI 
activities  were  rated  above  avera^ge  because  of  the 
efficient  management  of  the  school  sites. 

When  asked  to  rate  the  ELI  materials  and  equipment, 
principals  judged  them  to  be  above  average.     In  concord 
with  the  principals'    ratings ,  a  majority  (88  percent)  of 
the  ELI  teach^^rs  reported  that  instructional  materials 
were  provided  in  adequate  quantity  for  all  pupil 
achievement  levels.     Most  rated  the  quality  of  the 
materials  as  good  or  'excellent.     However,  only  a  little 
more  than  70  percent  said  they  received  Title  I 
consumable  supplies  in  sufficient  quantity. 

ELI  teachers  were  able  to  individualize  instruction  with 
the  available  materials.     Manv  also   indicated  that  they 
had  been  involved  in  the  selection  of  pupils'  instruc- 
tional materials.     Most  thought  that  the  correlation  of 
the  ELI  instrtuctional  materi.:ils  with  the  Chicago  CP/ML 
continuum  was  quite  good. 

In  the  observed  classrooms  more  than  half  of  the  pupils 
were  working  with  various  kinds  of  instructional  materials 
or  manipulatives.     The  remaining  pupils  were  engaged  in 
listening  or  watching  activities. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

In  the  pupil   instruction  component  of  ELI,   83  percent  of 
the  teachers  observed  were  rated  to  be  above  average  in 
giving  clear  assignments  and  iUrections,   in  adapting 
lessons  to  pupils'   levels,  and   in  creating  a  personal 
atmosphere  which  allowed  some  pupils  to  work  efficiently. 
Many  (66  percent)  of   these  teachers  were  observed  giving 
individualized   instruction.     However,  the  overall  teacher 
effect  on  classroom  management  was  rated  only  average 
for  half  ofc  the  observed  classes.     In  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  classes  this  teacher  effect  received  a 
below  average  rating.     This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  24 
percent  of  the  ELI  teachers  were  undecided  or  not  willing 
to  teach  in  the-  activity  again  the  following  year. 

During  the  first  semester,  observations  of  ELI  classrooms 
revealed  that  approximately  84  percent  of  the  pupils  were 
working  on  their  assigned  tasks  and  that  six  percent  were 
waiting  for  an  assignment.  The  observations  conducted  in 
the  second  semester  showed  that  all  pupils  were  working  at 
their  assigned  tasks. 
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Pupil  Responses 

ELI  teachers  rated  a  mjaoriLy  of  their  pupils   (88  percent) 
as  actively  and  cooperat ivo 1 y  involved  in  the  classroom 
activities.     Only  six  petceuu  of  the  pupils  were 
interested  but  not  actively  involved,  and  the  remaining 
six  percent  were  judged  compietely       interested . 

Staf f  Communication  ' 

Ninety  percent  of  the  ELI  teachers  who  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  indicated  that  they  commun icated  regularly 
w^ith  non-Title  I  staff  about   their  pupils'   achievement  and 
progress.     Usually,  the  ELL  Leachers   (47  percent)  met  with 
the  board-funded  teacher  ot  the  pupils  weekly .     A  third 
met  daily.     The  remainder   indicated  fewer  meetings:  once 
a  month  or  less  frequently.     All  these  meetings  were 
reported  to  be  informal . 

Maintaining  pupils'   ILPs  was,  at  must  schools,  shared  by 
the  ELI  and  board-funded  teaqhers.     A  fe,w-EliI  teachers 
reported  they  were  solely  responsible  for  this  task* 

Communication  between  the  home  and  the  school  was 
maintained  through  the  ELI  parent  inservices  and  through 
the  services  of  the  School-Community  Representatives 
(SCRs)   at  those  schopls  having  them.     More  than  half  of 
the  ELI  teachers  said  thee  SCRs  made  them  more  aware  of 
their  pupils'   home  environments  and  their  instructional 
needs.     On  the  other  hand,   23  percent  were  not  sure  if 
the  SCRs  were  useful  and  15  percent  were  unaware  of  the 
SCRs  '  services 


ELI  teachers   indicated  that   41  percent  of  the  parents  were 
actively  and  cooperatively  involved   in  the  activity,  47 
percent  were  interested  but  not  active,  and   15  percent 
were  uninterested.     These  results  were  about  average  for 
Title  T  activities. 

Almost  all  (93  percent)  of  the  parents  responding  to  a 
parent  questionnaire  were  aware  that  their  children 
participated   in  a  Title  I  activity.     This  exceeded  the 
evaluation  objective  of  90  percent. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  parent:;  said  that  they  had  visited 
their  children's  regular  classrooms.     Approximately  70 
p3rcent  reported  that  they  had  visited  the  ELI  classroom. 
This  exceeded  the  evaluation  objective  of  60  percent. 

Additional  data  on  parent  involvement  reveal ed  that  93 
percent  of  the  parents  had  assisted  their  children  more 


PARI^N'r 


-IVOVLEMENT 


than  they  had  in, the  previous  school  year.     About  80 
percent  of  the  parents  though t   that  their  children 
achieved,  more  academically  because  they  participated  in 
ELI.     Finally,  all  the  parent.  ;  agreed  that  \  hi-  activity 
should  be  continued. 


PARTICIPANT  ACHTRVEMFMT 

Pupil';  chosen  to  participate  in  ELI  were  to  be  those 
judcjed,  by  the  principal  and  teachers,  as  being  most  in 
need  of  additional  assistance.     In  fact,  the  average  pupil 
in  ELI  had  a  higher  standard  score  on  the  TTBS  than  the 
average  for  all  Title'  I  pupils   suggesting  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  participating  pupils  were  ihjK  the 
most  ,  in-  need .     This  was  especially  true  of  ^rii^ar-^  level 
nuoi Is .  . 

»  J.  Q 

Ar>  may  be  seen  in  Table  1,  only  the  eight  monlil 
M':hievement  objectives  were  mt-t.     An  examination  cv-  the 
•tables  in  Volume  2  reveals  grr^at  inconsistency  betw  en  age 
cycles.     Age  cycle  eight  pupilir,  achieved  .ta  aveivjoe  r^^in 
•"f  '>nly  three  grade-equivaler.:    months  v/hiie  a^j'-^  cycle 
tni-t^en  gained  1.2  grade-equi /alent  years.  Differences 
between  school  averages  were  also  large,  ranging  from  one 
month  to  2.2  years  in.  grade-priuivalent  gain  and^from  33  to 
92  percent  of  the  pupils  achieving  standard  score  gains. 
One  scho^ol  which  had  selected  ELT  for  3  0  pp.pils  had  pre- 
and  posttest  scores  for  124  pupils,  sugge.^.t- i.n<t  that 
individual  pupils  were  not  served  for  an  enti-e  year  but 
rhat  ..upils  were  rotated  through  the  ELI  activity. 
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ITBS  ACTIVITY  OBJECTIVES  (N:^fH) 
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Some  schools  served  pupils  in  kindergarten  and  the  first 
year  beyond  kindewrgar ten  who  were  tested  with  the  CTBS. 
Both  groups  had  mean  scores  i n  the  low-average  range 
nationally.     The  relevant  evaluation  objective  required  45 
percent  of  the  age  cycle  five    and  40  percent  of  the  age 
cycle  six  pupils  to  obtain  reading  scores  above  the 
national  average.     Only  13  percent  of  the  five-year-olds 
and  24  percent  of  the  six-year-olds  met  this  objective. 
These  data  suggest  that  ELI  inadequately  met  the  needs  of 
kindergarten  and  yaung  primary  level  pupils. 

COST  RFFliCTIVENESS 

Because   some  schools  used  tho  pupil   instruction  option  and 
some  not,  cost  effectiveness  was  difficult  to  assess  for 
ELI.     The  estimated  total  cor.t  of  $1,128,792  was  high  for 
a  staff  development  activity- 

The  cost  per  unit  for  the  options  offering  direct  pupil 
instruction  was  approximately  ^three  times  the  amount  for 
the  options  providing  ±he  staff  development  services 
only.     Clearly,  without  the  pupil  option,   ELI's  total  cost 
would  be  considerably  reduced.     The  best  estimate  of  the 
per  pupil  cost  for  ELI  places  it  among  the  most  expensive 
of  all  Title  I  activities.     Since  the  academic  achievement 
of  the  participating  pupils  as  measured  by  standardized 
tests  was  not  outstanding,   it  seems  probable  that  ELI  was 
not  particularly  cost  effective. 

Ino  good  measure  of  the  productivity  of  staff  development 
jactivities  which,  did  not  use  direct  pupil   instruction  was 
ivciilable..     Consequently,  the  cost  effectivenss  of  these 
>pt\ions  could  not  be  determin-^d. 

\  SUMMARY,    COMMENTS,    AND  CONCLUSIONS 

lULI^bviously  served  a  need  since  principals  were  eager  to 
ieleqt   i"t  and  praised  the  vendor's  services.     However,  it 
is  ndt  clear  from  this  evaluation  what  need  was  served. 
The  dupils  selected  to  participate   in  general  did  not 
ippear  to  be  those  most  in  nood  of  remediation.     Nor  were 
bupil^'   achievement  gains  better  than  those  observed  in 
nlany  other  Title  I  activities. 

\iery  llittle  is  known  of  the  uses  to  which  ELI  was  put  in 
those  schools  not  implement ing  the   instructional  option 
other  than  that  the  participating  teachers  sefemed  mildly 
pbsitiye.     It  appears,  from  observations  and  staff 
c&roments,  that  at  some  schools  ELI  was  used  mainly  to 
support  a  person  to  coordinate  Title  I  activities  and 
teachers 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  ELI  option  in  which  the  teacher/manager  also  instructs 
'30  pupils  should  be  limited  to  upper  cycle  pupils. 

In  the  pupil  opt: ion,  ELI  teacher/managers  should  accept 
greater  responsibility  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
assigned  to  them. 

RLI,  as  implemented  in  fiscal  1980,  was  only  occasionally 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Title  I  population  at 
particular  schools.     If  a  more  effective  activity  is 
available,  ELI  should  be  replaced. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES 


The  tables  which  follow  report  on  the  progress  of  Title  I 
pupils  in  fiscal  year  1980  as  measured  by  the  Iowa  Tests  of 
Basic  Skills  and  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills, 

At  least  one  table  is  presented  for  each  Title  I 
instructional  activity .     For  activities  teaching  reading , 
ITBS  Reading  Comprehension  subtest  results  are  provided;  for 
activities  teaching  mathematics,  the  results  of  the  ITBS 
Mathematics  Total  subtest  appear;  and  for  those  activities 
which  provide  instruction  in  both  reading  and  mathematics, 
results  of  both  subtests  are  presented.     For  activities 
which  enrolled  pupils  in  kindergarten  or  the  first  year  of 
school  after  kindergarten,  tables  of  the  CTBS  results  are 
provided.     Activities  enrolling  preschool  pupils  used  the 
Chicago  EARLY  Assessment*     These  results  appear  in  the 
individual  activity  narratives  in  Volume  1  of  this  report. 

The  tables  contain  information  only  for  pupils  known  to  have 
participated  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  same  Title  I 
activity  at  the  same  school.     Information  for  pupils 
enrolled  at  non-public  schools  participating  in  Title  I  is 
not  included . 

ITBS  tables: 

Results  appear. for  each  age  cycle  and  for  all  pupils  in  the 
activity.     The  averages  for  age  cycle  14  also  include  the 
scores  of  a  few  pupils  of  age  cycle  15. 

The  first  column  of  each  table  indicates  the  age  cycle  and 
the  associated  instructional  level  to  which  the  results  in 
each  horizontal  line  apply.     For  instance,  the  first  entry 
in  this  column  msty  read  "PRIMARY"  indicating  the  age  cycles 
usually  considered\to  be  part  of  the  primary  instructional 
level.     Below. the  primary  age  cycles,  7  and/or  8,  there  is  a 
line  marked  "TOTAL"  Which  gives  the  average  for  all  the 
primary  age  cycles.     This  format  is  repeated  for  the 
intermediate  and  upper  levels.     At  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
the  line  "ALL  PUPILS"  provides  the  totals  and  averages  for 
all  pupils  in  the  activity. 

The  second  column  reports  the  number  of  pupils  identified  as 
participants  in  the  activity  according  to  the  Pupil 
Enrollment  Form  completed  at  the  schools  in  fiscal  1980. 

The  three  columns  headed  "GRAD|;  EQUIVALENT"  give  the  pretest 
average  for  all  Title  I  pupils  in  the  activity  who  took  the 
May  1979  test,  the  posttest  average  for  all  pupils  who  took 
the  May  1980  test,  and  the  average  gain  score  for  all  pupils 
who  took  both  tests.     Grade  equivalents  are  written  in 
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grade-equivalfent  years.     In  parentheses  below  the  grade 
equivalents  appears  the  number  of  pupils  whose  scores  were 
used  to  calculate  the  av3rages.     The  number  of  pupils  for 
whom  gains  could  be  computed  is  usually  less  than  the  number 
of  pupils  who  took  either  the  pre-  or  posttest.     If  no  test 
scores  existed  for  any  pupils  in  an  age  cycle,   "NO  TEST  DATA 
COULD  BE  LOCATED"  is  printed* 

The  fiscal  1980  evaluation  called  for  an  average  of  at  least 
0.8  grade-equivalent  years  of  gaih.     Two  asterisks  are 
prinfed  alongside  the  gain  average  if  the  objective  was  met. 
(A  gain  of  0.8  years  sometimes  has  asterisks  printed, 
sometimes  not.     This  is  caused  by  rounding.     If  asterisks 
appear,  the  gain  before  rounding  equalled  or  exceeded  0.8 
years;   if  no  asterisks  appear,  the  gain  before  rounding  fell 
between  0.75  and  0.79  years.) 

The  next  two  columns  present  "MATCHED  CHICAGO  NCE  SCORES." 
NCE  is  the  acronym  for  "Normal  Curve  Equivalent".  NCEs  are 
standard  scores  which  indicate  whether  or  not  pupils  have 
advanced  more  than  their  age  cycle  peers.     These  standard 
scores  are  based  on  the  May  1975  distribution  of  ITBS  scores 
for  all  pupils  citywide.     The  average  score  at  each  age 
cycle  that  year  was  set  to  250,  the  standard  deviation  to 
21.06,  the  lowest  score  to  201,  and  the  highest  to  299. 

The  advantage  of  NCE  scores  is  that  they  permit  comparison 
between  pupils  of  different  ages.     For  example,  if  the 
pretest  average  for  9-year-olds  was  240  and  that  for 
12-year-olds  235,  this  means  that,  at  the  time  of  assignment 
to  Title  I,  the  9-year-olds  in  the  activity  were  doing 
better  than  the  12-year-olds.     That  is  to  say,  the 
9-year-olds  were  performing  closer  to  the  average  for  all 
pupils  of  age  cycle  9  in  the  city  than  were  the  12-year-olds 
with  respect  to  all  pupils  of  that  age  in  the  city. 

These  standard  scores  may  be  converted  to  percentile  ranks 
based  on  the  citywide  distribution.     An  af;e-cycle  NCE 
average  of  235,  for  example,  corresponds  to  the  24th 
percentile,  indicating  that  the  average  pupil  performed 
better  than  24  percent  of  all  pupils  citywide  at  that  age 
cycle.     A  table  to  convert  NCEs  to  percentile  ranks  fo  jws 
this  explanation.  » 

The  last  column  presents  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  made 
gains  in  terms  of  the  standard  scores.     That  is,  it  counts 
up  and  gives  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  improved  their 
percentile  rank  placements  between  the  pre-  and  posttest. 
Any  pupils  whose  pretest  standard  scores  were  below  the  city 
average  of  250 — typically  true  of  Title  I  pupils— and  whose 
percentile  ranks  improved  between  the  pre-  and  posttests, 
quite  clearly  closed  the  "achievement  gap"  between 
themselves  and  the  average  pupil  citywide. 


The  fiscal  1980  evaluation  required  that  60  percent  of  all 
participating  pupils  make  standard  score  gains.     If  this 
objective  was  met,  two  asterisks  are  printed  alongside  the 
percentage.     (As  with  the  grade^equivalent  objective, 
rounding  caused  some  entries  of  60  percent  to  have  the 
asterisks  and  some  not.     Only  for  those  entries  with 
asterisks  was  the  objective  met.     An  entry  of  60  percent 
without  asterisks  indicates  that  the  objective  was  nearly 
met:     the  actual  percentage  of  pupils  vith  gains  in  such 
cases  varied  between  59.5  and  59.9  percent.) 

The  number  of  pupils  whose  scores  were  used  to  compute  the 
standard  score  averages  is  not  printed.     It  is  in  all  case^ 
the  same  as  the  number  of  cases  appearing  in  parentheses  in 
the  grade-equivalent  gain  column. 

CTBS  tables: 

The  CTBS  was  administered  only  to  Title  I  pupils  of  age 
cycles  five  arid  six  and  only  in  May  1980.     Gains  can 
therefore  not  be  calculated.     Rather,  these  tables  permit 
comparison  of  the  results  for  each  activity  to  the  results 
for  all  pupils  tested . 

The  first  entry  in  these  tables  provides  the  total  number  of 
pupils  at  each  age  cycle  tested  with  the  pre-reading, 
reading,  or  mathematics  subtest  as  appropriate  for  the 
activity.     Next,  the  number  of  pupils  whose  scores  fell  into 
each  stanine  is  given.     These  are  the  stanines  of  the 
national  normative  distribution,  not  the  local  distribution 
used  for  the  ITBS  tables.     For  each  activity  and  age  cycle, 
the  average  standard  score  and  the  percent  of  pupils  who 
scored  above  the  national  average  are  provided. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  table  the  national  standard  score 
average,  the  average  for  all  Chicago  Title  I  pupils,  the 
percent  of  all  Chicago  Title  I  pupils  who  scored  above  the 
national  average,  and  th.e  total  number  of  pupils  tested  are 
presented. 

The  distribution  of  the  standard  scores  nationally  ranges 
from  a  low  of  1  to  a  high  of  99  with  an  average  of  50. 
These  standard  scores  too  may  be  converted  to  percentile 
ranks  using  the  conversion  table  which  follows.     In  this 
instance,  add  200  to  each  standard  score  average  and  use 
this  value  to  obtain  the  approximate  percentile  rank  from 
the  conversion  table. 
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43 

246 

93 

281 

44 

247 

94 

283 

45 

247 

95 

285 

46 

248 

96 

287 

47 

248 

97 

290 

48 

249 

98 

293 

49 

249 

99 

299 

50 

250 

er|c  •  . 


« 


PUPIL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TABLES 


ERIC 


1980   TITLP   T   ACHIFVFiKPK'T  RESULTS 
ICTIV^TY    (  6) 
,  COMPUTER-ASSISTED   INSTf>UCTTON   -  READING 


ERIC 


LEVEL/  Pj^ILS 

AGE  .  REPORTiLn 


Gf  ADE 
FCUIVALEMT 


•  TITLE    I      PPL-     POST^-  Gfl  IN 
ACTIVITY    TFST      T^st  SCOPE 


•HATCHED   CHICAGO      %  H"AVING 
NCE  SCOR.FS  POSITIVE 
STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIW 


PRIMARY 
7 


TOTAL:    •  5 
INTEPMECTATE 
9 


"72 


11  I'SS 

TOTAL:  H?!"* 

Mpr'rir 


12 
1! 
1<» 


it*  2  8 


S7 


TOTAL:  t'»70 
ALL 

"oPILS  67»»6 


no   TEST   OATA  -COULD   3E  LOCATED 

2   9       2 «» 8 


? .  T       7 .  .6 


(    757)(    796)(  76f) 

t 

(^.Tl^)  (  17i5  )  {  12  4^  ) 

3.P    .    4.5  .7 

(  1  6,5  fe-J  (  1  7  2  5  )  (  1 5  7 1  ) 


a ,  1      4,9        .p  *♦ 

(  I'o*? )(  1.^16  )  (  1237  ) 

4  ,  F  ,     5  .  4  . 9   *  ♦ 

(    6ol)(    667)(  642) 

4,f        5.4  ,3 

r  2  6  2  I  f^'Tft  n   ?52  I  " 


.7 

(  56bl) 


249  24a 


242  242 


24U  240 


239  241 


24G  241 


2  37  24! 


2  36       2  3e 


2  31        2  34 


23S  239 


239  24C 


4U 


40 


43 


4S 


55 


51 


59 


65  «♦ 


59 


54 


*♦   Ir4DICATES   CRTTFRTA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MFT 

NUlBtP  OF   PUPILS  ON   WHICH   AV£RAi?ES   ARE   SASEO   t^PPitR   IN  PAPENTHESES 


42b 


I«e0   TITLr   T   ACHIFVEMEM  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  tl.9) 
P-''C«R^MVE:0  LNSTPurTIONAL  SYSTEh 


TT?3   RrADiN'G  COMPREHENSION 

LlVEL/     Pu^ILi  C-^AOl 

.      *^EPOKTif:^         .  Fw'JIVALLNT 

T'M  ..  :      .  •  , 

TITlF    I  ''  PPLr  •  POST-  gVin 
ACTIVITY    T«:ST      TEST  SCOPE 

o  R  I  4  R  Y 


HATCHED   CHICAGO^    %  HAVING 
.  NCF   SCORES   •  '      POSITI VC 
'.>»TANDARD' 
SCORF 
GAIN 


ORE-  POST- 
TtST  TcST 


7 

( 

1  .6 

1°)  ( 

?.2 

1  5"^  )  ( 

.7 

2M3 

2m 

HZ 

p 

?3£- 

( 

2.1 

1  a    )  ( 

2.f> 

.?!?)( 

.7 

1  71  ) 

«i77 

2M0 

TuTal : 

•  .7 

0 

236 

57 

T\TtPH':DlAT£ 

9 

( 

?.  3 

121  )  ( 

3.Q 

12"  )  ( 

.6 

111) 

2  32 

2  36 

S8 

( 

^.1 

7?  )  ( 

.2 

76  )  ( 

1  .n 

*« 

2  38 

2M5 

69 

1 1 

{ 

7.n  ' 
i"  )  ( 

33  )  ( 

229 

23a  . 

6  9 

TOTAL : 

•  -"ST 

233 

236 

63 

I? 

T  U  T  A  L  :  11 T- 


3*^  .  3  .  5.    .  U  .  ?  .  S  ** 

(      36 )(      37 )(      3t  ) 

72  H,7  .9  ** 

(      L'>){      fa3)(  b«) 

 — tt^rt  f;-? — ~1  rn^fr 

(     1 1 ) (     11 ) (     1 1  ) 

.  9    *  * 


230  233 
237  240 


ALL 
oyPlLS 


17 

(  "^^7) 


r32  23  7 
2  3a  23fe 
235  239 


65  ** 


63 


65  *» 


61 


*♦    INPICATL?   CRTTlRIA   FOR    ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

.4L'H3iR   OF  PIIPILS   ON   WHICH   AVEPA'cS   ARE   BASEO  APPEAR   IN  ^A'^ENTHESES 


40 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  « 


ACTIVITY: 


CTBS-A  -"-  AGE  CYCLE  5 
PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B  --—  AGE  CYCLE  6. 
READINfe  MATH 


PROGRAMMED  READING  SYSTEM 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINEJ 
TOTAL 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN^ 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 


2^ 

7 
8 

1 
0 

29.1 
0.0 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


6^ 
5 
6 
17 
13 
19 

36.2 
20.3 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

rt 

M 
M 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50,0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  . 5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:      ^  2256 


50.0 
^8.6 

51,3 

2002 


50,0 

31.3 
2719 


50.0 
43-2 

40-2 

1325 


427 


0 


I9sn   TITLP  .1   ftCHIFVFMFNT  PCSULTS 
ACTIVITY    (71  ) 
LA^jGlJAG£   APTS   '^EINFQR  CTmFNT  CEINTFR 


TT'^i  REA-0I4J&— C-OhPREHF-NS  ION 


LLVCL/     PijniLS  uRAOE 
A3r'        hEPORTiIP    .     •  FQUIVAL'£I'T 

'  lU 

TITLT   T     PP£-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TfST      irST  SCOr>£. 


OK IM  * RY 

'7  loT 

TOTAL:  337 


I.NTZ'^^•.F:DIATt 
9  I  or. 

TOTAL:  Hijc 
IJPPtP 

13  IZP 
1 1*  31 


TOTAL:  2Bn 
ALL 

ouoi,'LS  lluf. 


2.6  2.?  .3 

(      lu  )  (  IMl)  (  IM  ) 

"•.r  2.?  .° 

(    1  5?  )  (  1  58 ) (  131) 


2  .'^  ■  2.<? 

(    1  3^  )  (  151  )  (  131) 

? . 1  3.3  .6 

(    15  2)(  158)(  m'^) 

3.7  .6 

{    m'4  )  (  153)  (  1  37) 


't4 5.2  .8  ** 

(    11^  )(  11S)(  10=  ) 

H,^  5.8  1 .n 

(    IG?  )  (  1 IM  )  (  97 ) 

M.7  5 . . 

(      2"^  )  (      in  )  (  ^14) 

.  o  ** 


.7 

,  (  791-) 


NATCHEH  CHICA50  HAVlN(5 
.     NCE'  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRF-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST   ■ TEST  GAIN 


2ft6  252 
236  ■  2HL 
2  39  2»»I 


235  235 

2  3c  2  39 

2  39  2'«C 

237  238 

239  2M2 

238  2«»1 
233  235 
23ij  2«»1 
23o  239 


21 


59 


55 


58 


5«» 


53 


55 


6«»  *♦ 


58 


59 


56 


»*   INOXCATtS   C^ITP-RIA   rOri  ACTIVITY  WERE  MET 

'rj.4tR  OF   PUPILS   ON   WMICH  AVEPA^:£S   ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY: 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  .  .  MATH 


CTBS-B  AGE  CYCLE. 6 

READING  MATH 


LARC 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE' 
TOTAL 

b 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


67 
^11 

11 
9 

10 
5 
8 
7 
5 
1 

^0.0 
37.3 


29 

5 
10 
5 

1 
0 

0 
0 

29.9 
13.8 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  UAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  <^6.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WASs  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 


50.0 
<^8.6 

51.3 

2002 


30.0 

31.3 
2719 


50.0 

^0.2 
1325 


42J 


o 


^TsTPiri    17   UVTI      5613  ^ry^^^ 
■  HPS  ^rtr  y  r  Cr^'.PPFHf;  ^STOr.: 


PP  I  ^  ep> 

H  7 

IOTM:  7 


7  )  (        7  >  ( 


7) 


2  Si        ?  5^ 


po<;tti  vr 

SCORF 


U3 


M  '5 


(        7  )  f        7  M        7 ) 


71 


2  ^  '4  o  3 


1  1 

1 01  at : 

LPPro 

12 


1  1 


^  .6 


.3  .7 


2.1  .  1        1  .  J 


25  1  2'>D 


?M  S        2M  t» 


214  221 


«I3 


\00   ♦  * 


1  1 


P  lib 


36 


e        1  M        1  >  (        1  ) 
.  3 


f  3<<; 


23S  2«5 


2  51        •  3  3 


2M:| 


4? 


fjii^ptnp  or  PUP  n  s       uHTfH  Av«'PAr«^b  ARF  FAsrp  /I  ppf  II  h  T^  pjif^rM^rsrs 


ERiC 
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loan   TITL*:   I   ACHIFVF.hENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  CD 

XMprJoviNi   RTADIMG   ATHTEVE^-lNT    THROUTH   THE    TEACHING   OF  TYPEWRITIM3 

ITt^S   R^iADINi  COMPREHENSION 


LEVEL/ 

PU»ILS 

tiPAOt 

VATCHEO 

CHICAGO 

%  HAVING 

A 

E  P  0   T  £ ") 

M  r  r  c 

r  n  D  r  c 

r  U  i  1  1  1  V  ~. 

IN;  ■■• 

ST  AMD,ARP 

titlF  : 

POST-  C-fi"iN 

DRF- 

POST- 

SCORE 

ACTIVITY 

TFST 

TEST  S, 

C  OP  L 

TEST 

TEST 

GAI;< 

I^T£P.-ir 

ulATE 

r 

9 

1  3 

3  .  7 

,< 

d  4  0 

•J  ll 

*»  c 

1  ? )  ( 

1?  )  ( 

11  ) 

IP. 

3.2 

3.9 

Z  .5  9 

"5  Ij  o 

OA     ^  ^ 

1      )  ( 

UG)  ( 

1  to ) 

11 

»♦  .1^ 

4.7 

ii  o 

O  (1  li 

( 

76"')  ( 

373  )  ( 

3  4  7) 

TOTAL: 

243 

59 

12 

5 

♦  * 

j»  ? 
li  4  3 

Itf  C 

1 4  5 

b 

( 

S13) 

13 

6.0 

1  .0 

24J 

244 

( 

•"i  5  P  )  ( 

•■fcl  )  ( 

530 

l** 

5.9 

1  . 1 

♦  * 

233 

2  39 

73 

2  71  )  ( 

234  )  ( 

2fc2  ) 

T JTAL  : 

1  .0 

** 

24j 

243 

6^  ** 

ALL 

P'JDILS 

.0 

240 

243 

6  3  ** 

(  1 

763  ) 

♦  ♦    iMDICATEr    CRTTFRIA   FOR"  ACTTVITY   WERE  MET 

NUM'?ER   OF   PIJPIlS   ON   „HirH   AVE'^A'^.LS   ARE  RASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


4  I 


lOeH    TITL":   I   ACHIFVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (711 
HO'^F«*AM*S   ME-DTA   SYSTEM    :  READING 


IJOS  R«=:AniM&  COMORPriENSION 


'AOt 


EQUIVALENT 


.  LlVEL/  ''j'ILS 

•  -    ■  -  TN  ■  ■  .■  •■  ■  ■  ; 

TITLE. I  PPE-  POST-  tftlN 

ACTIVITY  TEST  TEST  SCOPci 


PRIMARY 

•  T.  4  9 

TOTAL:  l<i^ 
IfM"^tRrtEDI  ATL 

e  116 

i:  1H3 

11  i? 

TOTAL: 
IJ  i»  P  i  P 

I?  &! 

13  '♦^ 

lU  22 

TJTAL:  12? 


ALL 
PUPILS 


656 


?.t«  ?..e  .2 
{         ft )  (       n^){  ) 

?.T  3.r  .7 

(    1  2  c  )  (  1 2  ?  M  117) 


? .  6  7.1  .5 

(    1C«4)(  11*»M  1G«*) 

? .  ft  3 .  *♦  .6 

(    l^'^X  IS^^X  119) 

3.6  «* .  3  .7 

(/     7*»)(  7E)(  69) 

.6 


U.l  "^..0  .9  ** 

(    «»7)(  ^9)(  «*«;) 

<l.7  5.5  .8 

(      M6)(  '♦9)(  «»6) 

«♦.«  6.n  i.n 

(      !<=>){  21  )  (  19  ) 

.9  *♦ 


.7 


( 


) 


'HATCHED   CHICAGO,-   X  HAVING 
•  MCE-SCORES.    .  -POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
ORE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST      TEST  3AIN 


261 


2«41 


:t»3  2*43 


237  233 


233  235 


238  2'»Cj 


2  36  237 


237  2U0 


37  239 


233  238 


237  239 


237  239 


37 


53 


»»9 


51 


Si 


53 


71  »* 


7«»  ** 


62  ** 


5»» 


»♦   INDICATES  Cr<TTFRIA  FOR  ACTIVITY  W£PE  MET 

i^UtlBtP  OF   PUPILS  ON  WMICH  AVERA^tS   ARE  3ASE0  APPEAR  IN  PARENTHESES 


8 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  19S0  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVIiy: 


CTBS-A  AGE  CYCLE  5  CTBS-B  ~—  AGE  CYCLE  6. 

PRE-READING  MATH     '  READING      .  MATH 


HOFFMAN  MEDIA:  READING 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


3 

5 
6 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


N 

25 

3 

N 

3 

0 

N 

6 

0 

N 

10 

0 

N 

6 

3 

N 

t\7  .5 

62.5 

N 

<»'i.O 

100.0 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 
THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS: 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILSr  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 


50.0 
^8.6 

51.3 

2002 


50.0 
<»0.4 

31.3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 


19on   TITLT   I   ACHIF:\.eMFM  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY-  (  2) 
SYSTf'M         OROGPA^'   -  LANGUAGL  ARTS 


IT^b   RFAOING  COMPREHENSION 


LcVCL,/     Pc'ILS  V  oPAD.t 

AGE         REPORTET  '^QllIVALtNT 

IN 

TlTLF    !■  FPl-     post-  GtIN 

ACTIVITY  T^-ST     TEST  SCQPc 


P T  M  A  S  Y 

7  Ul 


TOTAL:  '♦7C 
IlNiTL-MrOI  ATl 
9  131 


1 


il 

TOTAL  : 
UPPf 
i2 

13 

. T JTaL  : 

ALL 
P J'lLS 


1J7 
'All 


66 
o<»7 


1 . 7  ? .  n  .3 

(■  i6n)(  If.) 

? .  2.5  .3 

(    2  2  ? ) (  2  4  6  )  (  19  3) 


2 . 3.1  .  ? 

(    lSf')(  16«5)(  ISH) 

J.-^  3.6  ■  .5 

(  It:'' )  (  116M  iLi ) 

7.6  ^.2  .F 

(      91  )  (      9«^  )  (  8?  ) 


7  .  f  •  «t  .  1  . 

(      Hr>)(      39  )(  39  ) 

T.f  ^.3  .7 

(      2^M     ^3)(  23) 


(        ?  )  (        "  )  ( 


2  ) 
>6 


(      6  12) 


MATCHED   CHICAGO  •  i  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  ^^AIN 


246  23S 


235 


2*41  235 


230  237 


237  237 


2  38  23S 


237  237 


232  233 


226  228 


227  227 


229  231 


238  236 


37 


37 


■^1 


53 


H9 


65  »♦ 


5  0 


55 


^7 


«ik    TMnirATFS   '"RTTFWIA   FHR   ACTIVITY   W£Ft  MET 

'R   0?  PUpiJ   ON   ,.HICH  AVEPAr.CS   ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PAPENTHESES 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  19«0  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY: 


CTBS-A  — •  AGE  CYCLE  5 
.PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


SYSTEM  so:   LANGUAGE  ARTS 


NUMBER  OF  PUPJLS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


AVfRAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


27 
0 
1 
1 

12 
9 

t 

^5.1 
18.5 


18, 

0. 


112 
3 
10 
30 
37 
23 
8 
I 

37.3 
1^.3 


16 
2 

2 
3 

0 
1 

32.9 
12.5 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  MAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  ^6,5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 


50.0 
^8.6 

51.3 

2002 


50.0 

31.3 
2719 


50.0 
^3.2 

^0.2 

1325 


ERIC 
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ACTIVITY    C  i) 


EQUIVALeNT 


L£VLL7  ?J''1LS 

titlf:  t    p^e-    post-  t«iN 

ACTIVITY   TfST     T'^iT  hZO^Z 


tjTal:  ncii 

I.MTE^^irClATL 

ii  16:"= 
tot^al":"  459.0 


12 


13 


1S7T 
55'» 


TOTAL:  2-'l2 
ALL 


(    12D)  (    U77)  (  IDA) 

(    7Ct»  )  (    756  )  (    6  c6  ) 

.7 


2.7        Z,^  .6 

(  I?**?  )  (  123t»  )  (11  70  ) 

•'.I        ?.3  .7 

(  1»J2  7  )  (  1£»8<5  )  (  1  359  ) 

3.6  .7 

(  l«*ol-»^(  i"^  J3  )  (  1«C1  ) 


«♦.«♦  '      S  .  7  . 9   « ♦ 

(l<»7?Hl»»b7)(l''93) 

,  S.n       6.1        1 .2 

( iu7i )  a«7i )  ( i'»L'* ) 

a  .9        5.9  1.2** 

(   ^22  )  (   52P  )  (   "SL?  ) 

i.>n  ** 


,  q  ** 

t  oCDl) 


''ATCHEn   CHTCAijC      X  riSVING 
NC^   SCORES  POSITIVE 
STAMDARD 
SCORE 
3  A  IN 


•45 


PRE-  COST- 
TEST  TEST 


239  21c 

2«*1  2''2 

233  2t»Q 

237  239 
2  37  ZUL 
2  3  7  2  U  C 

2U0  2«»3 

2«a  2t»^ 

23'^  239 

239  2U3 

238  2«1 


5  3 


5  J 


?7 


57 


57 


ea  ** 


68  ** 


66  ** 


60  ** 


**  if^'JiCATts  rRiTr:«iA  for  activity  wepe  met 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


lACTIVITY! 


CTBS^A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


PRESCRIPTION  LEARNING 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


n 
n 
n 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

n 
n 


n 
n 
n 
n 
n 

M 

M 
M 

n 
n 


20 
2 
2 
2 

8 

1 
1 

47.3 
59.1 


1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

48.8 
0.0 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  UAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  UAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 
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48.6 

51.3 
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50.0 
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2719 
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43^2 

40.2 
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i<isn  TiTLP  I  achi»:v^ment  results 

ACTIVITY  (92) 
HIGH   1^•TF^^SITY   CENTEPS   -  RfAOPJ'i 

TT  =  3   !?FADINj  COh^'^kEHFNSION 


PUPILS 

Gf^ADf 

MATCHEP 

CHICAGO 

t  HAVING 

J^EPORTl.? 

■  'iUIVALENT 

NCE  SCORES 

POSITIVE 

STANDARD 

T  T  T  1  r  T 

PRl-     post-   GA IN 

PRE- 

POST- 

W  ^  V  ^  u. 

ACTIVITY 

jf^sT    T':sT  sco^t: 

T  r  ^  T 

T  r  C  T 

GAIN 

^     I  r  A  r<  T 

IC? 

2,1  ?.6 

.5 

275 

2  36 

U3 

(      91 ) (      93 ) ( 

cf  ) 

TOTAL: 

236 

'43 

JIAT£ 

o 

.6 

240 

2U3 

5  9  ' 

■ 

<    1 V9 )  (    ?GP  )  ( 

lo?  ) 

i'.l 

11'* 

3.1  3.B 

.3 

2  37 

2^40 

.  S3  ** 

(    191 ) (  195)1 

1  y  ) 

11 

136 

^.-f  ^4.5 

.7 

239 

2^4  Cj 

5  3 

(    12?)(  126)( 

1  15  ) 

T jTAL  : 

.7 

2  3e 

2*4  1 

^1  1 

^4.6  5.5 

.9  *« 

2^42 

2 '4  5 

63  >* 

/ 

(    lu")  (    112  )  < 

1  0^4  ) 

17 

1  J« 

** 

211 

2^43 

6'J  ** 

(    1D2)(    10"' )( 

IGl  ) 

« 

5? 

?.3  6.2 

.o  ** 

236 

2«42 

6  6 

<    ^p ) {    51 )  ( 

TOTAL : 

.9  «* 

2'4l 

2*4  44 

63  ♦* 

ALL 

o^PILS 

961 

.7 

239 

2^41 

58 

I 

Sin ) 

**    INDICATES   CRTTFRIA  FOR   ACTIVITY  WERE  MET 

OF   PUPILS   Of4   ,JHICH  AVERAGES  ARE   SASED   APPEAR   I»^  PARENTHESES 
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193n   TITL'="   T   ACHIFVEM'=:nT  RESULTS 

activity  (p2) 
the:  °£adin.'"^  game;  ^ound  syste^i 


TTRG  HEATIVG   COMPRFIhENS  ION 


C^^ADL  ■ 
fiJUIVALEMT 


llvel/  pupils 

i^Z  s^EPORTl'^ 
IN 

TITLE    T    ^,  PPE-'  POST-   6AIM  ' 

activity"  TEST  T^ST  S?C^i: 


P  f<  I M  ^  R  V 

7  •. 


£3 


l.P  2.2  .4 

(        ? ) (      3o ) (  2) 

2.1  2 . ?  .3 

(      1 1  )  (      2  1  )  (  13) 


TOTAL:  .8:^ 
I.-jTEPMcDIATt 
9  T 

TOTAL:  3 


-        2.T  .5 

2  )  (        ?  )  (        2  ) 


ALL 

P jPiLS 


36 


.  7 

17  ) 


MATCHED   CHlCAiC      X  HAVING 
MCE  SCOFFS  POSITIVE 

STAMDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


249  239 

2  3V  233 

2  4L  2  3*4 

2  31*  235 


2 '•Li  ?34 


3  3 


50 


^*    INHICATc*^'   CRITERIA   FOR    ATTIVlTV   WEPE  MET 

MIMficR   OF   PUPILS    ON   k*HlCH   AVLPA^^S    ARF    °ASEn    A?P£A'-J    I N  PARENTHESES 
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- 
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RESULTS  OF 

"HE  MAY  1980 

COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS 

OF  BASIC  SKILLS 

ACTIVITY: 

CTBS-A  AGE 

PRE-READING 

CYCLE  5 
MATH 

CTBS-B  AGE 

READING 

CYCLE  6 
MATH 

HARK 

C 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 

1 

TOTAL 

1  " 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

91 
8 

11 

27 
25 

1 
1 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

38  ' 

3 

3 

9 
10 
10 

1 

2 

0 

M 
M 

n 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 

34.1 
14.1 

M 
M 

36.6 
13.2 

n 
n 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  UAS: 
THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS: 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  MAS: 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS: 

30.0 
46.5 

39.7 

2256 

50.0 
48.6 

51.3 

2002 

50.0  . 
40  .4 

.31.3 

2719 

50,0 
<»3.2 

<»0.2 
1325 

( 

I 

/ 

/' 
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i 
[ 
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1 

1 

1 

IPSa   TITLE   I   ACHI5:  VITMENT  RESULTS' 
ACTIVITY  (97) 
WEW  CENTURY   BASIC  SKILLS 


IT^S   RFADIM6  COMPREHENSION 


6''ADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LqVEL/  FljPILS 
A3E  REPORTEO 
IN 

TITLE    I      PPE-      POST-  SAIM 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCOPE 

TNTEPMEOIATE 

IC  ■  •  7.2 


11 

TOTAL : 
UPP£P 
12. 

13 

li» 


26 
31 

5'' 
13t 


(        t»  )  (        E  )  (        U  ) 

«» .G  .  E  i2  1  .i*  ** 
(      21  )(      26 )(  2M) 

1.3  ** 


M.";        6.1  1.6**, 

(      57 )  (      55  )(      55  ) 

6.2  1.3** 

(    12^)(    125)(  117) 

M.S        6.1  1.3  ** 

(      6l)(      63)(  5?) 


TOTAL:  ^5"^ 


ALL 
PuPiLS 


MATCHED  CHICAGO     %  "HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD* 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  6ATM 


238  2m 

2^2  2  50 

2  m  2  4  9 

2m  250 

238  2«»M 

o 

2  33  24C 

2  3  7  2  4  5 

236  245 


75  ♦* 


62.  ** 


64  *♦ 


71  ** 


78  ** 


78  ** 


76  ** 


7  5  ** 


**   IMDICATlS   CRITERIA  FOR   ACTIVITY  WEPE\HET 

NUM8ER   OF   PUPILS   ON  WHICH   AVERAGES    ARE   9AvSED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 
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I«a0   TITLE   I   ACHIEtfPMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (?3) 
T^IACHIM?   READING   SKILLS   THRObGh  DPA"*A 


IT9S- READING  COMPREHENSION 


L£VEL/      PUPILS,  GPAOL 
AGE         aEPORTlP  EGUIVALlNT 

TITLE   I  pPL-     POST-  GAIN 

ACTIVITY  TEST      TEST  SCCPL 


MATCHCn   CHICAGO      *  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 


PRIMARY 

TOTAL:  ^ 

INTERMEDIATE 

9  19 


in 
11 

TOTAL : 
UP  PEP 
1? 

13 

1«» 

TOTAL: 

ALL 
"UPILS 


70 

?73 
?17 

3fi 

m5 

69*> 


3*^  3.3 

(        6  )  (        9  )  ( 


,7 
6  ) 


3.T  3.? 


.3 


.6 


(      1    )  (      1    )  (       1 «»  ) 
3.T        "l.l  .9  *♦ 


.7 


<    173  )  (  1  71  )  (  1  67  ) 
.7 

«4  .  5  ^-  .  3  .  T 

(    196)  (  197)  (  im) 

S.?  5.1  .9  ** 

(    l^o  )  (  l**"  )  (  1  «♦!  ) 

5.3  6.3    .  .9  ** 

(      2t>){  37  )(  37  ) 


(  ) 


PRE-  PCST- 
TEST  TEST 


261  Z'-jS 


261  255 


2'*9  250 


2'«1  2^2 


2m  2«»3 


2'«2  2'«3 


2 '4 2  2'*'* 


2  39       2"  3 


2'42  2'«3 


2'«2  2'«3 


STANDARD 

SCORE  ■ 
GAIN 


"33 


33 


36 


53 


5«*  , 


51 


61  ** 


70  ** 


57 


5  5 


*♦   INDICATES   TRITFRIA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUMBER    OF   PUPILS   ON   WHICH   AVEPAGES    ARE   3ASED    APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 
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1980   TITLF   I   ACHIEVFMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  («?U 

AN   LCLTCTIC   AP.PRDACH   TO  CCPRPCTIVL   AND  REMEDIAL  READING  INSTRUCTI 


IT=5S   READING  COMPREHENSION 


LEVEL/     PUPILS  'GRADE 
AGE  REPORTEn  EQUIVALENT 

IN 

TITLE    I  PRE-     POST-  GAIN 

ACTIVITY  TEST     TEST  SCORE 


MATCHED   CHICAGO     *  HAVING 
"MCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
SCORE 
GAIN 


PRE-  POST- 
TEST  TEST 


PRIM.'^R  Y 


7 

men 

t 

1.7 

125)  ( 

2.1 

^72  )  ( 

.6 

\ZZ) 

2«46 

2«41 

1  -'^ 

1 

1 

ft 

iiaf. 

t 

2.0  2.6 

96««  )  (  in78  )  ( 

.7 

9u7  ) 

2  35 

237 

1  " 

\ 

TOTAL  : 

2186 

.7 

236 

237 

■  i 
1  51 

\ 

INTERME 

OIATE 

\ 

o 

na? 

( 

2.6 

«?76)  ( 

3.1 

<?2«4  )  ( 

.6 

9.ZP  ) 

236 

238 

98° 

t 

7.G 

085  )  ( 

3.6 

01«4  )  ( 

.6 

PiU) 

235 

237 

5b 

11 

7U3 

( 

3.«4 

677  )  ( 

«4.1 

698  )  ( 

•  7 

6^1  ) 

2  3«4 

C  i  1 

TOTAL  : 

.e> 

235 

237 

56 

'.V 

12 

5b? 

( 

A,? 
6  1  7  )  ( 

5  .n 

618  )  ( 

.8  . 

5B5  ) 

237 

2  MO  

62 

13 

633 

( 

U.T 

561  )  ( 

5.8 

595  )  ( 

1  .1 

^57) 

237 

2UZ 

69 

l** 

16!^ 

1 

U  .6 

lU?  )  ( 

5.7 

15«4  )  ( 

1 .1  ** 

1  39  ) 

232 

237 

75 

** 

TOTAL : 

1160 

1  .0  ** 

237 

2 '4  1 

6b 

ALL 
PUPILS 

6399 

( 

.7 

U61S  ) 

2  36 

238 

58 

**   INDICATES   CRTTTRIA   FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUMBER   OF  PUPILS   ON   WHICH, AVERAGES   ARE  BASED   APPEAR   IH  PARENTHESES 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF 

BASIC  SKILLS 

\ 
\ 

activity:                                                      'cTBS-A    AGE 

PRE-READING 

CYCLE  5 
MATH 

CTBS-B  —  AGE 
READING 

\ 

CYCLE  6 
MATH 

/ 

ECLECTIC  APPROACH  TO  READING 

/  • 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE' 

TOTAL                                                    ,  2 

1  n 

2  M 

3  M 

4  N 

5  M 

6  .                .  M 
-        7  M 

8  M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
N 
N 
M 
N 
N 

587 
31 

119  / 
138 

159  / 

72  / 
19  / 

,  7  / 

/  55 
6 
7 
11 
4 

ri 

10 
6 
0 

AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE:  M 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN:  M 

N 
N 

<t0.9  / 
31.5  ^ 

/ 

40.4 
40.0 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 
THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTB5  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 

50.0 

51.3 
2002 

/ 

50./0 
<»0/4 

31.3 

2719 

50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 

ERIC  ^ 

t 

1960   TITLF   I   ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (aS) 

BEHAVIORAL   RESEARCH  L AB OP  AT OR lES / SULL I V AN  READING  PROGRAM^ 


ITBS  READING  COMPREHENSION 


uRADE 
EwUIVALEMT 


L£VEL/  t'JOILS 
AGE  ^^EPORTEH 
IN 

TITLE   I     PRl-     POST-   &« IN 
'    ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCORc. 


PRIMARY 
7 


28 


TOTAL:  23 
INTERMEDIATE 
11  21 


l.o      2.2       i.n  ♦« 

(        7)  (     26 ) (        7 ) 

1.0  ♦* 


7.9       U.8  1.0 

(      20) (     20 )(  19) 


TOTAL : 
UPPER 
12 

TOTAL: 

ALL 
ojPILS 


21 


2«» 


2«» 


73 


1  .0  *♦ 


3.5       4.0  .5 

(     Zi*){      21  X  2'«) 

•  5 


sn ) 


MATCHED  CHICAGO     *  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN! 


25J.  253 

251  253 

2'«0  2'«5 

2««0  2'«5 

2  29  2  30 

229  230 

237  239 


57 
57 

58 
58 

54 
54 
56 


INDICATES  CRITERIA   FOR   ACTIVITY  WERE  MET 
NUMBER  OF   PUPILS   ON  yHICH   AVERAGES   ARE   BASED   APPEAR  IN  PARENTHESES 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY! 


CTBS-A   AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


BRL-SULLIVAN  READING  PROGRAM 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINEs 
TOTAL 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN' 


n 

N 
M 

M 

n 

N 

N 
N 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


13 
1 
4 
2 
4 
2 

41.1 
38.5 


n 
n 

M 

n 
n 
n 

n 
n 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 


50.0 
48.6 

51.3 

2002 


50.0 
40.4 

31.3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 
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1980   TITLF   1.  ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
.    ACTIVITY  (86) 
SCOTT  FOPESMAN   RrAOING  SYSTEM 


UPS   READIN3  COMPREHENSION 


6'1A0£ 
ECUIVALENT 


Llvel/  pupils 
a5e  reported 

title  i  pre-.  post-  6ain 

ACTIVITY  TEST     TEST  SCOPl 


INTEIRMEOIATE 
9  28 


2.U  3.0 


.6 


10 
11 

TOTAL: 

UPP£R 
1? 

TOTAL: 

ALL 

OJPILS 


37 


32 


97 


(      2P  )  <     28 ) <      2P ) 

3.1        3.9  .? 

<      3*»  )  <     i*»  )  (      3^  ) 

3.9  .9 

(      31  )  (     32  )  (      31 ) 

.8 


2.7  3.5 
(        3  )  (        3  )  ( 


.8  ** 

3  ) 

.3  *♦ 


100 


(        95  » 


MATCHED  CHICAGO     X  HAVING 
NCE  SCOPES  POSITIVE 

STANOARO 
SCORE 
GAIN 


PRE-  POST' 
TEST  TEST 


233  236 

237  2'»2 

229  23t» 

273  237 

22^  229 

22^  229 

2  33  2  37 


61  «« 


70  «« 


77  «♦ 


70  *« 


67  ♦* 


67  ** 


69  »* 


INDICATES   CRITERIA   FOR   ACTIVITY   WEPE  MET 
NUMBER  CF   PUPILS   ON   WHICH  AVERA'^-ES   ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 
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1960   TITLf   I   ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY (89) 
OPEN  COURT'  CORRCLATtO  LAN3UAG£  ARTS  PROGRAM 


ITRS  READING  COMPREHENSION 


GRATE 
EQUIVALENT 


L£VEL/  PUPILS 
AGE  iVEPORTEn- 

TITLE    I     P-'E-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCOPE 


HATCHED  CHICAGO     X  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
SCORE 
GAIM 


PRE-  POST- 
TEST  TEST 


PRIMARY 
7 


IC*  1  .o  7.2  .9 

(        9)  (  79) (  7) 

bS  1 .?  3.3  .5 

{  Hb){  )  (  37  ) 


TOTAL:  169 
iNTEOflEDIATE 
9  15 

in  5 


TOTAL  : 

ALL 
P JPILS 


20 


189 


l.a  2.5 

(      12)  (  11  )  < 

l.**  1.9 

(        3)  (  '♦)  ( 


( 


.5 


.8 

9  ) 

.8 

3  ) 


.6 

56  ) 


2'»8  2'*9 


233  231 


235  23«» 


2  23  2?9 


210  216 


219  226 


232  272 


«»3 


«»1 


«»1 


ino  «♦ 


53 


♦  ♦   INRICATES   CRITERIA  FOR   ACTIVTY   WERE  MET 

NUMBER  OF   PUPILS   ON  WHICH   AVLRm^-ES   ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITYs  CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5  CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

PRE-READING               MATH                 READING  MATH 

OPEN  COURT  CORRELATED 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINEs 

TOTAL  5  n  99  3 

1  0  M  5  0 

2  0  M  6  1 

3  0  M  .  !<♦  1 
^  0  M  8  1 

5  1  M  33  0 

6  0  M  24  0 

7  1  M  7  0 

8  2  n  1  0 

9  •  1  M  I  0 

AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE:  75.6  N  47.0'  28.8 

PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN:  100.0  N  49.5  0.0 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  MAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  <i6.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  MAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  UAS:  2256 
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51.3 
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50.0 
40.4 

31.3 

i>719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 
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l^BC   TITLF   T   ACHIE  VFME.vT  RESULTS 

 ^  t^JfJ^A/Jl^^'i-^QQ.)  

o^lN   Cv-UR''   rJE'-ie  01  AL   HEADING  PPOfiSAM 
TTfiS   REATINU   COMP RT HF NS I ON 


3RA0t 
ECUIVALENT 


LiVlL/  PJPILS 
TN 

TI^LT    I  P'^L-      POST-  GAP) 

ACTIVITY  T'^ST      TFiT  SC0D£ 


r I M  A  Y 


TQTAL:  2*^ 
I.JT^PMEQIATE  ■ 


11  u:? 

TOTAL:  7Sn 
UPP  CP 

13  '  3n 

Hi  9 

TOTAL:  36 


ALL 
PUPILS 


1.7       2,0  .f 

(      12)(  i!!) 


.S 


(      5«')<  S?)(  56) 

i.r  3.&  .ft 

{      77)(  75)(  7?) 

3.-»  3.9  .5 

(      ,97  )(  9ft  )(  914) 

.6 

(    m)(  «♦«»)(  3°) 

■^.9~  5.1  1.7** 

(      2«»(  27 »(  :6) 


o  )  (         9  )  ( 


.  "J  ** 
1  ,n  ** 


(  •^C) 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      \  HAVING 
NCE   SCCS^s  POSITIVE 

s'tanda«p 

''RF-     POST-  SCCi^E 
TEST     TeH.  gain 


230  2?9  31 

2'?0  229  "^l 

23D  233  62  ** 

235  237  ^3 

2  33  23*t 

233  235  51* 

2  39  2'«1  ?56 

229  235  73  **„ 

J. 

226  229  71  ♦* 

23M  23>J  6«»  ** 

273  235  55 


♦  *   I^^DICAT£S   CRITERIA   FOr«   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUMP,£R   CF   PUPIL*;   ON   WHICH   AVERAGES   ARE   BASLD   APPEA'R   IN   P AP£^JrHESES^ 


26 


  i9iin  titlf  T  achievfment  results  ^  

ACTIVITY  (fi7) 

t^'C   COiRO./SCHf'EPLE'iR    :   PMO^'t  T  I C /L  I NGU  IS  T I C   READING   AND  LANRUAGT  SYSTEM 

ITi^S   HFAOI'>IG  COMPftPHENSION 


t;''AD£ 
•CaUIVALENT 


L£.Vc:L/  PJPiLS 
A3E  REPOSTED 
■  IN 

TITLT   I      P'^E-     "OST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   T^ST      TEST  SCO^L 


PRIMASY 


11 


TOTAL:  U 
TNTlRMEDIATE 
Q  IF 


1  1 
TOTAL: 

12 

TOTAL : 

ALL 

PUPILS 


20 


1.9  2.3  .e  *♦ 
I        9)  (      11  )  (  9) 


:.7        Z,'*   ■  .6 
(      11  )  (  )  (      13  ) 


"'.9  2.P 


•.1 


<        1  )  (        1  )  (        1  I 


,a  '4.2 


.It 


(      «♦ )  (       )  (  ) 

.5 


.6 


(        T)  ( 


7  )  (  1) 


(       2n ) 


■HATCHED-  CHTCAGO      %  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
SCORE 


PRE-  POST- 
TEST  TEST 


2  31  238 

231  23S 

238  2'42 

2'»1  232 

2'42  2  39 

Z39  2'4u 

231  233 

231  233 

236  239 


IAIN 

56 
56 

62 


25 


f  3 


67  ** 


67 


53 


♦  *  INHICATlS  -CRITERIA  FOR  ACTIVITY  WERE  MET  „.n.-MTurccc 
NUMBER   OF   PUPILS    ON   -MICH   AVERAGES    ARE   BASEP   APPEAR    IN  oaplNTHESES 


ER.1C 


27 


l  Ok  P    TTTL*^    T    ftr.MIF  tfFMF  NT_  P E  S UL.I5  

ACTIVITY  ir-e) 
a^A   COMBRifHPNSION/VOCflQULaRY  PROGRAM 

ITtOS   rtTAHIVC,   COMPfiPTHENS  ion' 


LEVEL/  PUPILS 
AGE  ►REPORTED 


SRAOE 
FQUIVALLNT 


I.g 


TITLf:   I     f-'^ti-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCCl 


1<> 


R  T    A  R  Y 
7 


TOTAL:  2' 
iNTEf^MEClATE 


If. 
11 
TOTAL: 

1? 

TOTAL: 

ALL 
PbPILi 


17 


9«» 


(        ^)  (      13)  (  3) 


^.2  ?.7 
(        "  )  (        7  )  ( 


(      25 )(  2?) 


7 . «»  4.0 


<    n ) (    16 ) (    1- ) 

1.4  4. 4  1  ."^  *«■ 
(    n ) (    1 ? ) (  17) 

.7 


T.U        «»  .o        1  .]  *♦ 

(        4  )  (        7  )  (        '  ) 

1.1  ** 


.7 

(        66  ) 


MATCHED   CHTCAG'^      %  HAVINP, 
UCF.   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-       '  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


•7,7 


241  2'»«< 

2^2  242 

2  35  24c; 

239  2M2 

233  2:^8 

233  27d 

239  242 


67  ** 


43 


57 


45 


65 


57 


ino 


lOQ  *♦ 


53 


INDICATES   CftlTFRIA  FOR   ACTTWITY  WERE  MET 
NUMBER  OF   PUPILS   ON   UHICH ' AVERAGES   ARE   BASEH   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


4r  ■  > 


28 


l«55'i   TiTL"^   I   ACHIFVEMfM  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  i'^H) 
SKA    CC^'RECTIVl   WFlAOINu  P!">OGKAM 


TT^S   READING)   GOhP  RF  HP  NS  I  ON 


LEVEL/  PJOlLb 

T.N 


jRAOE 
EQL'IVALLMT 


TITLF    I      P-'E-  POST- 
ACTIVITY   TTST      TES"!-  SCO^^E 


TNTEPMEUT-ATE 


IC 
11 
TOToAL  : 

12 


l** 


?  7 


36 


I IM 


1  j: 


76 


1" 


TOTAL:  197 


ALL 
OvJPlLS 


•<11 


\ 


( 


3;i  3.5 


3 . ?  3.9  ,7 

(      3S  )  (  3"^. )  (  3*4  ) 

3.6  U.7  1.1** 

(    «*T )  (  i47 )  (  ) 


.        n .  7        . 9  *  * 

(  ) (      97 ) (  91) 


.9  ♦« 


(      6  o  )  (      7  ?  )  (      6  ) 

/ 

(      !■')(      17)  {  16) 


.  "5  ♦* 

(      ?73  ) 


MATCHED   CHTCA3C  "   i.  HAVING 
\CF   SCCRFS  POSITIVF 

S  TAMjARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCOi?E 
TEST     TEST  3AIN 


ZHH  Z^+Z 

2  37  2«»3 

239  2»»2 

2  3«»  2  38 

234  277 
2?6  2  3C 
233  237 

235  239 


35 


53 


67  «* 


55 


68  ♦* 


6H  «♦ 


6<2 


66  «* 


62 


**   INDICATES  CSITE.RTA  FOR   ACTIVITY  WERE-  MET 

NUMOlR   of   PUPILS   ON   uHlCH   AVEPAPES   ARE    BASED   APPEAR    IN  PAPEMTHESES 


4  ^  '2 


29 


198"   TITLF    T    A  CH  IF.  VP  MF!  NT  RESULTS 
/  A  C  T  I  V I  T  Y    (  1  1  ) 

5jPpn;?T   SYSTEMS  ^OP   !  ND I V  It  U  «  Ll  ZP"D  READING 


TT^S   RE-A!?IN5  COMPftlZHENSION 


CwUIVALENT 


LlVlL/  oyPILi 
to-F  wEPf^RTtO 

TITLF   !  P-E-     POST-   6'- IN 

ACTIVITY  Ti^ST      TFpT  SC^PE. 


7  ol 

TOTAfL:  99 
iNTcPMEDIATE 
9  5'" 


in 
11 

TOTAL : 

ir 

13 
1»» 


TOTAL  : 

ALL 
PU°ILS 


rr 


51 


3^ 


MATCHED  /CHICAGO  HAVIf4G 

MCE  s/iORFs  positive: 

STANDARD 
PRE-/    POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAI^4 


43 


/     2  34       2  33 


230  2?9 


233  240 


235 


^9  2'*6 


252  252 


241  244 


49  249 


243  242 


40 


56 


52 


38 


43 


43 


4U 


44 


57 


43 


45 


iNPiCATtS   CRITFHTA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 
NUM^tP   OF   PUP/ILS   OiM   toHICH   AVtPA\GES  j  ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


7- 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAri980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY: 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  ATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS  FOR  READING 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINEs 
TOTAL 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN  J 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


46 
5 
6 
12 
11 
11 
1 

32-6 
10,9 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  a,  2256 


50.0 
4a.  6 

51.3 

20  02 


50.0 
40.4 

31.3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 


4^ 


ERIC 


198"  titlf  t  ftCHiE vf:^^■E:^.T  results 

ACTIVITY  (17) 

LA*GUA.3£.    IN  TRANSITION 


TTBi>   RFADP.'S  COKPR.flHf i^SION 


GRADE 
fwUIVALENT 


L£VEL/  PUPILS 
»GE  kEPOUJI^- 

flTL^    I  F^E-     POST-  GAIV 

ACTIVITY  T~ST      TfiST  SCCf'L 


PftlMAr^Y 

7  1S5 


( 


1 . ■  2 .  ?       .  ?  /  *  * 
7)(  ^:^)( 


3  151 

TOTAL:  306 
TNTEOMEDTATE 
9  11 9 

l*^  31 

56 

51 
33 
1  31 
69? 


1.6 


.5 


(      «♦&)(      77  )(  37) 

.6 


2.1 


.6 


(      33)(      47)(  Z^) 

2.2        2, P.  i^7 
(      32  )  (     4'' )  (      3n  ) 


11. 

TOTAL : 
UF-Pt" 
12 


3.0 


.9  ** 


(      7)(  f.) 


2.5  2.0 


.6 


IM 


T^TAL  : 

ALL 

ou^ILS 


(      IPX      12)(  9) 

3.1  i»  .  «♦  1  .  ?  ♦  * 
(      IOC      l?)l  5) 

7.6  3.9  1  .I  ** 
(         «4  )  (         ")  (  ) 

1  .0  ** 


r  121) 


WATCHED   CHICAGO     J.  HAVING 
NICE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
SCORE 
SAIN 


PRE-  POST 
TEST  TEST 


2'*1  2^*3 

229  230 

£30  2  71 

226  230 

223  226 

23J  235 

2  25  2  30 

218  221 

226  2  35 

221  231 

221  227 

226  230 


33 
57 

59 

6  3  «* 

S3  ♦* 

63  ** 

67 

100  ♦* 

ICO  *<■ 

83  ♦* 

61  *« 


♦  ♦   li^DICATtS   CRITEftlA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WcPE  MET 

NUMPtP'OF   PUPILS   CN   «HICH   AVERAGES   ARE   5ASED   APPEAR   IN  ^AREMTHESES 


45  G 


32 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


activity: 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING       —  MATH 


LANGUAGE  IN  TRANSITION 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


1 


AV^ERAGE 
PEI|CENT 


STANDARD  SCORE: 
ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
S 
9 


25 

5 
10 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

2«  .  7 
3.8 


7 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 

54.4 
37.5 


93 
11 

16 
32 
24 
4 
2 
0 
0 

36.9 
18.3 


45. 
52. 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  MAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  ,  2256 


50.0 
48.6 

51.3 

2002 


50.0 
40.4 

V  I 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 


457 


i08T  TITL?:   I   ACHIPVfMFNT  PESOLTS 
ACTIVITY  tOc) 
TcACHING  filflAniMG   THROUGH  NEW"£PY   AWARD  SERIES 


IT?i   READING  COKPRflHENSION 


5:?ADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LEVEL/  J>'J'»ILS 
A3E  REPOkTEO 
IN 

TITLE   T     f-^c-  POST-  6AI*i 

ikCTIVITV   TEST  TEST  SCO'^t 


Ir^TcPMEDIATE 
11  Z'? 


TOTAL : 

L'PP£R 
1? 

17 

1*» 


137 


?ai 


Hi 


TOTAL:  779 


u.t     5.7      i.n  ** 

(      1.1  I  (      22  n  ZD 

I.n** 


»».9        5.7  ,1  ** 

(    131X    128)(  li:'*) 

.n     5 .?       .<?  ** 

(  1S8)(  195)1  lb6l 
(      27M      3«n  35) 

♦* 


''ATCHEO   CHICAGO     S.  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
SCORE 


PRE-  P05;T- 
TEST  TEST 


2*»9  253 


2*»9  253 


2«H»  246 


2«»0  2«»2 


236  2"?7 


2»»1  2*»3 


GAIN 


55 


55 


61  ** 


57 


57 


59 


ALL 
PUPILS 


.  P  ** 

(      365  ) 


2«4l  2<43 


53 


TWDICATtS  CRTTEtIA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  KET 
NUM3ER   OF   PUPILS  ON   «(HICH  AVEPAGES   ARE  BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


45j 


34 


i9dC   TITLK   I    ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY 

:f-ClvTt;UALI7ED   I.WSTOUCTION'   W/   AUGMENTE.D  STAFFING   FOR  K6   t  PRI^*  LEVELS 


TT9i   READING   COM"  K^^  HF  .^S  I  ON 


GRADE 
FQ'JIVALL^JT 


llvzl/  Pupils 

A5E  r>FP0RTEO 

TITLE    I     (-"^c-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   T^^ST     TEST  SCOPE 


MATCHET   CHICAGO      \  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     T'IST  GAIN 


PKIMflRY 

7  9  3  ' 

T»)TAL:  l^iD 
T  nTEPMFuI  ATtl 

9  mo 


1.7  2.2 

(    10n(    ^5U)(  9?) 


1 


,0  *♦ 


(    770)(    9Z«»)(  734) 


ID 


TOTAL: 


20 


p. 3       ?.9  .7 

(    34«  )  (    5  37  )  (  3  2? 

2.9  l.n'** 
(      27)  (      25 ) <      23 ) 


ALL 

ojPILS  2^7^ 


24fc  244 

232  236 

234  237 

231  235 

223  233 

231  235 

2  33  2  37 


50 


59 


58 


61  ♦* 


fi7  ** 


62  *« 


59 


(  iia?) 


♦  ♦    INDICATES   rRlTF>^IA   FOR    ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUMPEP   OF  PUPILS   ON   •HIGH   AVERAGES   ARE  EASED   APPEAR   IN  r-ARENTHESES 


4rK) 


ERIC 


35 


1960   TITL^   T   ACHIF:  Vli:MENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  125) 

IVOTvTCt'ALIZED   luSTPUCTTCN   W/    AU^MtNTTC   S'ta'^FING  FOR  KS   £   FRI^'  LEVELS 


iTfiS    MATH  Tf>T/>L- 

LcVtL/      PJOILS  GRADE 
tijZ         ;VEPCRTED  EQUIVALENT 
T\ 

TiTLE    T  P'^E-     POST-  GAIN 

ACTIVITY  T'-ST      TS^ST  SCC^c 


7 

5  097 

TOTAL:  1^30 
Ii\TEPrtEuIAT£ 
o  ma 


l,h  2,1 


(    1      )  (    751  )  (      '^9  ) 


'.3  3. 


.7 


29 


f    Jt*6  )  (    391  )  (    323  ) 

7, 4        3.?  .P  ** 

(      22 ) (      28  ) (      22  ) 


TOTAL: 
ALL 

PUPILS  237fl 


(    11L3  ) 


PATCHED   CHICAGO      Ti  HAVING 
MCF   SCORES  POSITIVE 

S  TAND ARD 
SCORE 


PRE-  POST- 
TLST  TEST 


2'4t4  2M5 

236  240 

237  2»'l 

236  2'4l 

236  2*41 

238  241 

237  241 


JAIN 

62  ** 

6.0  ** 

62  *♦ 

64  *♦ 

62  «♦ 
61 


♦  «  T^niCATcIS  CRITERIA  FOR  ACTIVITY  WERE  MET  .-..rurcrc 
NUMBER   OF    PUPILS   0,N   WHICH   AVERAGES    ARE   9ASE(?    APPEAR    IN  PAPtNTHESES 


4ih) 


ERIC 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKKLS 


ACTIVITY! 


CTBSrA  AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


AUGMENTED  STAFFING^  PRIMARY 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE^ 
TOTAL 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN = 


486 
53 
40 

77 
149 
69 
64 
21 
13 
0 

39.9 
25.0 


492 
65 
30 

116 
59 
74 
56 
55 
13 
24 

42.1 
38.4 


529 
60 
56 
97 
131 
105 
59 
13 
5 
3 

37.0 
25.8 


421 
42 
46 
58 
84 
68 
73 
36 
6 
8 

42.  0 
36.6 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS: 
THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS: 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS: 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS: 


50.0 
46.5 

39.7 

2256 


50.0 
48.6 

51  .3 

2002 


50.0 
40.4 

31 .3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 


ERJC 


4Ci 


l^oH    TiTL^    T    fi.CHIi:\(EMENT  RESULTS 
aCTIVITY  . 

P'3I\/TDUALI?£n   iNSTPUrTION  W   AU^^MCIxTlD   STAFFING.   FOR   IMT   L   UPPFR  LEVELS 


IT=<S  RTAOIMG  COKPF.EHE\SION 


C  R  A  D  £ 
EQUIVALENT 


LcVdL/  ^yt'ILS 
AGC  hEPCkTED 
TK 

TITL'"    T      P^L-      POST-  £AIN 
ACTIVITY   TFST     TEST  SCCRt 


PRI".  aft  Y 


TOTAL:  4 
TNTEPMECIATE 
0  660 


IP 


11 


b2 


TOTAL:  Zl9r 


i: 


11 


•6  76 


14 


216 


TOTAL:  l^D^ 
ALL 

PUPILS  361+1 


2.?        2.P  .7 

<      3^=  )  (      4--  )  (      24  ) 


7.4  2.9  .6 

(    S73)(  ^91)<  ".12) 

2.7  "^.3  .7 

(    ■'56  )  (  796  )  (  7£4  ) 

■ 3V 1  3.9  . " 

(    fu?)(  63r)(  '=5'^) 

.7 


3 .  *•  4  .  «♦  .3 

<  ^77)  (  f.95)<  5  36  ) 

4. 1  S . 1  1  *♦ 

<  UfaDX  423) 

4.3  S  .  2  .9 

<  I'J^X  1  92  )(  1  77  ) 

,0  *« 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      *  ni.vING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANOAi^D 
DRF-      POST-  SCORT 
TEST      TtiST  GAIM 


2T9  2^1 

239  241 

231  234 

23J  233 

23J  2  34 

230  234 

231  234 
2  31  2  3  E 
229  233 
2?':  2  34 
231  23^ 


4K 


U4 


3D 


59 


64  V* 


60 


62  ** 


63  »* 


69  *« 


64  ♦* 


61  ** 


•  ♦  -INQICATES   CRITERIA  FOK   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUMSwP   OF   PUPILS   OU   WHICH  AVERAfrES   /'RE, RASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


48  4^^^ 


38 


1<?S0   TiTLf   I   ACHIF  VCP'^NT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY 

"JTVIDUA>  I.-lO   irjGTPUCTTOM   W   AU5MENT£0  ST/*FPIN6   FOR   INT   L   UPPFR  LEVELS 


IT£S   •••ATH  total 


TQUIVALENT 


LiVwL/-  Roi'ILS 

431  kEPORTlD 

In.  " 
TITL*"    !     P'^E-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY    TEST      TEST  iCCRE. 


Oft  !  MARY 


MS 


TOTAL: 

INTERMEDIATE 
9  bbP 


i  1 

TOTAL : 
UPPk.f7 
12 

1  ' 

I'* 


?5? 


6  7*? 


190 


5  76 


S  14 


?16 


2.2  .7 
.7 


2.'^  3.1  .6 

(    5  7'')(  6a' )(  539) 

7 ,  Q  3.5  .6 

(    741 )  (  79?  )  (  7C7  ) 

7.?  4.0  ."^ 

(    6Gn)(  635)(  S7P,) 

.6 


3."  4.5  .7 

(    =72)  (  590.  )(  5tfl) 

4.3  5.2  .9  *<■ 

(    451)(  457)(  41 R) 

4.5  5.3  .P 

(    19  3)(  137)(  172) 


TOTAL:  1456 
ALL 

PUPILS  3641 


(    2976  ) 


^'ATCHED   CHICAGO      %  HAVING 
N'Cti  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  'GAIN 


2  47  246 

247  248 

239  239 

237  237 

234  236 

237  237 

234  235 
232  235 
229  233 
2  33  2  35 

235  236 


<»7 
47 

53 

4B 
57 
52 

•♦9 

61  <■» 
63  «<■ 
55 
53 


•  *    TNOICATl*:    CRITERIA   FOR    ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

numb:'   0?    PUPILS   ON    WHICH    AVERAGES    ARE   BASED    APPEAR    IN  PAPENTHESES 


463 


39 


l^Sr    TITLP"    T    ACHlPVEMrNT  P£SULTS 
,    aCTIVITY  (e'4) 
(TNCYCLdPrOlA   e«?ITANMe-4  •  S   LANGUAf-L   EXPERIENCFS   IN  C>EADING 


TT?5   RPAOING  COMPF.rH^'NSlON 


G.PAHE 
rgUIVALENT 


A3E  kEPOWTED 
T  4 

.     TiTLf:    I      P'^E-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY    T-ST      TEST  SCOTE 


7 

TOTAL:  2  9  "4 

TiNTlPMEDIATE 

9  m 


TOTAL : 


ALL 


141 


33^ 


1.7  2.?  .5 

(      e)(  ii7)(  ft) 

1 .  e  2.7  .  9  *  « 

(  135)(  11'*) 


1.9  2.9  1 .n  ** 
(      3'4)(      39)(  S^t) 

1  .P  *♦ 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      \  HAVING 
NCE  SCOFFS  POSITIVE 

STAMOARC 
SCORE 
SAIM 


PRE-  POST' 
TEST  TEST 


.0  *« 

(  15**) 


2   5  2  3  9 

232  239 

233  233 

2  2'*  275 

2  2^4  2?5 

231  237 


INDICATES'  CRITERIA  FOR    ACTTVITY    WEP£  MET 


17 


58 


56 


76  ♦* 


76 


60 


'PjPiLS 

nSmBlR   of   PUPILS   ON   WHICH   AVERAf-ES   ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PAPENTHESES 


40 


I9sn  m^lf:  I  ACHIEVTM'^NT  pesults 

ACTIVITY(<^»*) 

Encyclopedia  E;pitammca«<;  lamguagc:  experiences  I^J  peading 

/ 

ITbS   MATH  TOTAL 


LEVEL/  °UoiLS 
AGE  t^EPORTE!? 


GRADE 
^itJIVALEMT 


T  » I 


"'Z-      POST-  GAIf; 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCOPE 


MATCHED   CHICAGO    /X  HAVING 

r'CE  SCORES  /positive 

/  STANDARD 

sco^^E 


PRE-  POST- 
TEST  TEST 


/ 


1 4  0        1.5     ? . n 

(        5  )  (    116  )  ( 


211 


238 


2."     1.^  ** 

(    1  1    )  (    1  3  ^  )  (  IIP) 


239  2«6 


7G  «« 


TJTAL: 

IUTCMEjIATE 


239  2'«6 


69  ♦* 


m  1  .  <5  3.0 

(      J**  )  (      37  )  ( 


i.n 

Z''  ) 


:30 


2M0 


8*4  ** 


TOTAL : 


()1 


1  .'^ 


230 


ALL 

Pu^ILi 


73S 


I.n  «'» 
(    mT ) 


37 


2«4«4 


72  «* 


♦«    INDICATES    CRITERIA   FOR    ACTIVITY    WEPE  MET 

NUrtSd^   OF    PUPILS   Ofj   wHICHvAVEPAGES    ARE    BASED    APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


■5 


4Ca 


41 


0 

\  ■ 

1 

9 

■■  t 

RESULTS  OF 

THE  MAY  l*9iftifc6'l1PR^ 

TESTS  OF 

BASIC  SKILLS 

• 

•  ACTIVITY: 

CTBS 
PRE- 

-A  -  — 
READING 

AGE  CYCLE  5 
MATH 

CTBS-B  AGE 

READING 

CYCLE  6 
MATH 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE*. 
TOTAL 

1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

n 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

141 
19 
17 
32 
35 
'26 
11 
1 
0 

95 

11 
11 
17 
18 
22 
6 
7 
3 

AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 

M 
M 

M 
M 

32.6  , 
19.0 

38.7 
\  29.2 

THE  NATIONAL  STmNDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS- 
THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I   PUPILS  WAS: 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS: 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS: 

50.0 
46.5 

39.7 

2256 

50.0 
4S.6 

51 . 3 

2002 

50.0 
40.4. 

3J.3 

2719 

50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 

ERLC 

4eo 

- 

TljTLf;   T   ACHIE  vEK^M  ■  PESULTS 
I         ACTIVITY  (Ic)., 

a^AME  R=:AniN&  syst,^m 


TTt?S   REAOINo  GOMPI^rHENSinN 


LLVCL/     PjDILS  •  -  !  GPADE 

A6^      ■    hEPOnTE':'  f  EQUIVALENT 
IN 

TITl"^   I  POST-  GAI^' 

ACTIVITY  T'"ST      rr^T  SCC"'E 


HATCHED   CHICAGO      %  HAVING 
^CE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-         '  SCORE 
TEST      TEST  '?AIN 


"  n  I    A  R  Y 


1Z2  1.7  ?.2" 

(      2  7  )  (    ?  6  P  )  (      i  7  ) 


2  4  7  zm 


IS 


■•.n  ?.5 

(    2  5  3  )  (    ^  9  1  )  J 


.6 


235       2  36 


52 


T3TAL:  ,64«' 
Tf,l'-E-MED!  ATE 

9  isn 


2,2  .  6  *  ^ 

(    1  14  )  (    n  5  )  (  127) 


36 


3,7 


229  230 


■i-l 


•  1! 


l.M  ^.f 

{        3  M        3  )  { 


.8  *♦ 

?  ) 


.21 


5D 


TOTAL: 


1  3'* 


2  29 


•♦7 


ALL 

Po'PlLS 


7o7 


{      35°  ) 


23'*  235 


♦  *    INDICATES    CRTTEf<IA   FOR    ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NLlM9iR   OF    PUPILS   04M    WHICH   AVf-PAFES    ARE    BASl.D    APPEAR    IN  P^ARENTHESES' 


1950   titlR:   I   AGHHVFMfTNT  f^ESULTS 
aCTiVlTY  (i^'S) 
Z^^".L   RTAniNG  SYSTEM 


ITdS    MATH  TOTH 


LEVEL/      PJOiLS  GPADE 
AGE  KEPORTED  FQUIVALENT  { 

TITLF   I      P^E-     POST-  GAIN 
"  ■  ACTIVITY   TTST     TEST  SCOPE 


PRIMARY 

7  72? 

e  127 

to'taL:  SM-^ 
TNTEPMf DIATl 

9  1 

iC  «» 


TOTAL: 

'  ALc 
P JPILS 


1  3«4 


7a? 


i 


1.6  2.1  if-. 

{      27)(  27  1  )(  ill) 

1.9  2 . 5  '  7 

(          )  (  ?92  )  <  22?  ) 


.7 


?.?  ?.P 

(    1 14  )  (  116  )  (  1C3  ). 

1  .f"-  2.3  1.1** 

(         -f  )  {        «♦  )  <  T  ) 


(      3  1 1  ) 


.MATCHED   CHICAGO     X  HAVING 
••ICE   SCOR'rS  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST      TEST  GAIN 


38  2«tl 


235  236 


219  231 


234 


•2  37       2  79 


61  ** 


S5 


55 


100  ** 


58 


56 


**    INDICATES   CPTTERIA   FOR    AC  TI VI  T  Y   V'ERl    HE  T      '  i' 

NlJMFt-?   OF    PUPILS   0,N    whIch   AVE'AGLS    ARE   BASED    APPEAR    IN  PAREr^THESES 


4C6 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY   19S0  COMPREH^SI VE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


activity: 


CTBS-A  AGE  CYCLE  5 


PRE-READING 


MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


CRANE  READING  SYSTEM 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE^ 
TOTAL 


1 
2 
3 
^ 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN^ 


156 
8 
11 
28 
3^ 
21 
18 
18 
12 
6 

^7,1 
^0,9 


112 
13 
8 
2^ 
17 
16 
12 
16 


^3.1 
40  .  4 


199 
14 
17 
40 
55 
48 
23 
2 
0 
0 

38.0 
23.6 


170 
7 
21 
24 
41- 
26 
29 
17 
4 
1 

43.9 
36.5 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50,0 

THE-MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46,5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39,7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTB5  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 


50,0 
48,6 

51  .  3 

2002 


50,0 
40.4 

31.3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 


ERJC 


iQcH  TITlJ:    I   ACHIEv/FMFMT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (1:;) 
OISTAR   pc?G^RA.^   IN   READING    AND  LANGUAGE 


T  T?S   READING   COMPRFH'^NS  lOK 


G^^AOE 
EwUIV ALENT 


LcVEL/  PJ=^ILS 
AoL  f^EPORTED 

TITLE    T  P^'E-     POST-  GAIN 

ACTIVITY  TTST     T^ST  SCO?L 


PRIMARY 

7  ?9G 


181 


TOTAL  :  „        4  71 
I.MTtRMEuI  ATE 
9  3C 

10  5 


1.7  ?.  3  .'^ 

(        7)  C  ?S<S  )  (  7  ) 

2.2  Z.9  .P 

(  m  ? )  (  1 6  )  (  131) 


(      67 ) (      71 ) (  t2) 

?•!       ^ .V  1.9 

(        5  )  (        S  )  (        5  ) 


TOTAL : 
ALL 

Pupils 


as 


^56 


MATCHEO   CHICAGO     X  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCOt^F 
TEST      TEST  GAIN 


245  2^6 

2.39  243 

239  243 

237  243 

226  250 

2  37  2  4  4 

23?  243 


71 


59 


59 


66 


1  n  0   *  * 


69 


62 


*«   INDICATES   CRITFhIA   FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE    MET      :  ^ 

UUM^EP   OF   PUPILS   Of,   WHICH   AVERAGlS    ARF    9ASED    APPEAR    IN  PARENTHESES 


/ 


\ 

\ 


470 


46 


1930   TITLE   I   ACHIEVEMFNT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (15) 
OISTflR  P»Of^RAM   IN  READING    AND  LANGUAGE 


IT6S   MATH  TOTAL 


G^ADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LtVcL/  PUPILS 
AoE  REPORTED 
IN 

TITLE   T     P^E-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY    TEST  ,    TEST  SCO^E 


PRIMARY 

7  ?9n 

8  131 

TOTAL:  '♦71 
INTERMEDIATE 

9  SO 

ic  s 


TOTAL : 

ALL 
PUPILS 


85 


•56 


1.7  ,P  ** 

(        3  )  (    ?  5  5  )  (        3  ) 

1.9        2.6  .9  *« 

(    m2)  (    161  )  (  131) 

.9    *  ♦ 


?.3        3.U        1.1  ** 

(      £,6  )  (      71  )  (      61  ) 

3.1        U.  1  .9  *♦ 

(  )  (        U  )  (  Hi 

I  .0  *♦ 


.9  ** 

(     2G4  ) 


MATCHED   CHICAGO     X  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 
STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST      TEST  GAIN 


247  2E*i 

277  244 

238  245 

239  247 
2  53  255 
24C  247 
238  245 


62  ** 


65 


65 


75  ♦* 


50  . 


74  ** 


68  ** 


**   INDICATES   CRITERIA  FOR  'ACTIVITY   WERE  METT 

NUMBER    CF   PUP ILS  ' ON   WH ICH   AVERAGLS    AR^   BASED   APPEAR    IN  PARENTHESES 


47  i 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY: 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


DISTAR 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


I 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
S 
9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PiERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


137 
ID 
11 
1^ 
37 
26 
15 
1^ 
8 
2 

38,7 


HI 

11 
18 
17 
28 
17 
33 
5 
8 


52, 
56. 


276 

17 

18^ 

54 
85 
44 
10 
3 
1 

42.7 
37.2 


159 
25 
20 
22 
21 
25 
24 
18 
4 
0 

39.3 
38.7 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  UAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
JHE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  Pl/PILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 


50.0 
48.6 

51.3 

2002 


50.0 
40.4 

31.3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 


ERIC 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  19S0  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY^ 


CTBS-A   AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


EARLY  INTERVENTION 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE^ 
TOTAL 


1 
2 
3 
^ 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE- 
PERCENT  ABO^NATIONAL  MEAN^ 


271 
ft 
12 
44 

100 
44 
29 
15 
15 
4 

44.  ft 
30.7 


205 
20 
13 
49 
31 
39 
19 
26 
4 
4 

41. ft 
35.2 


5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 

.  0 
0 
0 

25.1 
0.0 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

V\ 
M 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0  50.0  50.0  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  ^6 . 5  4ft. 6  40.4  43.2 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7  51.3  31.3  40.2 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256  2002  2719  1325 


473 


1980   TITLf    I    ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (f>5) 

ikst»jcttonal  team  schools 


TTOS   HEADIN5  COMPREHENSION 


&PADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LlVlL/  OuPILS 
'AGE  rlEPORTEO 
IN 

TITLE    T      P"t-      POST-  6AIN 
ACTIVITY   T'^ST      TEST  SCOr't. 


r»RlMAky 

7  372 

TOTAL:  "07 
I.'UEPMEulATt, 
9  ?o3 


11 

TOTAL: 

l/PPtR 
i? 

TOTAL : 


199 

me 

62=5 

.?16 
?.D2 
130 


ALL 

PUPILS  2037 


1.9       2.3  . 9   ♦ * 

(      93  )  (  )  (      91  ) 

7.1        2.6  .6 

<    U22)(    ^aiX  39P) 

.7  " 


.7 

(    252)(    ?'*9)(  228) 

7.0        3.5  .5 
(    ldO»<    183)(  172) 

7.7        3.9  .6. 

(    13SX    139)  (  13n) 

.6 


a.3  5.7  l.n  *♦ 

(    192X  199)(  lt2) 

-»4.9  6.2  1  .7  «* 

(    185)  (  191  )(  177  ) 

1,7  6.1  m.** 

(  119)(  110) 

1.2  *« 


(  Hrig) 


MATCHEO   CHICAGO     X  HAVI!>4G 
NCE  SCORPS  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
ORE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


2't9  2*49 

237  237 
239  2»»C 

230  235 

235  235 
€33  2  35 

2  33,,.  2  75 

239  243 

2  39  2«»5 

232  2*4  1 

238  2'43 

236  239 


'♦5 


'♦7 


58 


56 


5«4 


6Q 


♦* 


76  *♦ 


65 


56 


♦*   INDICATES  CRITERIA  FOR  ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

,NUMO,£R   OF   PUPILS   ON   .iHICH   AVERAGES    ARE    9ASE0    APPEAR    IN  PARENTHESES 


ERIC 


47i 


50 


193n   TITL^   I    ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY    (6  5) 
INST^'UCTIO^AL   TLAM  SCHOOLS 


LEV:£L/  PUPILS 
AoE  REPORTED 


IT3S    »^ATK  TOTAL 

G^ADE 
EQUIVALENT 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      X  HAVING 
.NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 


TITLE  T 
ACTIVITY 

f>^E-     POST-  GAIN 
TrST     TEST  SCOPl 

PRE- 
TEST 

POST- 
TEST 

SCORE 
GAIM 

PftlMAhY 

.7 

"5  7  2 

1.5  2.1 

(      95 )(  314)( 

,P,  «♦ 

9n ) 

242 

2  50 

70 

8 

535 

1.9  2.5 

(    m°){  M75)( 

.7 

3  91) 

239 

24  1 

56 

TOTAL : 

"07 

.7 

,  240 

243 

59 

TNTCPMEDI ATl 

9 

261 

2.2  2.9 

(    249)  (    251  )( 

.7 

227  ) 

235 

238 

61 

10 

199 

7.  J  ■3.6 
(    179)  (    181  )  ( 

.5 

1 7n ) 

240 

238 

42 

11 

1  4.6 

3.5  4.2 

(    135)(  136)( 

.7 

128  ) 

237 

237 

■  'if 

54 

TOTAL: 

e 

.6 

237 

278 

5  3 

UPPc' 

12 

.  J 

216 

4.2       5  .n 

(    19'»  )  (    1  97  )  ( 

.9 

162) 

233 

240 

57 

.  u 

202 

4  .  ■?  5.9 

(    1 79  )  (    lo6 ) { 

1.1  ** 

167  ) 

237 

243 

72 

130. 

4.7  5.9 

(    1  Q )  (    U  * )  .1 

1.3 

102) 

2  30 

236 

72 

TOTAL: 

5  4'? 

1  .C  ** 

236 

241 

66 

ALL 

oyPILS 

2n£  1 

( 

.8 

145?) 

238 

2<^a 

59 

ERIC 


**    I-'jOICATlS    Ct^ITERTA   FOR    ACTIVITY   WcRt  MET 

nImF^R  OF   PUPILS   ON   -HICH   AVERAGES   ARE   9ASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


47  .J 


51 


RESULTS  OF.  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY^ 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


INSTRUCTIONAL  TEAM  SCHOOLS 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


1 

2 
3 

5 
6 

7 
S 

9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


121 
9 
6 
33 
26 
32 
12 
2 
1 
0 

38.8 
23.1 


122 
17 
21 
27 
22 
19 
11 

0 
1 


33, 
2^, 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS^WAS:  <i6.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  ^  2256 


50.0 
48.6 

51.3 

2002 


50.0 
40.4 

31.3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 

1325 


ERJC 
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-        •  ■  / 

/ 

G 

RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  19S0  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY: 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


CHILD:PARENT  CENTERS 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE^ 
TOTAL 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 

7 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN; 


79^ 
25 
IS 
85 
17S 
1^5 
1^5 
7^ 
70 
54 

53.1 
51.0 


S19 

55 
33 

109 
93 

159 
97 

173 
43 
57 

52.3 
55.5 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0  50.0  50.0  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  ^6.5  4^.6  --40. <t  43.2 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS.r.  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7  51.3  31.3  HU.^ 

THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE  . 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256  2002  Z/19 


i^an  TITLE" 


T   ACHIfWlMCNT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (37) 
P'OLLOf^  TMROUGH 


IT^S  REAOl^o  COMPREHENSION 


fiUIVALtNT 


LEVEL/  PUPILS 
A6E  REPORTED 
T  :i 

TITLE  \T     PPE-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   Ti^ST     TEST      SCOPE  / 


♦HATCHED   CHICAGO      5;  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STAMDARD 
SCORE 
RAIN 


c-RE-  POST- 
TEST  TEST 


PRIMARY 

7  ■ 

P. 


7ZP 


TOTAL:  65? 

intermeoiate 

9  2  8 

TuTAL:  28 


2.5        2. 9 


2.B  3.3 


2.9 


,1* 


{  2  8  9  )  (  12) 


.6 


(    ?bn  )  «    235  )  (    2'4'4  ) 


.3 


(      21  )  (      Z^*  )  (  17) 


262  252 


25Q  248 


2  5C  2M9 


252  247 


252  247 


33 


43 


43 


29 


?9 


ALL 
P  dP I L  S 


(      2  7  3) 


251  ^49 


42 


**   INDICATES  CRITERIA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUMBER   OF   PUPILS    ON   hHICH    AVEPAHES    ARE   BASED    APPEAR    IN  PARENTHESES 


478 


54 


i9sn 


TiTLr. 


T   ACHI^-VEMFNT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (77) 
FOLLOU  THROuGh 


ITE'"^   MATH  TOTAL 


E&'JIVALEMT 


LEV£L/  O'joiLS 
ftuE  (REPORTED 

'J        ,  TITLF   T     PfE-     POST-  GAIN 


ACTIVITY    T^ST      TEST  SCOPE. 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      X  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-        \  SCORE  . 
TEST      TEST  GAIN 


PRIMARY 


7 

J 

^.2 

i    n )  ( 

2,4 

?d7  )  ( 

.8 

ir ) 

26D 

267 

70  «* 

] 

P 

} 

(    257  )  ( 

3 . 

26b)  { 

.7 

242  ) 

253 

253 

52 

T.OTAL:  ' 

652 

.7- 

253 

253 

'  52 

ti^iTE^ME.uI  ATE 

2  3 

2. 4 

3.0 

2  4  9 

250 

47 

! 

TOTAL: 

(    zn )  ( 

24  )  C 

17) 

249 

25D 

47 

ALL 

psjpiLs  ; 

StjO 

( 

• 

?bO  ) 

2?  3 

2  53 

52. 

««  T'jCICiATE*;  CRTT'^RIA  FOR  ACTIVITY  WERE  MET  ,  \.,r..rr 
NU.BLR         PUPILS   0.   WHICH   AVERAGES   ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


ERiC 


55 


.RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  19S0  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


activity: 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


FOLLOU  THROUGH 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINEs 
TOTAL 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONS  MEAN: 


22^ 
2 

23 
64 
46 
45 
20 
12 
8 

50.6 
44.7 


226 
3 
8 
23 
29 
50 
26 
51 
13 
IS 

54.5 
60.9. 


22^ 
10 

6 
14 
29 
56 
51 
36 
15 

6 

54.0 
62.8 


^26 

10 
21 
29 
39 
46 
36 
22 
16 

56.1 
65.0 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0  50.0  50.0  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5  48.6  40.4  43.2 
FOR  CHICAGO-TITLE  I  PUPILS,   THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7  51.3,  31.3  40.2 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  tESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256  2002  2"'19  1325 


I95n   TITLP;    I   ACHIEV^MFNT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY    (  3) 
C0^P'JTFR-A<5SISTEn   INSTPUCTTON  -  >  A  T  HE  i-l  A  T  I  CS 


ITbS   math  "TOTAL 


LcVIL/      PyniLS  GRADL 
AGE  rEPORTLO  TwUIVALtNT 

TN  ■ 

TITLE    I  PP£-      POST-  GAIN 

ACTIVITY  T^iT      TEST  SCOPl 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      '*  HAVING 
NCE-  SCORES  POSITIVE 
STAMDAPD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST      TEST  GAIN 


7 

3. 


1 

3U 


^OTAL: 

INTERM'UI ATE 
9  ^97 


TOTAL; 
UPPtP 
1? 


1« 


''7  ■ 


.505 


NO   TEST   DATA   C^LtLu    3G  LOCATED 


?.2        3.Q  .  -  ** 

(      26)(  21) 


7.P        3.5  .7 

(  '5  2'*  )  (    54?  )  (    46"  ) 


3.4  4.0 


.6 


il  136".  4.0  4.7 


TOTAL:  1702 


dU"?)  (11£3)  (1PS3) 
.7 


0.4        5.2  .P.  ** 

(    =^63  )  (    896  )  (  823  ) 

4. "9  5.8  .«?  «* 

(    465  )  (    438  H  4  in ) 

4,P        5.6  .P  «* 

(    !  9  6  )  (    2  1  0  )  (  191) 

,9  ** 


:45  249 


24  6        2 "9 


247        24  7 


245  2''3 


243  244 


245  244 


24Q  242 


238'  242 


2  32        2  36 


239  241 


56 


56 


44 


49 


52 


62  ** 


63  ** 


57 


ALL 

PUPILS        4  6  30 


.7 

.    <  39C4) 


2  42        24  3 


♦  *    Tj^oiCATES  CRITITRTA   FOR  ACTIVITY   WERE  HET 

M'rteER   OF   PUPILS   ON   WHICH  AVERA^LS   ARE  BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


57 


481 


Tl^S,    fftlH  101*1 


TN 

m\  r   T     PR*--     r^Cbl  -   PA  IN' 


Nrr  srof-FS  positivf 
pfitr-     Fcbl-  SCORF 


iMrp»»Fr»i*if 

9  7 


2.7  3.9  l.i;  *• 
(        7){       7)f  7) 


21;!       5  ? 


10 


1 1 


2  8  2.V        3.5  .!i 

?7  3.5        f>.0        LJ*  *• 

<  (      ?6  )  (  25) 


5^ 


;j  i  ^      :^  3  7 


62 


loitt: 

12 


•  8 

^5 


2  3/       >  3 


2  31        >  3  7 


lor) 


100 


•  LL  ^ 

PUPILS 


2  3? 


75  ♦* 


\t'NprR  0^    PUPTLS  CM   kHTCH  evrf:/if;rb  *        PaSTT   A»-FF*^h   T^  P^NrMHFSFS 


ERIC 


58 


1930  TITL^   T   ACHIf^VEMFM  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY    (  £) 
«;YSTrM    tO.  PROGRAM   -      A  T  HE  M  A  T  I C  S 


I^SS   "^ATh  TOTAL 


L£V£.L/      PUPILS  G^ADL 

REPORTlP  Ei'JIVALElNT 
If; 

TITL^:    I  P-t-      POST-  6AI^J 

ACTIVITY  TP'ST      TF:sT  SCORl 


o  r<  I  i«U  R  Y 

7  5" 

5  11  = 

TOTAL:  ITU 

PNTERMf CIATL 


in^ 
11 

TOTAL  : 
1? 

1«» 

TOTAL  : 

ALL 
PUPILS 


21 


21 


43 

'GO 


!  .  4        I  .  7  . 

(    1  n )  (    4  ? )  (  in) 

(      77)(      99)(  69) 

.7 


''.1  3.0  "  1  .n  «« 

(      2"')(  25  1 

.  n  3.9  1  .  n   «  * 

(      17) (  20 )(  17) 

?.3  •  U.?  .7 

(      24 )  (  24 ) (      23  ) 


,3.3       4.3       l.P  *« 

(    2n)(    2n)(  2P) 


3.6  4.3 


.7 


( 


) (      2n ) (      20 ) 


3.9       4.6  . 7 

(        2)  (        2) ( 


.0  ifi 


a  -1 

(  13?) 


MATCHED  CHICAGO     %  HAVING 
►ICE  SCORES  POS'ITIVE 
STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  3AIN 


238  237 


2  42        24  4 


2  41     -^"2  4^3' 


232  241 


239  243 


2  34       2  35 


2  34        2  39 


2  28       2  73 


:24 


222  225 


226 


279 


50 


5  8 


57 


76  ** 


76  ♦* 


57 


69  ♦* 


60 


55 


50 


57 


61 


**   IwOICATES   CRTT!!:F<IA   FOR   ACTIVITY  WEPE  MET 
NUMBS"   OF  PUPILS  ON   WHICH   AVERAGES   ARE  BASED   APP£AR   IN  PAREMTHESExS 


en 


4S3 


.  59 


ACTIVITY: 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  19S0  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


SYSTEM  80:  MATHEMATICS 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


AVERAGE  STANDARD- score: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


41. 
1<» 


7 
0 
1 
0 
3 
3 
0 
0 

3 


1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18.5 
0.0 


56 
2 
2 
11 
19 
13 
8 
1 

'♦1.5 
23.2 


16 
2 
4 
2 
3 
4 
0 
1 

32.9 
12.5 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO.  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  ^  39.7 

THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:    '  2256 


50.0 
48.6 

51.3 

2002 


50.0 
40.4 

31.3 

2719 


50.0 
43  i  2 

40.2 


1325 


ERJC 


484 


losn  TITlF  I  ACHIE  VFIMFImT  pesults 
ACTIVITY  (2) 
^rtf- SCRIPTION  LFiAPNlNG   -  MATHEMATICS 


iTbS   MATH  TOTAL 


oPADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LLVlL/  ojpILS 
A5.E  REPOkTEP 

titl^.t    p'^.l-    post-  gain 
activity  t^st    test  score: 


PRIMARY 

\  7  .8?' 

TOTAL:  ?5«? 
INTERMEDIATE 

Q  306 


13 


11 


3o6 


TOTAL:  1079 


12 
13 


tt37 


mi 


137 


TOTAL:  1P61 


ALL 
ouoiLS 


1.7  ,?.'4  .0 

(      3=;)<      77X  It) 

,".3  3.1  .8  ♦* 

{    14  151  )<  132) 


?  .  6  3  .  "4  .  ? 

{    ?67)<  .?73){ 

<    '47)<  •«63){  33?) 

(    35?)(  365)(  339) 


,0  *!(< 


{  «4iin)(  t»6l)(  '♦3*5) 
5 6 .n      1 .n  ** 

{   t»03)<   '♦ICX  3eP) 
«».9        S."'  .8 

{M<?)<  122) {  loa ) 

,9  ** 


,9 

(  2nu) 


HATCHED   CHICAGO      %  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSTTIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     PO^T-  SCORE 
TEST      TEST  TAIM 


2«»8  256 


250 


252 


2*49  25  3 

2'»5  2«»6 

:t»l  2*43 

Zt^Z  2'»H 

2t»3  2'''» 

2'»0  Z**** 

233  236 

2'«C  2'»3 

242  2'«5 


68 


53 


59 


51 


56 


55 


56 


67  «* 


62  ** 


61  «* 


5B 


♦*   INDICATES   CRITPfiTA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUMSuR   OF  PUPILS   OU   WHICH   AVERAGES    ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


61 


loen  TITLP   T   ACHIEVEMrnT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  1*3) 
HIGH   XNTTi'mSITY  CENTEPS   -  MATHEMATICS 

* 

ITBS   MATh  TOTAL 


LEVEL/     PUPILS  GPAOt 
AGE         REPOiRTEn  EQUIVALENT 
IH  ■ 

TITLE    T  PfE-     POST-  bAIN 

ACTIVITY  TTST     T>:ST  SCOPE 


MATCHED   CHICAGO  ,  i  HAVING 
^.'CE  SCORES  POSITIVE 
STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAlt>l 


INTERMEDIATE 
9  27 


'  .         3.0       1  .  r  ♦  ♦ 

(      2^.)t      24 )  (      2»»  ) 


2«»5  251 


71 


IG 


11 


m  "5.7  1,1 

(      39)(  37) 

4  3.5       »».8  1.2  ♦» 
(       t){       4)(  a) 


249  253 


246  252 


76 


75 


TOTAL : 


7? 


1.1 


247  2'^.2 


74  ♦* 


ALL 
PUPILS 


1.1  *♦ 
I        6'=  ) 


247  252 


74 


INDICATES   CRITERIA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 
N'frtO£.R   OF   PUPILS   ON   WHICH   AVERAGES   ARE   3ASE0    APPEAR    IN  PARENTHESES 


ERIC 


h  o  o 


62 


l<5Sn   TITLE   I   ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (f5) 

(-ATHrK/lTICS  LABORATORY   FOR   THE   OEVFLOPMENT   OF   C  0"P  UT  A  T  1 0^!  AL  SKILLS 


ERIC 


IT9S   MATH  TOTAL 


C^AOE 
FCUIVALENT 


LEVcL/  PUPILS 
ACE  REPORTED 
IN 

TITLE   T     PR£-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCCRt 


P.^  IKARY 

7  1 

?  1  3? 

TOTAL:  lil 
INTERMEDIATE 
9  251 


10 

11 

TOTAL; 
UPPER 
12 

13 

1«» 

TOTAL: 


27'» 
■^71 

'is*" 

168 

37 
T39 


ALL 

PUPILS  1293 


2.0  3.3  1.3  ♦* 
(        1  I  (        1  )  (      .  1  ) 

2.1  ?.,°  .P 

(    119) (  123)  (  112) 


2.7  ** 

(    227  )  (  233  )  (  2  11  ) 

3.«»  '♦.2  .9  *« 

(    2U7)  (  245  )  (  2  26) 

3.9  U.fl  .9  ♦« 

(    22'<)(  23«»)(  21^) 

.9  ** 


i*.5  5.«»  .0  ** 

(    17?)(  17«*)(  165) 

5.2  f..2  1  .G  ♦* 

(    157)(  158)(  lUfe) 

U.9  5.7  .7 

(      33)  <      35 )(  3?) 

,9  «* 


(  nil) 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      '*  HAVING 
MCE  SCORFS  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
tcST     TEST  GAIN 


241  Z7^ 
ZHS  .2'»7 
2«»5  2«8 

243  2«6 

244  247 

242  245 

243  246 

242  243 
241  246 
235  237 
241  244 

243  245 


100  ♦* 


53 


53 


57 


53 


62  ** 


58 


55 


67  ** 


56 


60  ** 


53 


♦*   iNDICATtS   CRItFKTA   FOR   ACTIVITY   WEPt  MET 

NUM3£R  OF  PUPILS   ON  *HiCH   AVERAGES   ARE  PASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


487 


63 


l<)dn   TITLE   I   ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  its) 
ALTERMATIVc   INSTRUCTIONAL   MATHEMATICS  SYST£M 


ITBS    MATH  TOT*L 


6<?ADE 
TQUIVALtNT 


LZVdL/  PJOILS 
AGE  iREPORTEO 
IN 

TiTL?:  I  "  pf'E-    post-  6A ir. 

ACTIVITY   T^ST     TEST  SCO^^E 
TNTCRMEDIATE 


MATCHED  CHICAGO     t  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


9 

t 

7  C 
5  •  ^ 

2)  ( 

It  .  u 
2  )  ( 

?  ) 

259 

26C 

?0 

IC 

3  5 

I 

32  )  ( 

33  )  ( 

,9  «« 

32  ) 

2'»'» 

b  c 

11 

99 

I 

'♦.2 
9'» )  ( 

5.1? 
93  )  ( 

91  ) 

2'»6 

n  11  <L 

U  7 

TOTAL: 

136 

,P.  «« 

2i«6 

2«»7 

51 

UPPER 

12 

157 

I 

m")  ( 

5.6 
!'♦'♦)( 

1.0** 

I'^n  ) 

2'»3 

2«»5 

59 

13 

ml 

I 

5.2 

13«)  ( 

6.3 

135)  ( 

1.1  ** 

1  31  ) 

2'»1 

2U6 

73 

l** 

( 

5.2 

6.3 

^0)  ( 

1  .n  ** 

3?  ) 

237 

2'»2 

7U 

TOTAL : 

.  ■^'♦6 

1  .n  ** 

2'»1 

2'»5 

67 

ALL 
PU°ILS 

'♦c2 

( 

1  .'1  ** 
•♦s** ) 

2'»3 

246 

62 

** 

4  S3 


IPSn   TITLr  I   ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (^5) 
IN0IVIDUALT2E0  MATHEMATICS  INSTttUCTION :  ECLECTIC 


IT8S    "^ATh  TOTAL 


oRADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LEVEL/  PUPILS 
AoE  REPORTED 

TITLE   I     PRE-     POST-  GAIN 
/ICTIVITY   Trs^     TFS"'  •TOPL 


PRTM^t<Y 

TOTAL:  7 
INTERMEDIATE 
9  16"' 

n  2t,3 

91 
5  3 

168 


11 

TOTAL; 
UPPcP 
12 


11 


TOTAL: 

ALL 
PUPILS 


1  .«  1        1  .?   *♦  ■ 

(       7  )  (        1 )  (        1  ) 

1.5 


?,6  ^.6  1  .n  ** 

(    15?  )  {  156  )(  l**?) 

■?,n  4,0  ,c  *♦ 

(   r'37)(  ZHSX  227) 

3.7  U.5  .9  «* 

(    13n) (  131)  (  1Z7) 

,0 


«♦.«♦  5.1  *♦ 

(      snX  al){  7^) 

«t.3  5.«t  1  .0 

(      5?)(  tSX  17) 

1.?  i.e  .0  ** 

(      l"')(      19)  (  16) 

.9  *♦ 


,0  ,«« 
i  636) 


MATCHED  CHICAGO     t  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 
STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     ■'F'T  f  ATN 


239  257 

239  257 

212  216 

239  213 

239  211 

21j  211 

2ia  211 

231  23b 

221  229 

236  239 

239  2'»3 


inc  *♦ 

100  .«« 

70  «« 

61  *** 
58 

61  ♦* 

18 
61 

75  ** 

57 

63 


INDICATES   CRITERIA  FOR  ACTIVITY  WERE  MET 
NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ON  ^HICH  AVERAGE?;  ARE  BASED  APPEAR  IN  PARENTHESES 


48'3 


65 


19-80   TITLf   I   ACHirvEMFNT  PESULTS 
ACTIVITY  (5fe) 
INJDXVIDUALTZFD   HAT-HEMATICS   INSTRUCTION:  WYMROTH 


ITb?   MATH  TOTAL 


GRADE 
EfiUIVALE^jT 


LEVEL/  Pupils 

AGE  FEPORTEn 
In 

TITLE    T      P^E'     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCORil 


Pi<IMARY 
7 


16 


TOTAL:  25 
INTERMEDIATE 
c  17 


10 
11 

TOTAL : 

UPP£0 
12 

TOTAL: 

ALL 
PUPILS 


la 
13 
<»<» 


72 


1.7  2.1  1.0  ** 

(        ?)  (  11 ) (        1 > 

1.9  2.3  .6 

(        7) f        7) f  5) 


1*9  3.1  1.1  ** 

f      17H      17){  17) 

r?.2  ?.«?  .6 

(      17) «      1?) (  11  ) 

2,b  3.9  1 .3  ♦« 

(      11)  (      IZX  11  ) 

1.0  ** 


2,1  2.9  .0  ** 
f        3H        ?)  «  2) 


,9  ** 


1.0  *« 


MATCHED   CHICAGO     X  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 
STANDARD 
PSE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


256 

2  36  2  38 

239  201 

229  2*»0 

226  227 
225-  233 

227  235 

212  216 

212  216 

228  235 


IDO  ** 

5U 

100  ** 
** 
91  *♦ 

37-  ** 

100  *« 
100  ♦* 
83  »♦ 


♦♦   INDICATES   CRITERIA  FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

NUM9tR   OF   PUPILS   ON   WHICH   AVERAGES   ARE   BASED   APPEAR' IN  PARENTHESES 


490 


66 


RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  19S0  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY! 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


IMI5MYNR0TH  MATHEMATICS 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEANJ 


8 

9 


M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


M 
M 
M 


5 
1 


M  9^,1 
M  100.0 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS=  50.0  50.0  50.0  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  ^6.5  ^8.6  '^O.'* 

FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT  2 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7  51.3  31.^ 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE  5 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256  2002  ^^i^  ^^^^ 
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TITLf   T   ACHIFV^MFNT  f?£SULTS 
aCTIVITY  Ihb) 
'Pfi^-AL^sE^ftfl   nEVtLCMFNT  CENTERS 


LtVEL/  Pu^ILi 
A3F  kEPOSTL? 


F2UIVALENT 


TITLP   I     P^t-  POST- 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCORt 


MATCHE.D  CHICAGO  J  H«.;IN5 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

ST4.NDAPD 
PSE-     POST-  SCORE 

*     TtST     TEST  3AI:4 


UPPtP 
12 

13 

l** 


76 
,14«» 
20 


TOTAL: 


U.7  S.U  .7 

(      7?)(  7n)(  70 

?.5  6.U  .9  «* 

(    13f:)(  129)(  125  )" 

■  5.2  6.2  .9 

(      2t)(  2e)(  2«) 

.<5  *# 


2«»: 


2«»3 


2«»5  2«»8 


238  2U2 


2M3  2«»5 


<t6 


55 


71  «« 


5<4 


ALL 
PJPILS 


2»»9 


(      ?19  ) 


2«»3  2«t5 


I.MDICATES   CRITERIA  FOK   ACTIVITY  WE^E  MET 
MUMStP   OF  PUPILS'  r>N  WHICH   AVEPA'^ES   ,«RE   PASEO   APPEAR   IN'  PapENTHlSES 

A 


78 


492 


68 


i9d0  title:  t  achievf:me^t  results 

ACTIVITY  (21) 
CA^EFR  GUIOAN'CE  LA«50RAT0RY 


G^AOE 
FtUIVALENT 


L£VEL/  PUPILS 
Ai«:  REPORTED 

•    ■  IN  " 

TITLE  I  P'>E-  P'^ST-  GAI^i 
ACTIVITY    T^ST      TEST  SCGPi 


IMARY 

7  H«4 

c 

TOTAL:  5S 
iNTilRMEOIATE 

■     1  r  ••■ 


11 

TOTAL: 
UPPER 
12 

13 

TKTAL: 

ALL 
PUPILS 


3f 


37 


•4-5 


17 


97 


?3? 


\ 


l.fc       2.2        1.1  *♦ 

(    io)(    «4n)(  i-?) 
m     2.5  *♦ 

(       1  0  >  (       1  «4  )  (       1  0  ) 

1  .G  ** 


'.8 


(    12)  (    15) (  in) 


3.5  ^.l  .7 

(     2T  )  (     21 ) (  zn) 

1.-'  «4.6  l.n  ♦* 

(      35)(      36)(  35) 


5.n     6.1  1 .1 

(      34 )(      36 )(  37) 

.5       6.6  1.1** 

(      1*0 )(  MH) 

5.9  l.C 
(      l')(      16)(  13) 

1.1  ** 


1  .n  *« 

(  le") 


MATCHED"'    CHICAGO      X  HAVING 
MCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD' 
SCORE 
GAIN 


PRE-  POST- 
TEST  TEST 


2M4  2'»9 

226  232 

2  36  212 

23«4  232 

2«4  5  ,  2 1 6 

239  2«43. 

2«40  2«42 

2«4S  252 

2«45  2«*9 

2  37.  2Hl 

242  2'46 


*»7 


60 


52 


30 


60 


69  *♦ 


60 


67 


65 


77  *♦ 


67  «♦ 


62  ** 


♦  *   INDICATES   CRITERIA   FO'n   ACTIVTTY   WtPt   MET  ^  / 

NUMEEP  OF  PUPILS   ">H   »»HICH  A  VEPAPtS  "  A  RE   ^'ASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


493 


69' 


loen   TITLF    7   aCHIFVPMruT  RESULTS 
flCTIVlTY 

CAPEER  guidance:  lafopatory 


116%   f'ATh  TOTAL 


LEVEL/     PUPILS     ^-    ,^  G»ADE 
AoE  REPORTEH  «''g,^;EQUIVALENT 

IN 

TITLE  I  pf'E-  POST-  GAIN' 
ACTIVITY   TEST      TEST  SCORE 


7  <4»t 

e  It 

TOTAL:  5? 
TNTEPMFQIATE 
9  18 


11 
11 
TOTAL : 

1? 

=  '  13 

l** 

TOTAL: 
AU^ 

.*»<jpri 


36 


7*^ 


^3 


17 


97 


UPILS  233 


(      1°  )  (      39 ) (      19 ) 

1,4  ?.9  1.4** 
(      11  )(      l^X  il). 

1  ,k  *♦ 


2.  U  ?.0  .S 

(      n)(      l^jf  9) 

3.  F  4.3  .9  ** 

(      2^  > (  21 > {  2r ) 

4.  ^  4.fl  .9  ♦* 
(      34  )(      36  )  (  34  ) 


^ .  2  6.3  1.1** 

(      Z'i){  36)  (  53) 

5,9  6,7  .8  ** 

{      4" ) (  41 ) (  40 ) 

'j.f^  6.3  1.1  *♦ 

(      1    )  <  1 6  )  (  13) 

,0  ** 


1  .0  ** 

(      1  79  ) 


MATCHED   CHICAGO     %  HAVING 
NCE.  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STA^iDA^?C 
SCORE  I 


PRE-  POST- 
TEST  TEST 


243  271 

2  29  2  5U 

237  263 

243  241 
245  147 

244  245 

244  245 

251  25't 

248  250 

2  38  244 

248  25D 

245  2'=1 


GAIfv 


F9  ** 


91  ** 


90  «« 


44 


50 


59 


54 


45 


57 


92  ** 


58 


62  ** 


♦  «   INOICATC*;  CRITERIA   FOR "  AC  T  I V  T  T  Y   WERE  MET 

;<Urt9EP   OF   PUPILS   ?N  WHICH  AVERA'=ES   «RF   SA^EO   APPEAR   IN'  ^^APEMTHlSES 


O  , 


49# 
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1«J60   TITLF    I   tCHIE  VFHEnT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  1^2) 
INSTRUCTIONAL   L A cOR A  TOR I ES :  APT 


TT  =  S  R'«:ADING   COf'f  itEhENS  ion 


LEVEL/     PUPILS  6'?ADE 
AST.         htEPORTEC  5:viUIVALENT 

TlTLf    I  P'^E-      POST-  -GAIN 

ACTIVITY  TEST      TEST  SCOPE 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      t  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 
STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


PrJiHARY 


7 

1  St 

?•! 

2.2 
1  1  7  )  ( 

.  i'4 
J?  ) 

256 

?2 

6 

2bl 

2.1 

i  U  >J  1  ' 

.7 

1  7  1  # 

2  7fc' 

2'<G 

?«♦ 

TOTAL: 

aos 

.6 

2'»1 

Etc 

*I9 

I.viTcRMEC 

lATE 

"7  7 
i  •  » 

24=  )  « 

263  )  ( 

2  3") 

2  38 

2'»  1 

57 

10 

c 

230)  ( 

21^6  )  ( 

2  27  ) 

•2'»2 

2'»2 

52 

11 

( 

'♦.2 
21  1  )  ( 

227  )  ( 

2uG) 

2"6 

59 

TOTAL: 

772 

.7 

2M2 

So 

UPPER 

12 

i 

'♦.2 

20-- >  ( 

S.2 

212  )  ( 

1.1  ♦* 

19«  ) 

236 

2'4'3 

69 

13 

137 

{ 

'♦.'^ 

izr )  ( 

5.9 

13?)  ( 

1 

123  ) 

235 

2'»3 

%0 

l** 

on 

( 

'♦.7 
51  )  ( 

5.9 

5fe  j  ( 

1.2  ** 

£»0  ) 

2  32 

238 

73 

TOTAL : 

1.2  ** 

236 

-;:2'»2 

7t| 

ALL 

Pupils 

16U1 

( 

0 

p 

123'») 

.  2<t0 

2t»2^ 

♦  «   TN?ICATES  CRTT«-RIA   FOR  ACTI^VITY   WEPE  MET 

NLfMBt-^   OF   PUPILS   '^N   .^HICH  AVERAGLS-  SRE  BASED   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


19£n  TITL5:   !   «  CHIC  VP      NT  PtSULTS 
ACTIVITY  (55) 
IN^^TP'jCTICNAL  L  AP  OP  A  TOR  IC  S  :  SCIENCE" 


IJO-i   ftFAOIMG  C0KPF.FHEN5I0N 


G^ADE 
^CUIVALEfJT 


LEVEL/  PJf^ILS 
AiiE  REPO«TE0 

TITLE   T     P^l-     POST-  SAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCORE 


PSIi^AiiY 

7  ?1 1 

TOTAL:  '596 
INTERMEDIATE 

9  Sol 


in 


11 


as? 


7bl 


1  ,6       2.5       1 .0  *« 

(      52  )  {    167)  (  t*9) 

2. 4  '  .6 

(    TS*?)!    SS^K  3^1) 

.6 


?.5  3.1  .6 

«    '♦9=')(  515)(  «6«i) 

7,n  3.6  .6 

(   a**?)!  a51)(  '^l") 

(    32-)(  33<?)(  312) 


TOTAL:  l'»13 
UPP£P 


1? 
13 
1«» 


«♦  36 


a, 3     5.n  .? 

(    397  )  (    «»G1  )  (    37(^  ) 


^df-'  5.1  6.2  1.1  *♦ 

(  3'»?)  {  361  )  (  333  ) 

116  a.T  5.7  1  .C  ** 

(  lC,tt)(  linX  101) 


TOTAL:  93'* 
ALL 

PUPILS  z^ttn 


.9  ** 


.7 

(   2  3cl  ) 


•HATCHED  CHICAGO     %  HAVING 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 

-    PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  6AI?i 


2  «♦  5  2  »♦  a 

^ 

242  2'»2 

2'»3  2'»3 

235  237 

2  35  236 

2  36  2  39 

235  237 

239  241 

2a 1  24  5 

232  237 
239  242 
2  38  2aC 


53 


19 


19 


57 


5a 


6  3 


57 

63  ** 
67  *♦ 
61  *♦ 

S7 


-?^"S^0    appear    ....  PAPENTHESES 
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72 


193n   -^ITLf:   T   ACHIEVFThFINT  RESULTS 

ACTIVITY  I'^H) 
I\'5TiR!!CTI0NAL   L  A  BOft  A  TOfi  I  tiS  :    Cf^EATIV^  ARTS 

IT'S  RrAOING   COMPftliHeNSIO'K^  - 


ol'ADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LCVEL/  PUPILS 
«3E  REPORTEn 

TN  . 

TITLE   I     P^E-     POST-  uAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST      TEST  SCORE 


MATCHED   CkllCA  j C  '  V.  H A  V  I N G 
NCE   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD" 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAiNi 


P.^  I  MARY 
7 


5^ 


TOTAL:  136 
I.\iTEPMEDIATE 


(      31 ) <      ^7 ) (  3D) 

2.?      3.n       ."^  *« 

(      7f)(      7TM  o7) 

.7 


252  2'»2- 


ZttQ  245 


241+  Z^^ 


33 


6Q 


':2 


9 

111 

( 

2.5 

l(jf  )  ( 

3.1 

1C3  )< 

.6 

97) 

2  3.4 

236 

54 

10 

121 

( 

2.<? 
114  )  ( 

3.5 
1 16  )  ( 

.6 

111) 

234 

2  75  ^ 

?5 

11 

6? 

( 

3.F 

76  )  < 

4.3 

79  )  < 

.? 

73) 

235 

238 

64 

TOTAL  : 

314 

.6 

234 

2  36 

57 

UPPE' 

12 

39  , 

( 

4.? 

2fi  ( 

4.7 

29  )  ( 

.6 

2  39 

239 

43 

13 

25 

{ 

4.7 

24  »  1 

6.1 

23  )  ( 

1.3  ** 

23) 

238 

244 

S3 

14 

? 

i 

3.4 

2)  ( 

4.7 

?)  < 

1  .3 

2  ) 

221 

2  30  a;^ 

ma 

TOTAL: 

57 

.9  «* 

237 

241 

65 

ALL 
PUPILS 

5C7- 

C 

.7 

4  jn ) 

237 

239 

57 

*♦   INDICATES   CRITFRIA'FOR  ACTIVITY  WEPE  MET 

NUMBER   OF   PUPILS   CN  WHICH   AVERAGES   ARE   BASED   APPEAR   IM  PAPENTHESES 
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19S0  TITLF   I   ACHlfiVEMENT  RESULTS  , 
ACTIVITY  Ibii) 
BILINGUAL. tnuCATION   MULTIHtOIA  INST»UCTTON 


IT^'S   KfTADING  COMPREHENSION 


AOE 


FwUIV ALENT 


LEVEL/  PJ^ILS 
'   A5E  REPORTED 
IN 

TITlT    I      t>r>t-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY    T^ST      TFST  SCO!?E 


Pt^lMARY 
7 


2". 


1  1.9        1  .1  «* 

3)  (      25  )  (  3) 


!.«>  2.2 


.6 


TOTAL:  SV. 
lNTERHF:DIATt 
9  2? 


(  12)(  IH) 

-  .7 


1.7  2.6 


.6 


10 


TOTAL: 

ALL 
PUPILS 


3 
2ft 
76 


(      11)(        7)(  7) 
2.1       2.5  .5 


( 


?  )  (        2  ) 
.6 


.7 

^2) 


■•^!ATCf^ED   CHICAGO     5  HAVING 
NCE  SCORES  POSITIVE 

STAN'DARO 
PRE-     "POST-  SCORC 
TEST     TEST         °  '3AIN 


241  2M6 

231  232  - 
233  235 


26  230 


216  221 


226  228 


230 


67  «* 


6D 


62  «♦ 


71 


5D 


67  ♦* 


•  ♦   I^^CICATES   CRITERIA  FOR   ACTIVITY  WEi^E  MET 

NUilSE'?   OF   PUPILS   ON   WHICH   AVERAGES   ARE   BASED   A-P^EAR   IN  PARENTHESES 


ERIC 


i98 


74 


a 


195n  ^ITLF   I   ACHir  v^CMENT  RESULT?; 
ACTIVITY  ikH) 
BILINGUAL    EDUCATION   MULTI»«£DIA  INSTRUrTIOM 


ITtiS   MATH  TOTAL 


liPAOE 
FwUIVALLNT 


LEVEL/  PjDILS 
AGE  rs'EPORTED 
i:» 

TITLF    T      PP£-      POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST      TEST  SCCRL 


Pf^I.IARY 

7  2" 

S  2? 

TOTAL:  5C 
TfjIcHMEOIATE 

'  Q 

10  3 


1.1      ?.n      1  .o 

(  <      25 ) <        3  ) 


1  .e     2 .»» 


.7 


(    in)(    i?)(  «?) 

1  .n  *«■ 


1.0  3.C 
(      1G)(  7)( 

1,H  2.6 
(        ')  (        2)  < 


TOTAL  : 

ALL 
PUPILS 


2f 


76 


,9  ** 

7) 

1.3  ** 

?) 

1  .'^  ** 


1  .0  «■* 


MATCHET   CHICAGO     %  HAVING 
NCF   SCORES  PO&JTIVE 

STA.N^ARO 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


232  266 

238  2'4l 

236  2'»7 

2  34  2'»1 

211  225 

229  237 


233 


lOL 


67  ** 


75 


57 


100  *♦ 


67 


71  ♦* 


^*   INDICATES   CRITERIA  FDR   ACTTVITY  WER£  MET 

NUMBER   OF  PtIPlLS   '^N   WHICH  AVLRAf^LS   ARE  BASED   APPEAR   IN  PAPENTHESES 


ERIC 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1950  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITY: 


CTBS-A  — r  AGE  CYCLE  5 
PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


BILINGUAL  MUITIMEDIAINST. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE^ 
TOTAL 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE^ 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN^ 


3 

5 
6 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


17 
3 
5 

J 
2 

46.5 
52.9 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

n 

M 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  .^50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  <i6.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  MAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 


50.0 

51.3 
2002 


50.0 
40.4 

3L,3 

2719 


50.0 
43.2 

40.2 


500 


I'Jd'^   TITlF   T   ACHIEVT.MFNT  RE.SULTS 
ACTIVITY  (lu> 
BASiC   rcCUPATIOUAL   AND   SKILL  TPAININP 


ins   REAr)°I\'G  COMPftEHENSICN 


LtViL/  PUPILS 
IN 


GPAOE 
rsUIVALENT 


TITLE    T      PPL-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCORl 


"ATCHlD   CHICAGO     %  HAVING 
MCE   SCOPES  POSITIVE 

STANOARO 
?KE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


UPP^ 
It 

TOTAL 


146 


51? 


*t71 


*t,l        a.S  .3 

(      17) (      11 ) (  11) 

i»,T       5,tt       1  .n  *♦ 

(    13C)(    126)  (  115) 

(    ?7'^)(   ?.bl){  r3^) 

,0  «« 


238  236 


2  33 


:37 


227  23C 


230  233 


?6 


69  ♦« 


66  ** 


ALL 
DUPIL5 


«t71 


( 


361  ) 


230 


66  ** 


•  *   TNmCATtS   C.KIT'^RIA   FOR   ACTIVITY   WERE  MET 

■^UM«.E9   OF   PUPILS   ON   WHICH   AVERAHLS    ARE   EASED    APPEAR    IN  ^aRENTHcSES 


19a?  TITLfT   T   ACHIEVEHeuT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  •!&) 
"PASIC   OCCUPATIfNAL   AMD  SKILL  TfAINlNG 


LEVEL/  PUPILS 
AisE      -  RF.PORTtO 


IT8S  "^ATh  TOTA 

GRAOt 
t:».UIVALtNT 


TITLF  I  POL-  POST-  bfilN, 
ACTIVITY   TES"^     TEST  SCOP£ 


MATCHED   CHICAGO      X  HAVIMG 
N'CE  SCORES     ,  POSITIVE 

STAMQARO 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 


UP  PEP 
12 


IT  U.l        H,9  »t 

I      I'X      1C)(  I'l) 


23V  2?6 


5U 


13 

146 

(  iz-^x 

«;,«» 

12?)  ( 

111  ) 

235 

23b 

61 

1« 

31? 

U.5 

(  26«)( 

5.1 

?52  )  f 

.7 

?25  ) 

228 

23a 

■  •62 

TOTAL: 

U71 

.7 

2  7u 

233 

62 

ALL 

PUPILS 

U71 

( 

23D 

5 

233 

62 

»*    IMDlCATiS   CRITERIA   FOR   ACTIVITY   WtPE  MET 

NUMBlP   of.  PUPIlS   on   WWICH   AVEPATES    are   based   APPEAR   IN  PARENTHESES 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1950  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 

XACTIVITY5  CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5  CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

^  PRE-READING  MATH  READING  MATH 

.PARENT  PLUS  PROJECT 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 


TOTAL 


1 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORED 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 


3<i 
'  8 
6 
Z 
3 
7 

2 
1 
1 

37-5 
38.2 


34 
11 

6 
5 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 

26  .  6 
17.6 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0  50.0  50.0  50.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5  48.6  40.4  43.2 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WASs  39.7  51.3  31.3  40.2 

THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE  ^^^^ 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256  2002  2719  1325 


AO 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  MAY  1980  COMPREHENSIVE  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


ACTIVITYs 


CTBS-A    AGE  CYCLE  5 

PRE-READING  MATH 


CTBS-B    AGE  CYCLE  6 

READING  MATH 


PARENT  INVOLVEMENT 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 
TOTAL 


1 
2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


AVERAGE  STANDARD  SCORE: 
PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 


21 
0 
0 
0 
1 

5 
5 

2 

68.3 
95.2 


21 
0 
0 
1 
2 
6 

I 
10 
1 
0 

60.4 
71. 


79 
7 
7 
12 
15 
25 
9 
3 
1 
0 

40.0 
36.7 


19 
0 
0 
2 

2 

3 
1 
3 

60.1 
63.2 


THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS:  50.0 

THE  MEAH  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS:  46.5 
FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE  PERCENT 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  WAS:  39.7 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH  THE 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  WAS:  2256 
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STAFP  DcVtlLOPMtNT   THt^OUGH   *   LO^AL   SCHOOL  R'"AOIMG   RFSf'UPCr  SPECIALIST 


ERIC 


IT^.S   READING  COMPREHENSION 


C»AD£. 
EQUIVALENT 


LiVEL/  PJPILS 
AGE  kEPORTEC 
Km 

TITl""  I  PPL-  POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TTST  SCC^i 
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1060   TITLP   I   ACHlEWrMfTNT  RESULTS 
ACTIVITY  ill) 
K'LW  fOUCATlONAL  niPtiCTICNS 


rT''°S  RTAniNG  COMPREHENSION 


&i?ADE 
EQUIVALENT 


LEVEL/  PUPILS 
A3E  REPORTED 

TITLE   T  PRE-     POST-  GAIN 

ACTIVITY  TEST     TEST     SC  )Rl 


MATCHED   CHICAGO     X  HAVING 
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1960   TlTLc   I   ACHIf:V»='MENT  RESULTS 

ACTIVITY  (<»9» 
E.DUCATIONAL   LEADERSHIP  INSTITUTE 


IT«JS  REAOINS  COMPR«iHENSION 


G^AOE 
EQUIVALENT 


LtVEL/  PUPILS 
AGE  REPORTED 
T  N 

'   TITLE   I     PRE-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST      TEST  SCORE 


HATCHED   CHICAGO     *  HAVING 
NCF   SCORES  POSITIVE 

STANDARD 
PRE-     POST-  SCORE 
TEST     TEST  GAIN 
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193?  TifLp"  I  achifvf:mf[mT  results 

ACTIVITY  (M5» 
EDUCATIONAL  LF.ADEPSHIP  INSTITUTF 


IT5S   ^ATH  TOTAL 


GRADE 
TQUIVALENT 


LcVEL/  PUPILS 
A:3E  REPORTED 
IN 

TITLF   I     PPE-     POST-  GAIN 
ACTIVITY   TEST     TEST  SCORE 
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RESULTS  OF 

o 

THE  MAY  1980 

COMPREHENSIVE  -TESTS'  OF  BASIC 

SKILLS 

o activity: 

CTBS- 

A  — 

—  AGE 

^VPI  IT  R 

L  L  C  D 

CTBS-B 

 AGE 

CYCLE 

6 

PRE-READING 

MATH 

READING 

MATH 

c 

EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  INST. 

- 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  STANINE: 

TOTAL 

15 

M 

21 

6 

1 

1 

M 

2 

0 

2 

1 

M 

2 

0 

3 

7 

.11   .  . 

3 

0 

...  -  -— 

M 

2 

3 

5 

2 

M 

11 

3 

6 

0 

M 

1 

0 

AVERAGE  StANDARD  SCORE: 

32 

.3 

M 

J* 

39.6 

46 

.2 

PERCENT  ABOVE  NATIONAL  MEAN: 

13 

.3 

M 

do  .  o 

!>U 

A 
.  U 

^               .  .. 
THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCORE  AVERAGE  WAS: 

50 

.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50 

.0 

THE  MEAN  FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS  WAS: 

46 

.5 

48.6 

H  U  .  H 

t  o 

FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  I  PUPILS,  THE 

PERCENT 

31,3 

40 

ABOVE  THE  NATIONAL  MEAN  UAS: 

39 

.7 

51.3 

.2 

THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  TESTED  WITH °THE 

2002 

2719 

1325 

CTBS  IN  CHICAGO  UAS: 

2256 
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